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TO 

WILLIAM GIBBS, Esq. 

OF TYNTESFIELD, 

THE KIND FRIEND OF THE POOR, 

THE MUNIFICENT PATRON OF ALL GOOD WORKS, 

AND 

A LOYAL SON OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH, 

THESE PAGES ARE INSCRIBED 
WITH REVERENCE, GRATITUDE, AND AFFECTION. 



21 SU88KX GABDINfl, HVDK PaRK, 

October 17, 1861. 



My dear Mr. Gibbs, 



You have kindly permitted me to inscribe to you 
this little treatise on the Christian Life. Most heartily do I 
wish that I had some worthier tribute of respect and affec- 
tion for one who has shown me such unceasing kindness, 
and has been the instrument of such incalculable blessings 
to my flock. But I know you will believe that my acknow- 
ledgment of all that I owe to you is, if not of any great 
value, at any rate sincere. 

We have laboured much and happily together in the 
cause of the New Church, which your munificence has en- 
abled us to complete and to endow. Perhaps this little 
book may serve as a memorial of the happy hours so spent 
in one another*s company, — hours which, I can assure you, 
have been some of the pleasantest of my life. 

The leading thoughts of my treatise are so well expressed 
by a passage from a work which you gave me, that I should 
like to adopt it as my motto : 

" The oftener I read Jeremy Taylor, the more I am satisfled of the ex- 
cellence of hlB method of recommending holiness to the heait axvil Vcqa.- 
ifiastlon, as well as to the understanding of frsdl man, b^ ^'<nc^[!^tv^ oti^tXv^ 
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infinite love and condescension of our gracious Father in taking so much 
foi'M to make it attainable^ if not easy / and by mvHng it up icith every act 
and duty of ordinary life, so as to make every hour spent i/n the world, as 
ufeU as in the doset, when satutified hy its motive, an act of religion a/nd 
obedience. I have often wished to hear Christianity inculcated from the 
pulpit on this principle." — Sir John Richardson, as quoted in the Life of 
Mr. Joshua Watson. Vol. ii. p. 10. 

You will, I think, see that these three thoughts, — the 
power of attaining, under God's grace, a real, though gradual, 
growth in sanctity ; the possibility of making the homeliest 
acts of common life contribute to this growth; and the expe- 
diency of giving to such topics as these much more room 
than they generally occupy in Christian Teaching, have been 
more or less present to my mind throughout my argument. 
I have to thank you for giving me the opportunity of here 
stating the fundamental principles of my little book so tersely 
and clearly. 

There is one point connected with this treatise on which 
an explanation seems necessary. By those who know what 
an all-important position the Holy Scriptures hold in the 
Economy of Grace, it will be remarked as a grievous omission, 
that in that part of the work, which professedly treats of 
Devotional Exercises, there should not be a chapter devoted 
to the study of Scripture. My answer is, that a single 
chapter could not do justice to a subject so wide and im- 
portant, and that I have already published a small volume 
upon it, which has met with a fair circulation and a kind 
reception. I do not wish to repeat myself in print. 

It only remains to add, by way of explaining some pecu- 
liarities of the style, that these pages, before they were thrown 
into the shape of a treatise, have been orally delivered, some 
of them in your own hearing, in the form of Sermons ; but 
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that the subject of them has been upon my mind for seven 
or eight years, and in the course of that period most of the 
chapters have been reconsidered and written afresh. Faults, 
no doubt many, will be found in them ; but I trust that on 
topics of such transcendent importance I have not allowed 
myself to put forth any crude or precipitate views. 

You will join with me, my dear Mr. Gibbs, in the prayer 
that, so far as it exhibits His Truth, God's Blessing may rest 
upon this little work, and that what is erroneous in it may 
be forgiven to me, and neutralized to the reader, through the 
Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I remain, my dear Mr. Gibbs, 

Your affectionate friend, 

Edward Metrick Goulburn. 



William Qibbs, Esq. 
etc. etc. etc. 



PKEFACE TO THE FOUKTH EDITION. 

I HAVE taken the opportunity offered by the call 
for a fourth edition of this little work to add two 
Chapters to it. The substance of the first of these 
(Chap. III. of Part I.) is indeed contained already 
in Chap. I. of Part III. ; but it seemed to me to 
require further expansion and development than I 
there had space to give it. The treatise in general 
is an enlarged commentary on the words, " Work out 
your own Salvation;" and I thought it therefore 
desirable to give great prominence to the other (and 
equally important) side of Truth, that "it is God who 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure." 

The line of thought taken in the other new Chap- 
ter (Chap. IV. of Part III.) has been helpful and con- 
solatory to myself in a busy life, and I have thought 
therefore that it might be so to others similarly cir- 
cumstanced. The leading idea of it is very beautifully 
and delicately traced in "Les Adieux d*Adolphe 
Monod (XVI. Le secret d'une vie sainte, active, et 
paisible)," . of which address my Chapter is little 
more than an expansion. . ^.^.Qc. 



ADVEETISEMENT TO THE EIGHTH 

EDITION. 

Two other Chapters (one on Fasting, and another 
on Almsgiving) are added in this Edition, which it 
is hoped will make the work somewhat more com- 
plete. 

E. M. G. 



CONTENTS OF VOLUME I. 

PART I. 
I.ntxolbnctox']^. 
CHAPTER I. 

OF THE LOW STANDARD OF PERSONAL RELIGION NOW 
PREVALENT, AND THE CAUSES OF IT. 

" ^ ttttsdn matt iwio a hoio at a bttdwct, awi axaott tht 
kins of I«meX btiiiDtttt the jovnisi of the hanic««."— 
I Kings xxii. 34. 

Religum widely diffused^ but of a low type in individuals — the immense 
motive powers of Christianity should secure larger results — Analogy 
between knowledge and piety in respect of their diffusion over a wide 
area and their shallowness in individuals — is there any defect in the 
means employed, which may account for this result? — the Ministry the 
great means of forming in man the saintly character — the guidance of 
the conscience {as distinct from its awakening) too often neglected in 
our Ministry — our aim to make good impressions^ but not to follow 
them up by systematic teaching— Popular Lectures as a means of dif- 
fusing knowledge compared with popular Sermons as a means of dif- 
fusing Religion — neglect of ministerial guidance of the conscience due 
(i.) to a reaction from the confessional, (2.) to a reaction from the dry 
moral sermons of half a century ago — earnest desire of holiness the state 
of mind contemplated in the reader— this desire is the nulitiient out of 
wAu-A /Ae spfn'^ua/ creation may be, step by step, buUt if^.— "Pwas V"^^- 
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CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC OF PERSONAL RELIGION. 

" (Hrxrto ht ©rate." — 2 Pet. hi. 18. 

Accurate notion of the nature of Personal Religion desirable in the outset 
— it involves^ as its chief characteristic^ Growth in Grace — the essential 
connexion hetween growth and life in Nature— no spiritual life without 
growth in grace — the distinction between spiritual life and spiritual 
impulses illustrated by the difference between the operations of life and 
those of galvanism — individualizing scrutiny of the character at the 
Day of judgment — the question of our Religion being personal will re- 
solve itself into the question^ Is it a growing Religion f — this {and no 
other) the critical question for each of us — is growth consistent with 
relapses ? YeSt if the fall have been one of infirmity — the occasional 
strong intpulse of penitent love — the Christianas progressy like that of 
the tide, is movement upon the whole — Growth in Grace, as in Nature, 
is by many fresh starts — all healthy growth gradual— no comfort in 
these reflections for the indolent and formal — if we are not advancing^ 
we must be falling back— formation of the character^ either for good or 
evil, continually in progress. — Pages 20-35. 

CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ENTIRE DEPENDENCE OF SANCTITY ON CHRIST, AND 
OF THE RELATION WHICH THE MEANS OF GRACE HOLD TO 
HIM. 

" ^btbe vx ^, mtb I in T^on, SI0 the htxtuh cmnot htsx 
fxxdt of it0tll, txttfi it abibe in the Jbine ; no tmrre 
can T^t, txttJfi ^t abibe in JQle. 

" i am the bine, ^e are the branehe0 : he that abibeth in 
^Se, anb S in hint, the ^ante btin^eth fxnrth ntnch 
ixwA ; tot toithottt ^ ^t can ho nothing."— John xv. 

4,5- 

A clear notion of the nature of Christian Holiness essential— the differ- 
ence of meaning between " Without Me** and ** Apart from Me** — the 
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fruits of the Spirit enumerated in detail in Gal. v. 22, 23 — Dependence 
of Justification on Christ generally recognised — Sanctification not an 
accumulation of righteous acts and ordinances, but a momentary re- 
cennng out of the fulness of Christ — the circulating sa^, which is the 
life of tJie vine-branch, not from the branch, but from the' Stock — all 
graces inhere in Christ, as colours in the Sunlight : and independently 
of Christy the heart has no grace, ezfen as, independently of the Sun, a 
landscape has no colours—the secret of sanctity, then, is mutual indwell- 
ing of the Christian in Christ, of Christ in the Christian — we abide in 
Him by faith in Him, as being tnade to us Sanctification — could tue 
doubt His toUlingness to sanctify us, even if we had no promise to that 
effect f—may not our very struggles to be holy be, in a certain sense, a 
token of want of faith f—yet He will not {and cannot) sanctify us, un- 
less we yield up the soul into His hands — and this implies yielding up 
the will — Christ abides in the Christian by Ordinance, and specially by 
the Holy Communion — how the allegory before us implies that even this 
Sacrament will be profitless without faith — Ordinances are merely 
channels by which the Virtue of Christ is conveyed into the souls of 
faithful recipients — illustration from the story of the woman of Sam- 
aria — Christ the Well; the Ordinance, the Pitcher; Faith, the muscular 
action, which lifts the pitcher. — Pages 36-54. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PERSONAL RELIGION BOTH ACTIVE AND CONTEMPLATIVE. 

" $n tht sear that ^mq it^^kh I)ieb I »^ tiiao iht ]S>oxb 
sxtibtQ xtpon n throne, hi^h aitb lifttb np, mtb \d» 
train fiUtb the tem^rle. 

" ^obz it »too}i iht Sttxpldm : tMh om hab »ix toht^ : 
toith ttDaht he cobzxtb \d» f&tt, anb toith tbain he 
totttzl:^ hi« feet, aitb toith ttoain he bib flg." — Isa. vi. 
1,2. 

714^ subject falls into two great divisions — the angelic life the model of 
the Christian— Adoration and Service the elements of the angelic life 
—M^uu/ictsm discards the latter of these elements— the active services 
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of holy Angels — necessity for work in the constitution of our nature — 
each of us hcu a stewardship^ and a work annexed to it^ in. the great 
social system — the "business*' of the child and of the slave — the two 
chief scenesy in which angels are seen engaged in Worship — the barren- 
ness and weariness ofactivityt if not fed front the sprites of devotion — 
defective devotion the snare of these busy times — the angelic life has been 
led upon earthy under the pressure of physical infirmities, by Christ — 
His Persistent activity and unwearied devotion — Service and Prayer 
must interpenetrate one another^— prayer the spot of God's children — are 
we men of prayer f — Pages 55-72. 
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PART II. 
CHAPTER I. 

ON THE MAGNIFICENCE OF PRAYER, AND THE PRACTICAL 
DEDUCTIONS FROM THAT DOCTRINE. 

** 3Be that fjomcth ta (Soi."— Heb. xi. 6. 

An effort necessary to grasp the idea of grayer— gradual ascent as neces- 
sary to the mind in reaching a great idea as to the body in reaching 
a great height — Prayer a coming to God— we will seek to realize the 
grandeur of this idea — supposed privilege of consulting in our difficulties 
the wisest and best man upon earth — of consulting a departed parent or 
friendr-of consulting our guardian-angel— proof that suck intercourse 
between this world and another would be largely practised^ if it were 
feasible — these hypotheses kelp us to realize the idea of coming to God^ 
which f kowever^ must always transcend our powers— ^d permits ^ in- 
vitesy commands our approack — but may not tke consciousness of our 
guilt debar us from access f — were it not for Ckrist, it must be so — tke 
symbolism of tke surplice— difficulty of rescuing prayer from formality 
— design of this chapter to kelp us in suck difficulties— tke exercise^ 
however^ demands time — wkick migkt perkaps be gained by self-disci- 
pline — a little well done better than muck dont superficially — tke end of 
stated Prayers {as well cu tke entrance into tkem)skould be made tke 
subject of attention— we must watck against subsequent levity.— Vagiss 
75-90- 

VOL. I. "b 
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CHAPTER II. 

OF THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF PRAYER, AND THE NECESSITY 
OF PRACTISING IT IN BOTH ASPECTS. 

" %t\ mg ytager \t »tt foxih htfoxe %lut -&» mttvoit ; anb 
the Itftinjj »y 0f ms kaitb« «« the tttxdxvi »txMu" 
— Psalm cxli. 2. 

Prayer introduced in two different connexions in the Sermon on the Mount 
— Prayer a means of supplying our wants and also an act of homage 
to God— the Christian a priest— his sacrifice of the body— his sacrifice of 
alms— his sacrifice of prayer— incense a type of prayer— the Altar on 
vfhich these sacrifices must he made— prayer as a tax upon our time 
compared to alms as, a tax upon our substance — think of yourself as a 
priest when you offer prayer— how these thoughts may help us against 
the temptation to leave off, when prayer Promises to be dry and barren 
— *wtf Pray for GoeCs honour t not exclusively for our own comfort-^-when 
you cannot pray as you would, pfoy as you can— perseverance in prayer 
under discouragements the tnost acceptable offering— an illustration of 
this from the writings of St. Franfois de Sales — necessity of redeeming 
our Prayers from selfishness, by (i.) mixing intercession with them — 
(2.) and by mixing praise with them— Praise often quickens a torpid 
heart. — Pages 91-107. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN PRAYER. 

" ^itb in the immtinjj, a« thcg iptLM^ l)j9, thes «ato the %- 
tree iritb wp fxom the xsfoiz. glitb Peter eaUitijj ia 
remembrance «aith nxtio him, ^a«ter, iehali, the %- 
tree tohieh %\(sm enr^eb^t, x» toithereb atoag. ^nb 
Stsin» anistoering jsaib nnta them, |gabe faith in i&oh, 
t^xft Jbmls 3E ^ag nnta ^iBm, WksA tohojei^eber jshaU «ag 
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untxr tht« tmrntttain, S^ thxra rtm0btb, mtb l)t thim 
tdisA veAo the «ea ; attb «haU lurt bxmbt in \d» l««rt, 
jbttt 5lmU beliebe th^al tlta^se tkingje! tohkh he ^aith ^haU 
fxraw t0 ^«« ; Iw «haU habe tokateoeber Iw «aitk."— 
Mark xi. 20-23. 

Our Lord's comments on incidents which pass be/ore Him not always what 
we should have anticipated— the lesson He draws from the blighted fig- 
tree not what we should have expected^ the withering of the tree led St. 
Peter to reflect on the power of his Mastet^s words — Our Lord replies 
that His followers should say words of power like His, if only they will 
pray in faith and love— the small effect of the prayers of religious per- 
sons — may it not be due to their not expecting an answer t— would they 
not be surprised if an answer should come f—our despondency as re- 
gards any fruits of sanctity in ourselves — necessity of honouring God 
while we Pray y by believing that He will be true to His promise—ask for 
definite graces, and expect definite results — A promise to prayer which 
contemplates in the petitioner nothing but asking— sublimity ttnd free- 
dam of this Promise. — Pages 108-123. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 



(« 



3lnb the S-orb «ent ^^kati ttnta Jabtb. 3^itb Iw tanw 
vxda him, attb jsaib vxdss htm, ^hert totre tb0 men vx 
xme dig : the 0ne rich, attb the xrther :p0xrr. WciZ rich 
man hab excecbing mang flxrckd anb herbje:: \xii the 
]r0xxr man hab ncrthing, jsabe mte little etoe Iamb, tohich 
he hab bimght anb noxcri^heb w^ : anb it jsreto n)r ia- 
gether toith him, anb toith ht5 ehUbren : it bib eat jof 
hid 0ton meat, anb branh ocf \a» 0tDn en^r, anb lag in 
hi0 ^tiSifiX^, anb toaje! nnta him ajs a ban^hter. ^nb 
there jcame a tcabeller nntcr the rich man, anb he «pareb 
to take jof hi0 oton Ibeh, anb tsi \asi oton herb, to bress 
tot the itrasfmng man that toajj tomt wcdQ Vax».\ VoX 
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iatiV the x^avt xkuxCh Iamb, txOs^ ^re^^stb it itsx the xmccl 
that toa;0 tssmi ia him. ^n^ ^abib'^ anj9;er toaje! ^jteatls 
khtbleb a$ain)0t the xxtx^ : mtb he 0aib la ^athmt, ajs 
the ^jorb libeth, the man that hath bmte this thm^ 
^haii f&Txttl'^ bie : aitb he ishaU reistore the Xamh l^ttt- 
f0lb, heeattise he ^ib thi;^ thing, anb he-can^e he hab na 
jritg. ^ni ^athan j^aib te 5a*i^» *9rhxm art the man." 
2 Sam. XII. 1-7. 

David in disguise brought before his own judgmeni-seat—We never Judge 
ourselves as severely as we judge an abstract case — evil never admitted 
by the will without some palliation — // is self-examination which makes 
religion a personal thing— special necessity of Pressing it on members of 
the Reformed Churches— proneness of self-examination to lapse into for- 
mality — necessity of it arises from the deceitfulness of the heart — warm 
characters like David and St. Peter specially liable to self deception, 
and why—dangerousness of trustify to some fair-spoken but dishonest 
man in a great mercantile speculation — the trust which we naturally 
place in our own hearts — self-love conspires to make dupes if us — means 
to be used in counteracting the deceitfulness of the heart — oj we cannot 
ourselves give a fair judgment on our own sins, might we not some- 
times call in another to judge them f — or ask ourselves how such an one 
Tvould regard it, if we communicated it to him ? — the better as well as 
the worse Parts of our conduct need self-examination — suspect your own 
motives— part of our religion due to custom— part of it a homage to 
public opinion— part of it due to the love of keeping up appearances- 
Part to natural activity of mind— difference between an innocent and a 
gracious motive— secret prayer more or less a test of Personal religion — 
dissatisfaction with ourselves of no avail unless it leads to satisfaction 
with Christ. — Pages x24-z42. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 

** %\n^ mabe the breastplate : ... anb theg «et m it f0ttr 

r0to« at jeitane«. . . . ^nb the «tane« toere aceoriinfi 

ta ike mma of the ehiliren at i«raei, ttoelbe, aeeurb- 
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vci% is$ their Xfxmtz, like the eniprabing^ zi a ftijjiut, 
eberg ime toith \a» vxmt, aconr^ing ia the ttotlbe tribeje!/' 
— ExoD. XXXIX. 9, lo, 14. 

ThesymboUsm of the High Priests breastplate—the Christian as a /riest 
must offitr intercessiatt — intercessioH and self-exa$mttation necessary to 
keep one attotherin check— instances of intercessory prayer in Scripture 
—how intercession is woven into the texture of the Lord's Prayer—testi- 
mony of the Prayer-book to this duty— grounds of the duty — "we are 
members one of another , and our interests bound up with those of other 
men — the interest we have in the rulers of our country — systematic 
n^lect of intercession for any but the members of our own family— 
grounds of the disinclination to it — (x.) // appears presumptuous — an- 
swer to this — (2.) supposed impotency of i$Uercessory prayer— reflect that 
in offering it we co-operate with the whole Church — (3.) want of in- 
terest in others — selfishness hinders the success of our prayers — the 
ground of this explained— hints as to the particular blessings which we 
may ask for our friends, — Pages 143-159. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF DEVOTIONAL READING. 

" 3^Ttb <SU«ha iieb, mtb theg \mx^ him. ^itb the hattb* 
td the <^xmhitej9 httmlieb the Xattb at the eirming in ai 
the ^ear. 

" 3^Ttb it tame \a pttga a« thes toere httrginjj a man, that, 
Jbeh0tb, theg «pieb a btnib of mm ; ani theg ea«t the 
man inta the at^pixichxt sd $li£(ha : anb imhtn the man 
bma let bxtton, an^ toncheb the boma of $Xi£(ha, he re- 
bibtb, anb atoob uf onYdst feet." — 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 

In whai sense Protestants may believe in relics— advantage of association 
with the wise and good— in society circumstances may nullify this ad- 
veuttage—the best mind of an author mirrored in his devotional works — 
bad books a poTvetful agency for evil— spiritual reading has to a certain 
exten/ ^oAiem /Ae /lace of /reaching^ and therefore ought to U regarded 
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in the light of a Divine ordinance— particular writers serviceable to 
particular minds— great variety of the itispired literature— correspond- 
ing variety in Devotional works — select what suits you— caution as to 
correctness of taste in the choice of devotional works — do not eschew the 
dry— read as a devotional exercise — thinking of the author (Jf deceased) 
as a Saint in Paradise — avoid dissipation in reading— ^recourse to the 
favourite spiritual author will often revive our own hearts in a period 
ofdeadness.'—'PKGBS X60-175. 



CHAPTER VII. 

OF FASTING. 

" I kMir vatttx mg hoh^, anli bring it xtdo ^objection." 

I Cor. IX. 27. 

Some counsels on Fasting likely to meet the state of mind contemplated in 
the reader of this Book — Fasting never literally prescribed^ but the prin- 
ciple oftt insisted upon-~commended to us, not commanded^analogies 
between it and the observance of Sunday — division of the subject— prin- 
ciple of Fasting gathered from the words of St. Paul— the imagery 
employed in these words, the occasion of these words, and their connec- 
tion with the argument — the principle of not indulging to the uttermost 
in innocent gratifications illustrated— let there be a broad margin be- 
tween you and danger— the principle appUed to amusement — in amuse- 
ments, however lawful, we must lay restrictions on ourselves — the 
Principle applied to food— certain class of sins, for the extirpation of 
which Fasting is absolutely necessary — unbridled indulgence unsafe 
under any circumstances — how self-restraint is the highest freedom — 
how easily we may deceive ourselves in judging of our attachment to 
comforts and luxuries— stated seasons for Fasting— the value and neces- 
sity of such seasons — the duty of habitual temperance no more super- 
sedes the stated fast, than the duty of prayer without ceasing supersedes 
the observance of the Fourth Commandment^Fasting to be spiritualised 
by its connexion with Prayer and Almsgiving, as the Fourth Com- 
mandment must be spiritualized by acts of Piety and Charity— luxury 
and over-refinement the evils of the time on which we are fallen — how 
the devout observance of Fastirtg would apply a corrective to these evils. 
—Paces X76-20X. ' 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



ON ALMSGIVING. 

" Wk^ VtX!^t!t» anil thitie alm« are toxsit xqr for a nuittxjml 

\ittsnt <60b."— Acts x. 4. 

The two features of the religious life of Cornelius— Prayer and Almsgiving 
co-ordinate— Prayer a fulfilment of the firsts Almsgiving of the Second 
Table of the Law— both spoken of as having a sacrificial /ragrance — 
neither have a justifying efficacy ; yet both are acceptable when offered 
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CHAPTER I. 

ON THE LOW STANDARD OF PERSONAL RELIGION NOW 
PREVALENT, AND THE CAUSES OF IT. 

" ^ ttxiMXt vxan hxtio tc hoii td tc htttixat, tcttb axaoU tht 

I Kings xxii. 34. 

NO one, however well satisfied he may be with 
the intellectual and moral progress of the 
age in which we live, can look abroad upon the 
state of the Church in this country, without 
gathering from the survey a painful impression 
that the standard of Personal Religion among us 
is miserably low. Doubtless there is a great deal 
of talk upon the subject of religion. And doubt- 
less, also, as the candid observer will not hesitate 
to confess, there is something better and deeper 
than talk, — a certain excitement of the public 
mind, a general sensation, on the subject, which 
indeed is the reason of its being so much discussed* 
The interest of all classes is alive about religion ; 
a delightful contrast indeed with the totpi^L ^Xait^ 
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of things which Wesley and Whitefield found, 
when they were first visited with serious convic- 
tions, and from which they were God's instru- 
ments for recovering both the Church and the 
sects. But this general interest in the many is 
quite consistent with a very low standard of reli- 
gious attainment in individuals, — low, I mean, in 
comparison of what might be expected from the 
motive power which the Gospel brings to bear 
upon the heart. 

Let it be considered that God cannot be guilty 

. of the folly of employing a stupendous machinery 
to achieve an insignificant result, or a result 
which might be achieved, and has been achieved, 
in another manner. And then let it be observed 
how stupendous the machinery is, which Chris- 
tianity brings to bear upon the human heart ; that 
the force employed to sanctify that heart is, if I 
may say so, the whole force of God, — the force of 
motive derived from the Incarnation and Eesur- 
rection, the force of principle derived from the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. Let it be remembered 
that it is the repeatedly declared design of this 
expenditure of power to make men meet for the 

inheritahce of the saints in lijght, — in other words. 
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to sanctify or make saints of them. And then let 
us turn, and look about us, and ask where are the 
saints ? Is Christianity producing among us the 
fruits which God, when He planted it in the soil 
of the earth, designed it to produce ? To many 
questions respecting our moral condition we can 
perhaps give a satisfactory answer. If you ask 
where is integrity, where is amiableness, where is 
social worth, where is attendance upon the ordi- 
nances of religion, where are almsdeeds and chari- 
table institutions, we can produce our instances. 
But be it remembered that many, if not all, of 
these fruits can be borne by unregenerate human 
nature. The annals of heathenism record numer- 
ous instances of integrity and even ascetic self- 
denial among the philosophers, and many others 
of a high moral tone and a brilliant disinterested- 
ness among the people at large. Nay, is it not 
notorious that there were among the heathen, men 
in whom the religious instinct was strongly 
awakened, men of earnest minds who looked for- 
ward with vague apprehension, not however un- 
mixed with hopes of release, to that future life, of 
which they caught a glimpse ever and anon from 
the flickerii2^ and uncertain ray of ttie \\^\) oi 
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Nature ? But Christian saintliness must surely 
go beyond this, as being the product of much 
higher agencies. And where is Christian saintli- 
ness among us ? Without denying its existence, 
it may be yet said that none of the instances we 
can show of it are of a high caste. 

Indeed, is it not the case that there is a singu- 
lar analogy between the present state of know- 
ledge and of piety, — that in this age literature and 
religion fare much alike ? In what were called 
the dark ages, literature was the monopoly of the 
few; gross ignorance was the condition of the 
many. There were some monks and priests who 
represented all the erudition of their times, and 
were great luminaries of learning. And much 
later than the dark ages, while printing was in its 
childhood, and the helps to knowledge few or 
none, you meet with men who were great reposi- 
tories of the literature of the day, giants of intel- 
lectual resource. It is not so any longer. Every 
one knows a little ; few know much ; and fewer 
still know profoundly; they have drawn what 
they know, not from the fountain-head, but from 
commentaries, and abstracts, and summaries, and 
indices, and other books whose province is to 
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make the attainment of knowledge cheap and 
easy. Is it not the same with piety ? The great 
saints of primitive (nay of mediaeval) times stand 
out like stars in the firmament of the Church, all 
the brighter for the darkness of heathenism or of 
superstition which surrounds them. But the ten- 
dency of modem times has been to diffuse among 
many the piety which was once concentrated in 
the few. The public are religious as a public, but 
in individuals the salt has lost its savour. Every- 
body can speak volubly upon controversial sub- 
jects ; but where are the men upon whose heart 
the Truth, which is at stake in controversies, is 
making every day, by means of prayer and medi- 
tation, a deeper imprint ? 

If any remedy is to be applied to this state of 
things, it is plain that we must first set ourselves 
to inquire into its causes. And in conducting 
this inquiry, it is natural to turn our eyes in the 
first place to the Christian Ministry, as at present 
exercised in this country. If the results of the 
Gospel are not what they should be, it is probable 
that there are some defects in the instrumentality 
which it condescends to employ. If saints be not 
made bj the great syatem, may it not \>^ VJtv^^ ^^ 
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means of working it are out of order ? Now we 
are distiilctly told that God's great instrumentality 
for the sanctification and salvation of souls is the 
ministry of the Word : " He gave some, apostles ; 
and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers ;" (for what end ?) "/(W 
the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, /or the edifying of the hody of Christ: 
till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect 
man, unto the measure of the stature of the ful- 
ness of Christ." Stripping this passage of its 
beautiful inspired phraseology, and dropping its 
reference to those miraculous gifts which have 
now passed away, its gist and upshot is this, that 
the ministry of God's Word is the great appointed 
means for the perfecting of the saintly or Christ- 
like character in man. Is there then any flaw 
in our ministry, which may in some measure ac- 
count for the low standard of Personal Eeligion 
on which we have been commenting ? We fear 
there is. We believe that the Christian Ministry 
having, by God's design and constitution, two 
arms wherewith to do its work, one of these arms 
has become paralysed by inactivity. We believe 
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that its office (as regards the Word of God) being 
twofold, to rouse consciences, and to guide them, 
we have for a long time past in the National 
Church (and probably it is the same with the 
sects) contented ourselves with rousing, while we 
have done scarcely anything to guide them. The 
one object of all our teaching, whether in formal 
sermons or in books, has been to make impres- 
sions, not to give them a right direction when 
made. The sermon is thrown every Simday into 
the midst of the people, very much as the arrow 
which found out King Ahab was darted into the 
host of Israel, to take its chance amid the thousand 
arrows which on that day were winging their 
flight to and fro. Often, no doubt, the grace and 
providence of God directs the shaft to the right 
quarter, causes it to reach some sinner's conscience, 
through the joints of a harness of insensibility 
and indifference, and to rankle there in real and 
abiding convictions. But the misfortune is, that 
where such an effect is really produced, both 
minister and people seem to think, judging from 
their conduct, that the work in that particular 
case has gone quite far enough. The impression 
having been made 13 thenceforth left. \.o \\)^^i\ 
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the working power being there, it is assumed that 
it will work, without any further pains on our 
part. The minister prepares a similar stirring 
appeal for other consciences ; and the people ac- 
quiesce in a religion of good emotions, as if these 
emotions were sanctity itself, and not rather 
something to begin and go on upon,— the primary 
impulse in the lifelong pursuit of sanctity. And 
thus the good impressions are allowed to run to 
waste, and no real ground is gained by them. 

We have said that a low standard and a wide 
diffusion seem to be the law to which both re- 
ligion and education are subjected in the present 
day. And perhaps there may be, when we come 
to look closely, a similar defect in the instrument- 
ality employed by both. Popular lectures are one 
of the great agencies employed in the spread of 
knowledge. It is the object of these lectures to 
put in a lively and attractive form so much of the 
subject as is agreeable and entertaining, and to 
hide away all the abstruse research, or the abstruse 
reasoning, by which the results are arrived at. 
The lecturer is considered to have gained his 
point if he has skilfully dressed a rather spare 
dish of knowledge with the garniture of amuse- 
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ment, and sent away his audience pleased and 
tickled with the conceit of having caught a cursory 
insigtt into the bearings of his subject. But as 
they have never grappled with the elements of 
the study, the new facts or ideas conveyed to them 
are forgotten almost as soon as acquired. What- 
ever advantages such a system may have, it is 
certain that no scholar was ever made by it. For 
even now (notwithstanding our intellectual ad- 
vance) there is no royal road to knowledge ; and 
those who would really and truly know must 
still submit to the condition of laborious and 
gradual discipline ; " line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little, and there a little." 

But do not the great majority even of good and 
useful sermons resemble in their principles and 
objects these popular lectures ? Do not those 
sermons especially resemble them, which it is now 
the fashion to preach to the masses, and from 
which we expect some great results, as if they 
were the one religious agency of the day ? If we 
were to define modern sermons as " popular ex- 
positions of Holy Scripture, with a warm and 
stirring application to men's consciences," should 
we go tar wrong? They are designed to tcl^^, 
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and often (under Grace) they do make, whole- 
some impressions of a spiritual character, and the 
people who are touched by them go away pleased, 
thinking " they have got good." And good they 
have got, no doubt ; but then it is good which is 
not followed up. If the good should go in some 
cases as far as real conversion, or change of will, 
there seems to be no provision for edification, that 
is, for building on the foundation thus laid. They 
have been exhorted to religion ; but they have 
not been instructed in it. There is in our exercise 
of the ministry no systematic plan on which 
people are taught, and brought on gradually to- 
wards " the measure of the stature of the fulness 
of Christ." And the results are most mischievous. 
Piety degenerates into a series of shallow emotions, 
which evaporate in the absence of stirring appeals 
to the conscience. The souls of our people be- 
come like Bethesda's pool. Periodically they are 
impregnated with a healing influence; "an angel 
goeth down into the pool, and troubleth the water." 
But, alas ! the virtue of the stimng is but momen- 
tary ; the dregs quickly fall again to the bottom, 
and the water becomes dead, stagnant, and un- 
profitable as before. 
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Thus we seem to have found that one of the 
causes of the low standard of Personal Eeligion 
among us, is probably the want of any definite 
direction of conscience, after it has been once 
awakened. If we carry our inquiry still further 
back, and ask the reasons why this part of the 
ministerial work has been neglected, we shall 
probably find that it is owing to reactions from a 
state of things wrong in itself. Before the Eefor- 
niation, the confessional existed as a living power 
in the Chxirch ; it exists still in the communion 
of the Church of Eome. Frightful as are the evils 
and abuses inseparably connected with the system 
of regular compulsory confession, there was at 
least this advantage connected with it, that under 
such a system the minister could not forget the 
duty imposed upon him of directing the awakened 
conscience. Counsel he must perforce give, 
coimsel practical and definite for the eradication 
of those sins, the avowal of which was poured 
weekly into his ear. The Protestant clergyman, 
on the other hand, confined to the pulpit, is there- 
by, of course, thrown back to a much greater 
distance from the minds of his flock. He does 
not know, and cannot know, except in l\vo%^ n^tj 
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rare cases where a revelation of such things is 
voluntarily tendered to him, what is the nature of 
their difficulties, or the quarter in which their 
trials lie. Hence arises a temptation (though 
surely not a necessity) to do as the certain man 
in the passage above referred to did, to let fly his 
word of counsel without any definite aim, to be 
general and vague both in doctrine and exhorta- 
tion. And it is well if the generality and vague- 
ness do not go so far as to become unreality, if 
the portraitures of the believer and unbeliever are 
not so overcharged as that no man really resembles 
either of them, and if consequently the discourse, 
being meant for nobody in particular, does not fare 
worse than the death-shaft of Ahab, and hit no- 
body in particular. But why, because we rightly 
reject the odious system of the confessional, are 
we to abandon the attempt to direct the human 
conscience from the pulpit, or from the press ? 
The Apostles had no confessionals. And yet were 
not the Apostles ever making such attempts as 
we speak of? What is the nature of the Apo- 
stolic Epistles ? Are they not aU addresses to 
believers in Christ, whose consciences had already 
received, tie primary impulse of true religion. 
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with the view of guiding them in their per- 
plexities, confirming them in their convictions, 
forewarning them against their temptations, en- 
couraging them in their troubles, explaining to 
them their difficulties, and generally building 
them up in their most holy faith ? And are not 
the Apostolical Epistles the great model of what 
stated Christian teaching in a Christian country 
should be? — a process, be it observed, widely 
different from the evangelizing of the heathen, 
and recognised as different in the great baptismal 
commission given by our Lord in the last verses 
of St, Matthew's Gospel, where He bids His 
Apostles first "teach" as di, preliminary tohajptisnif 
— teach with the view of making disciples, — and 
syhseqtoently to baptism " teach " the converts so 
made " to observe all things, whatsoever He had 
commanded." Those two teachings are quite 
distinct. The object of the one was to arouse the 
conscience of the heathen; the object of the 
other was to direct the conscience of the Chris- 
tian. 

The state of things on which we have been 
animadverting is also probably due in part to a 
reaction from the bard and dry style oi. ^xe^.dcv.- 
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ing which was in fashion some half-century ago. 
Some of us can remember the time when ser- 
mons were nothing more than moral essays, setting 
forth some duty, or some grace of the Christian 
character, with little or no reference to those evan- 
gelical motives from which alone an acceptable 
obedience can spring, and no suggestions of any 
value as to the method in which the particular 
grace recommended might be obtained. You were 
told that humility, and self-denial, and content- 
ment were excellent things, and worthy of being 
pursued by all men : but as to the considerations 
which alone can move to the pursuit, and as to 
any practical method of maintaining them under 
difficulties, you were left in ignorance. But when 
it pleased God to quicken the dry bones of the 
Church with new life, men began to see that to 
divorce the moral code of Christ from His con- 
straining love, which alone can enable us to keep 
it, was an unhaUowed act, upon which God's 
blessing can never rest, and that the exhortations 
of the Christian preacher should be something 
warmer, and more genial, and more persuasive 
than the moralizings of Seneca. Since that time, 
with the usual precipitancy of men to extremes, 
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our divines have chiefly husied themselves with 
doctrine, and relinquished (or but feebly occupied) 
the ground of precept. The impression has been 
that people know everything about Christian duty, 
and have no need to be enlightened on that head. 
And if by Christian duty be meant simply the 
moral law of God, in its outward, literal aspect, 
perhaps the impression is more or less correct, at 
least as regards the educated classes. But if by 
Christian duty be meant sanctity of life and char- 
acter, and a growing conformity to the image of 
the Lord Jesus, we must be pardoned for express- 
ing our conviction that our best and most respec- 
table congregations have very little insight into 
the thing itself, and still less into the method of 
its attainment. 

We devote these pages, then, to giving some 
suggestions on the nature of Personal Eeligion, 
and the method of cultivating it, — a subject for 
the treatment of which by the ministers of Christ 
it appears to us that the circumstances of the time 
urgently call. We address our remarks more espe- 
cially to those who perceive the hollowness of a 
religion of merely good impressions, and who feel 
that, if there he vitality in the Christian "praiciYgV^ 

VOL, J. -a 
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within them, they ought, as years roll on, to be 
making progress. The mere earnest desire for a 
holier life, which is often found in such souls, is 
something, — nay, it is much, — ^it is the fruit of 
grace, it is the working in the inner man of the 
instinct which Baptism implanted. Take courage, 
brother ! Earnest desire of holiness is holiness in 
the germ thereof. Soon shalt thou know, if only 
thou wilt foll(m on to know, the Lord. But take 
one short and plain caution before we start. 
Sanctity is not the work of a day, but of a life. 
Growth in grace is subject to the same law of 
gradual and imperceptible advance as growth in 
nature. God's natural creation, Moses tells us, 
was built up step by step, out of its first rudi- 
ments. Who could have believed that the germs 
of all the fair objects which we behold in nature, 
were in that void, and dark, and formless earth, 
over whose waters the Spirit of God spread His 
fostering wing? And who could have believed 
that in this heart of ours, — such a medley of pas- 
sions, vanities, pettiness, ignorance, as now it is, 
— there should be the germs of every grace which 
can bloom in the garden of God — of child-like 
bumility, yea, and of heroic self-sacrifice ? Yet 
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so it is. Be but true to your convictions. Do 
but follow the instigations of that Spirit who 
hovered over the waters of your Baptism. Follow 
Him in darkness and light, through honour and dis- 
honour, through evil report and good report, and 
in due time the new creation shall dawn within 
thee, and the fair fabric of God's spiritual kingdom 
shall be built up step by step, — " righteousness, 
and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost." 



CHAPTER II. 

ON THE CHIEF CHARACTERISTIC OF PERSONAL 

RELIGION. 

" (Srixto ht grate."— 2 Pet. hi. i8. 

IN our first Chapter we spoke of the low standard 
of Personal Eeligion now prevalent, and of the 
causes of it. We assumed that every one of our 
hearers would form a more or less correct idea of 
what was meant by Personal Eeligion, and thus 
that there was no need — at all events at that 
early stage of the argument — of any formal de- 
finition. The words spoke for themselves suffi- 
ciently to enable us to follow the line of thought 
along which our minds were then travelling. We 
shall gain, as we proceed, a more distinct and more 
highly chiselled notion in connection with them ; 
and such a notion, we trust, the present Chapter 
will convey. 

What is Personal Eeligion \ What has been 
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said already will have taught us that it is some- 
thing more than a mere pai-taking in those sensa- 
tions and in that general interest about religion, 
which are now so widely diffused among the 
pubUc. We have also seen that it is something 
distinct from good impressions on the mind of the 
individual, which too often terminate upon them- 
selves. These, however, are rather negative than 
positive features of it ; and having intimated what 
it is not, we are now inquiring what it is. One 
positive characteristic, then, of Personal Eeligion 
—perhaps its chief positive characteristic — is, 
spiritual growth— the growth of the individual 
soul "unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the stature of the fulness of Christ." Personal 
Eeligion involves growth in grace ; so that where 
there is growth there is Personal Eeligion'; and 
where there is no growth, although there may be 
interest in religious subjects and keenness about 
controversies, and a perception of the importance 
of Divine truth, and a warm defence of orthodoxy, 
there Personal Eeligion is unknown. 

Now to say that Personal Eeligion is charac- 
terized by growth, is only another form of saying 
that ibe man who has it is spirituaJl^ ?iX\N^ 
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Growth in the animal and vegetable worlds is the 
sure sign, and the only sure sign, of life. If a 
branch does not sprout and put forth leaf and 
blossom in the spring, we know that it is a dead 
branch, — ^the sap which is the life of the tree does 
not reach it, is not circulating through it. If an 
infant lives, it grows, — increases in stature daily, 
while its features fill out gradually into that defi- 
nite shape which they are to wear through life. 
But we need not restrict the remark to infants. 
The bodies of adults grow as really, though not as 
sensibly, as those of children. Particles of matter 
are continually flying off from our bodies, and 
being replaced by others; so that, according to 
a very old and often-quoted computation, the 
whole mass of the human body undergoes an 
entire change, — ^becomes, in fact, a new body, — 
once in every seven years. This constant dis- 
charge of old particles, and accretion of new ones, 
though accompanied with no change of feature or 
stature, is growth ; and it is a sign of the vitality 
of the body. A dead body lacks the principle of 
life, by which alone nourishment can be taken in 
from air and food, and transmuted into the sub- 
stance of the human frame. 
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Ifow we know that nature is everywhere a 
parable of grace. Its being so is the basis of all 
those beautiful illustrations which are called the 
parables of our Lord. And in the case before us, 
nature furnishes a most important parable of re- 
Ugious truth. There is no organic life without 
growth in nature ; and there is no spiritual life 
without growth in grace. I say, no spiritual life, 
—no continuous state of life. Spiritual impulses 
there may be many. Impulses, however, are not 
life, though they may originate or restore life. 
Here again we resort to nature for an illustra- 
tion. There is an agency connected with life 
called galvanism. You may galvanize a paralysed 
limb, and by galvanism may restore the circula- 
tion, and so restore Hfe, to it. But the galvanism 
is not the life ; it only rouses the dormant powers 
of Ufe. Galvanism is a certain development of 
electricity, the same mysterious agent which, in 
another form, darts to and fro among the clouds 
of heaven. The life of the limb, on the other 
hand, consists in its answering the purposes for 
which it was made, in its habitual subservience to 
the will, in the power of contracting and relaxing 
its vauscles, when the wiR gives it notice \.o ^Q ^Ci, 
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Now the professing Christian, who is not spiritu- 
ally alive, is a paralysed member of the Body of 
Christ. Impulses from a heavenly agent, the Holy 
Ghost, are ever and anon sent through the medium 
of God's ordinances into this Body of Christ, and 
impart a convulsive, fitful motion even to those 
limbs which are paralysed. It does not, however, 
follow that the paralysed limbs are restored. In 
some cases they may be ; in some they may not. 
At all events, the fitful movement of the limb is 
one thing, its permanent vitality another. That 
glowing impression which you carried away from 
such a sermon, that seriousness which such a 
warning or such a bereavement left on your mind, 
may, after a convulsive movement of the soul — 
after saddening you for a week, or wringing a few 
tears from you — pass away for ever, and leave you 
still in a state of spiritual paralysis. Or it may 
reaUy rouse the powers of life in your soul, may 
succeed in enlisting the whole machinery of the 
inner man, — understanding, affections, will, in 
Christ's service, — ^may act as the first impulse in 
a career of holiness. Do not confound God's grace, 
I . its motions^ influences, instigations, inspirations, 
ith spiritual life. It is on account of this con- 
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fusion of thought that well-meaning persons often 
suppose all to be right with them because they 
are the subjects of so many good impressions. 
God's grace comes to us from without, in order to 
quicken spiritual life in us ; but the life itself is 
something internal. The grace resembles the 
angel who troubled Bethesda's pool, and for a 
moment conveyed to it a healing virtue. The life 
of the water would have consisted in its being 
changed permanently from a stagnant pool into 
a living spring, which as a fact was never done. 

To resume, then, our argument at the point from 
which we have slightly digressed. The question 
whether any of us has Personal Eeligion, resolves 
itself into a question whether he has in him a 
principle of spiritual growth ; and spiritual growth 
implies spiritual life. Personal Eeligion there- 
fore is, in fact, one and the same thing with the 
spiritual life of the individual soul. — And now let 
us turn, at this early period of the discussion, to 
examine our own consciences upon the truth which 
we have already gained. It must, I suppose, 
stand to reason that nothing but a Personal Eeli- 
gion will stand us in stead at the last day. The 
iudividuaJ wiR then be the object o5 t\i^ T3\nycl<^ 
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scrutiny ; not the society in which he has moved, 
and whose sentiments, habits, and circumstances 
have perhaps reflected upon him a superficial tinge 
of piety. Society is made up of individuals ; and 
the sentiments of society are ultimately formed 
and determined by the sentiments of individuals ; 
and therefore God, who searches all deep things, 
will examine at that day microscopically the little 
world of the individuars mind. " And when the 
king came in to see the guests," says our Saviour, 
" he saw there a man who had not on a wedding 
garment." He saw there a man; one man, — 
singular ; not that there will not be found at the 
last hundreds of thousands of souls in the same 
sad plight as this poor man; but to teach us 
forcibly, by the selection of a single specimen, that 
no one shall pass muster in the crowd, that not 
only all, but each must be judged, — that upon each 
soul in that awful crisis the full glare of Divine 
Omniscience must be turned in, — that the religion 
which alone will then abide must be personal, 
deep, individual Is ours then at present a Per- 
sonal Bdigion ? Is it a growing one ? Is there a 
pnnciple of growth in it ? Does it wax stronger 
against texziptotions, more steadfast in faith, more 
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constant and more fervent in prayer, as years roll 
on ? Are our views of God and of Christ gradu- 
ally enlarging and clearing, and becoming more 
adequate ? Are they more humbling to ourselves, 
but at the same time more inwardly satisfactory 
and consolatory than they used to be ? Are be- 
setting sins more resolutely and successfully mor- 
tified than they used to be ? Are our souls, though 
sometimes stirred by spiritual emotions, like 
Bethesda's pool ? or is the Spirit's agency in them 
deep, profound, eternal — " a well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life V* 

Eeader, seeing that on the answer to these ques- 
tions our all is suspended, it behoves us to be very 
carefiil in answering them. Is my religion a 
growing one ? In that word " growing " the deci- 
sion of the whole question is wrapped up. Mark 
the point, I pray you, and keep to it. The point 
is not, whether I have veiy lively feelings, very 
warm emotions in connection with religion (those 
are often constitutional and dependent on physical 
temperament), but, whether I am growing ? The 
point is not, whether I fulfil certain duties, social 
and religious, with commendable regularity (a re- 
flectiQZ2 satisfactory enough as far aa it g^^^,\>\>^ 
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not bearing on the present question), but, whether 
I am growing ? And again the point is not (God 
forbid that it should be !) whether I am coming 
up to the standard of character and conduct which 
I have set before myself ? whether I am satisfied 
with my own life ? whether I am as yet near to 
the mind and image of Christ ? whether I am in 
sight of the goal of perfection? — not this, but 
simply, " Am I growing?" This one little word 
is the test, which, faithfully applied, shall reveal 
to us our state. But how to apply it ? how to be 
sure that we are applying it right ? Methinks I 
hear some reader ask whether this growth is con- 
sistent with frequent relapses, with the backslid- 
ings (some of them very serious) of which he is 
only too conscious ? To which we answer, with 
some assurance, " Yes, if the fall have been one of 
infirmity ; if the will has (so to say) picked itself 
up afterwards, and though bruised and bleeding, 
gone manfully forward, giving its hand once 
again to the Lord Jesus, and consenting heartily 
(as before) to His guidance." There may be 
health and vitality in a constitution plagued 
with sickness; and if there be such a vitality, 
it TTzJl . enable the constitution to throw the 
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sickness off. We do not for a moment desire 
to excuse sin; but at the same time God's 
people should be instructed for their comfort, that 
there is a wonderful economy in His Kingdom of 
Grace, by which He sometimes brings even out of 
relapses (as in the case of the fall of St. Peter) a 
burst of penitent love and zeal, which gives the 
soul a most powerful forward impulse. The 
Apostle had denied Christ in a moment of weak- 
ness ; but he rises from the denial at once, when 
his Master's look recalled him to himself, and 
goes out and weeps bitterly. Soon afterwards we 
discover that he has grown in grace. We see him 
throwing himself into the water, and wading 
ashore to meet the Lord, — a mute but very touch- 
ing way of saying that his affection is now more 
zealous than ever. As an illustration of this law 
in the Kingdom of Grace, consider the movement 
of the tide when it is coming in. It is movement 
wpon the wJiole, The water is sure to cover that 
diy beach in two or three hours' time, and to float 
that stranded sea-weed ; but it is not a movement 
wUhout relapses. Each wave, I suppose, gains a 
little ground, but each wave falls back as soon as 
it has plashed upon the shore. Even ao m >3cift 
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Christian life, there may be a forward movement 
on the whole, consistently with many relapses, 
though this assertion requires to be guarded by 
the observation that the relapses must be such as 
proceed from infirmity, and not from malice pre- 
pense. Deliberate habitual sin cannot possibly 
consist with spiritual growth ; but the shaking of 
a man's steadfastness by a sudden tornado of temp- 
tation (which was St. Peter's case) may do so. 
The great question is whether, after every such 
fall, the will recovers its spring and elasticity, and 
makes a fresh start with new and more fervent 
prayer and resolve. Indeed, the making many 
fresh starts after relapses of infirmity is a hopeful 
sign of growth. In order to any great attainment 
in spiritual life, there must be an indomitable re- 
solve to try and try again, and still to begin anew 
amidst much failure and discouragement. On 
warm dewy mornings in the spring vegetation 
makes a shoot; and when we rise, and throw 
open the window, we mark that the May is blos- 
soming in the hedgerows. And those periods 
when a man can say, " I lost myself sadly yester- 
day in temper or in talk ; but I know that my 
cruei&ed Lord took upon Him those sins and an- 
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swered for them, and to-day I will earnestly strive 
against them in the strength of His Spirit, invoked 
into my soul by earnest prayer ;" these are the 
warm dewy mornings of the soul, when the 
spiritual life within us sprouts and blossoms 
apace. 

Again, it should be remembered, lest any whom 
the Lord hath not made sad should be put out of 
heart by the application of the test, that all real 
growth is very slow, and its actual progress im- 
perceptible. The seed sown on stony ground, 
which/(9r^Am^A sprang up, because it had no deep- 
ness of earth, proved a failure. Jonah's gourd, 
which came up in a night, perished also in a night. 
We never see plants actually growing ; we only 
take notice that they have grown. He who would 
form a sound judgment of his spiritual progress 
must throw his eye over long, not short, intervals 
of time. He must compare the self of this year 
with the self of last ; not the self of to-day with 
the self of yesterday. Enough if amid the divers 
and shifting experiences of the world, and the 
manifold internal self-communings arising there- 
upon, that delicate plant, spiritual life, has grap- 
pled its Sbie a, little deeper into the aoil \Jaaxi \^ 
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seemed to have done in an earlier stage of our pil- 
grimage, now fairly past. 

Let those characters, for whom they are de- 
signed, take to themselves the comfort of these 
considerations. But let not the indolent and for- 
mal derive from them the slightest encouragement. 
Again we say, that the one sign of vital Personal 
Religion is growth. There is no growth in a life 
of spiritual routine, in a mechanical performance 
of duties, however important, or a mechanical 
attendance upon ordinances,however sacred. There 
is no growth without zeal and fervour, and that 
sort of enthusiastic interest in religion, with 
which a man must take up anything if he wishes 
to succeed in it. There is no growth in the deli- 
berate adoption of a low standard, in the attempt 
to keep back a moiety of the heart from Christ, 
in consenting to go with God thus far only, and 
no further. There is no growth in contenting our- 
selves with respectability, and declining the pur- 
suit of holiness. There is no growth without 
fervent prayer, "in spirit and in truth." And, 
finally, there is no growth (whatever be the hopes 
with which we may be flattering ourselves) without 
continual and sincere effort. 
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But it is now time to conclude this chapter. 
And we will do so by remarking that if an exami- 
nation of conscience should show that we are not 
growing in grace, there is but one alternative, 
which is that we are falling back. An awful 
truth ; but one as infallibly certain as any other 
phenomenon of our moral state. Neither in mind 
nor body does man ever " continue in one stay." 
His body, as we have seen, is constantly throwing 
off old particles of matter and appropriating new 
ones. Every breath he breathes, every exertion 
of his muscles and limbs, every particle of food 
he swallows, makes some minute change in the 
bodily framework, so that it is never entirely the 
same. Of each individual among us it may be 
said with truth at any given moment, that he is 
either rising to, or declining from, the prime of life 
and the maturity of his physical powers. And 
the mind no less than the body is in a continual 
flux. It too has its moral element, the society in 
which it lives, — it too has its nourishment, which 
it is constantly imbibing, — the influences of the 
world and the lower nature, or those of the Spirit 
of Gk)d. One or other of those influences is al- 
ways impercepfcibJj passing into ihe nvmdi ^tA 

VOL. L o 
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effecting a gradual change. And the awful 
thought is, that if the change is not for the better, 
it must be for the worse ; if the mind is not 
appropriating the higher, it must be appropriating 
the lower influences ; if there is no growth in 
grace, there must be a growth in worldliness and 
sin. Strictly speaking, nothing is morally indif- 
ferent ; every moral action leaves its impress upon 
moral charaxjter. Our fireside conversations, our 
thoughts as we pass along the streets to our daily 
work, our spirit in the transaction of business, all 
have some amount, small though it be, of moral 
value; all are tending more or less remotely to 
form the character ; amid all, and through all, we 
are either making spiritual progress or falling 
back from the mark. With what solemnity do 
these thoughts invest even the most trifling inci- 
dents of life ! It is impossible to pass through 
them and come out the same ; — we are changed 
either for the better or for the worse. We will 
look to it, then, that in future at least it shall be 
for the better. If it have been hitherto for the 
worse, we will this very hour embrace that already 
purchased pardon, which obliterates in an instant 
the jfiiilt of a whole past career of sin, and that 
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grace profifered by Christ no less gratuitously, 
which renews the will unto newness of life. And 
to-morrow we will, in the strength of that grace, 
make a new beginning, taking up this anthem 
into our mouths, " All my fresh springs shall be 
in Thee." 



CHAPTER III. 

OF THE ENTIRE DEPENDENCE OF SANCTITY ON CHRIST, 
AND OF THE RELATION WHICH THE MEANS OF 
GRACE HOLD TO HIM. 

** 3U)tbt in JHje, anb i in 20x1. ^« iht htmch carnnoi htax 
fxvdt 0f it»tif, txwfi iX -shtht m the hint ; na xnoxt acn 
2t, txapt 2« aAtbe in JHje. 

'' £ am the ibine, s^ are the Jbranehe^ : he that abtbeth mg3U, 
aiib £ in him, the jeiamx Jbrin^eth forth mneh Irmt : for 
toithxmt Jfte 2< ^tt 1)0 nathittg."—- St. John xv. 4, 5. 

THE subject of this treatise is Personal Eeli- 
gion, or, in other words, that "holiness, 
without which no man shall see the Lord." It is 
evident that we shall be liable to misapprehend 
the subject fundamentally, unless we have at the 
outset a clear notion of the nature of Christian 
holiness. It is to give the reader this clear notion 
that the present Chapter wUl be devoted. 

In the passage which stands at the head of it, 

there is a slight inaccuracy of translation, which 

requires to be set right before the force of our 
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Lord's words can be thoroughly appreciated. 
" Without Me ye can do nothing," should rather be 
rendered "Apart from Me/' "separate from Me," 
"in a state of independence on Me ye can do no- 
thing." "Apart from Me " by no means conveys 
the same idea as "Without Me." The latter 
would imply merely that unless Christ concurred 
with His people in their efforts, they could do no- 
thing. " Apart from Me " goes beyond this. It 
implies that He is the alone originating Source of 
all sanctity in them. "Without" the concur- 
rence and assistance of a strong person, a weak 
one cannot lift a heavy weight; but the depend- 
ence of the weak person on the strong in order to 
lift the weight, is not the dependence which the 
word here employed indicates. "Apart from" 
the soul (or principle of life) the body is motion- 
less, and cannot stir a finger. This is the sort of 
dependence indicated in the passage before us. 
Christ is to the Christian the alone source of 
sanctification or spiritual life, just as the soul is 
to the body the alone source of natural life. 

I do not know that any other prefatory obser- 
vation is needed, except that "the fruit" men- 
tioned in this passage generically is a^^cv^e^^J^ > 
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and in detail, those fruits of the Spirit which are 
enumerated by St. Paul in Gal. v., '' Love, joy, 
peace, longsufifering, gentleness, goodness, faith, 
meekness, temperance." The fruit consists in 
certain holy tempers and affections of heart, the 
possession of which will uniformly insure right 
conduct, but which are much more easily seen to 
be absolutely dependent upon Christ's working 
than right conduct itself is. If a man be com- 
manded by God to do any action whatsoever, he 
can string up his will to do it. But when certain 
sentiments and dispositions are required of him 
which involve a thorough change of the heart's 
natural propensities, that is another matter. The 
affections are far less under the will's control than 
the actions are. — That these gracious sentiments 
and dispositions are called by the Apostle fruits 
of the Spirit, and by his Divine Master fruit pro- 
ceeding from Himself, the true Vine, need not 
cause any difficulty. In Christ dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Godhead bodily. He is the smitten 
Eock of the wilderness, through whom alone the 
. living waters force their passage to polluted man. 
His glorified humanity is the appointed receptacle 
of Grace, from which Grace emanates into all the 
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moral universe. Hence the Spirit is called the 
Spirit of God's Stm, 

The great subject brought before us by the 
passage is, that the sanctification of the Chris- 
tian, LIKE HIS JUSTIFICATION, IS ENTIRELY DE- 
PENDENT UPON OUR Lord. 

As regards our Justification, this is clearly seen 
(at least in the Eeformed Churches) and generally 
admitted. That Christ alone can atone for sin ; 
that His Blood and nothing else can procure the 
pardon of it ; that on the ground of His merit 
exclusively we can find acceptance with God, re- 
instatement in His favour, and admission to His 
presence; that "aU owr righteousnesses are as 
filthy rags," and that therefore we must look out 
of ourselves for a righteousness which can stand 
the scrutiny of God's judgment, and that such a 
righteousness, white as the driven snow, is to be 
found in Christ only, — all this, whatever recep- 
tion such a doctrine might have met with half a 
century ago, is now so thoroughly established, and 
has gained such a footing in the minds of reli- 
gious people, that to prove it from Holy Scrip- 
ture to persons of ordinary religious acquirements 
would be altogetber superfluous. 
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But it is thought that, unlike Justification 
(which is something that passes on the sinner ex- 
ternally to him, a sentence of acquittal pronounced 
on him by God, in consideration of our Lord's 
merits), Sanctification is a process within us 
(which no doubt is true); and hence it is errone- 
ously inferred that it is carried on much more in- 
dependently of Christ than Justification is ; that 
human will, effort, and exertion contribute very 
mainly to it, and that Christ is not the all in all 
of it, not " our strength " in the same way and to 
the same extent as He is "our righteousness." 
And hence a false notion of holiness springs up in 
many minds, and finds such a lodgment that it 
is very difficult to dispossess it. Holiness is sup- 
posed to be an achievement mastered at length — 
much as a lesson is mastered — by a variety of ex- 
ercises, prayers, fastings, meditations, almsdeeds, 
self-discipline. Sacraments; and when mastered, 
a sort of permanent acquisition, which goes on 
increasing as the stock of these spiritual exercises 
accumulates. It is not regarded in its true light 
as a momentary receiving out of Christ's fulness 
grace for grace, as the result of His inworking in 
a heart, which finds the task of self-renewal hope- 
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less, and makes itself over to Him to be moulded 
by His plastic hands, resigning, of course, its will 
to Him in all things, without which resignation 
such a surrender would be a horrible hypocrisy. 

Now let us take up the illustrations of this 
truth ; and first, His own illustration, the wisest, 
profoundest, and most beautiful of all. " As the 
branch cannot bear fruit of itself except it abide 
in the vine ; no more can ye, except ye abide in 
Me ;" " Apart from Me ye can do nothing." The 
circulating sap, which is the life of the tree, is 
indeed in the vine-branch, so long as it holds of 
the stem ; but in no sense whatever is it from 
the vine-branch. Cut off the branch from the 
stem, and it ceases instantaneously to live, for it 
has no independent life. Even so the fruits of 
the Spirit, while of course our hearts are the 
sphere of their manifestation, are in no sense 
from our hearts ; they are not the result of the 
energizing of our own will ; they are not a righ- 
teousness of our own, built up by a series of en- 
deavours, or a laborious process of self-discipline, 
but a righteousness outflowing continually from 
the fulness of Grace which is in Christ. 
Another illu^fcration may perhaps \i^\"p \»o \x£l- 
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press the truth. When we walk abroad on a beau- 
tiful day, and survey a landscape lit up by the 
beams of a summer sun, our eye catches a variety 
of colours lying on the surface of this landscape, 
— there is the yellow of the golden grain, the green 
of the pasture-land, the dark brown of those thick- 
planted copses, the silver gleam of the stream 
which winds through them, the faint blue of dis- 
tant hills seen in perspective, the more intense 
blue of the sky, the purple tinge of yonder sheet 
of water ; but none of these colours reside in the 
landscape, they are not the property of the mate- 
rial objects on which they rest. All colours are 
wrapped up in the sunlight, which, as is well 
known, may be seen resolved into its elementary 
colours in the prism or the rainbow. Apart from 
the sunlight no object has any colour ; as is shown 
by the fact that, as soon as Light is withdrawn 
from the landscape the colours fade from the robe 
of Nature. The difference of colour in different 
objects, while the sim is shining, is produced byl 
some subtle difference of texture or superficies, 
which makes each object absorb certain rays, and 
reflect certain other rays, in different proportions. 
Now Christ ia the Sun of Eighteousness, in whom 
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dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily — 
the fair colour of every grace and Christian virtue. 
When Christ is shining upon the heart, then these 
virtues are manifested there — by one Christian, 
graces of one description, by another of another, 
according to their different receptivity and natural 
temperament ; just as, when the sun is shining, 
colours are thrown upon a landscape, and reflected 
by the different objects in different proportions. 
But as no part of the landscape has any colour in 
the absence of the sun, nor can acquire any inde- 
pendently of the sun, so Christians have no grace 
except from Christ, nor hold any virtue indepen- 
dently of Him. 

Let it be clearly understood, then, that the great 
secret of bringing forth much fruit, or, in other 
words, of all advance in grace and holiness, is, 
according to the profound teaching of our Lord 
Himself, a constant keeping open (and if possible, 
enlarging) the avenues of the soul towards Him. 
If a vine-branch is to sprout and throw out new 
suckers and shoots, the tube by which it com- 
municates with the stock of the tree must adhere 
tightly to the stem, and be well open for the pas- 
sage of the 5ap. If you desire to see t\ie eolova^ 
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of furniture in this room, whose shutters are 
closed, throw open the shutters, and admit the 
full flood of simlight. And if you desire to see 
the dead heart put forth the energies of spiritual 
life, and the dark heart illumined by the fair 
colours of spiritual grace, throw wide open the 
passage of communication between Christ and it, 
and allow the Life which is in Him, and the 
light which is in Him, to circulate freely through 
it. — But how to do this ? in other words, how to 
fulfil His own precept, " Abide in Me, and I in 
you ?" Ah ! Adtally important question, — ques- 
tion upon which the whole of our sanctification 
(and thus the whole of our salvation) is sus- 
pended ! Let us address ourselves to answer it, 
with the earnest prayer that God would guide us 
unto all truth. 

Observe that our Lord prescribes mutual in- 
dwelling, as the secret of spiritual fertility. Take 
heed that ye " abide in Me, and I in you." Here 
is not one idea only, but two: the dwelling of 
the Christian in Christ, as the body dwells in an 
atmosphere; and the dwelling of Christ in the 
Christian, as the soul dwells in the body. 

i Takeheed,first,thatye"abideinMe." This 
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is done by faith. As we first consciously entered 
into fellowship with Christ by faith (I say con- 
momly entered into fellowship with Him, for 
when we were baptized as infants we entered un- 
consciovsly into His fellowship), so there is no 
other way to abide in Him than by repeated exer- 
cises of the same faith. The faith which enables 
the soul to abide in Christ is nothing else than an 
assured trust and confidence on our part, that, as 
He has already wrought out for us our acceptance 
with God, so He will work in us every gracious 
disposition (be it repentance, or faith itself, or 
humility, or hope, or love) which is necessary to 
qualify us for glory. It is not enough to suppli- 
cate these graces ; we must lean upon Him for 
them, and fix the eye of expectation upon. the 
promise of His new Covenant, " I will put My 
laws into their mind, and write them in their 
hearts :" being well assured that He will fulfil to 
us the terms thereof. There is a promise, I say, 
that He will fulfil in us all the work of Sanctifi- 
cation ; and it is well that it is so, by way of 
making assurance doubly sure, and giving to the 
doubtful heart a stronger consolation. But even 
were there no promise, could it be a q\\.e^\j\avi^J^'Ui 
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whether He would form in Us those tempers f 
frames of mind, which He himself requires of 1 
Do we seriously beheve that He loved us so 
tensely as to abdicate His throne in heaven 
our sakes, to empty Himself of all the glory wh 
He had with the Father before the world was 
confine Himself within the limits of man's fee 
faculties, and feebler body, to expose Him sell 
shame, and spitting, and obloquy, and a de 
most cruel and ignominious ? If we do not beli 
as much as this, we are clearly no Christh 
And if we do believe thus much, is it coneeivs 
that He who has gone to the utmost verge of s 
sacrifice in ransoming our sotds, should be ws 
ing to us in what will cost Him no sacrifice, 
yet is necessary to complete our salvation % 
the soul has the least scintillation of a desire 
be holy ; much more, if it is bent on being hi 
as far as its power goes ; still more if it is atri-v 
and struggling to be holy, and beating gainst 
ct^ of its corruptions in a great longing for sj 
tual freedom, as a poor imprisoned bird beats, i 
sees outside the bright sun and the green ti 
and other birds flitting to and fro in the 1 
ethex, — ^18 it conceivable that the Incarnate 1 
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the Love which bled, and agonized, and poured 
itself out in death for the objects on which it had 
fastened, should not meet that desire, that long- 
ing, that striving, and visit the soul with power ? 
As without holiness no man shall (or can) see the 
Lord, must not Christ be much more earnestly 
anxious to make .us holy, than we can be to be 
made so? If we do not believe in this earnest 
anxiety of His, do we believe in His love at all ? 
Have we ever really apprehended it; or has it 
been merely a tale recited in our ears, which we 
do not care indeed to contradict, but which has 
never at all taken hold of, or touched our hearts ? 
Ah ! what if these struggles to be holy should 
themselves be in a certain sense a token of unbe- 
lief ? What if the poor bird imprisoned in the 
cage should be thinking that, if it is ever to gain 
its liberty, it must be by its own exertions, and 
by vigorous and frequent strokes of its wings 
against the bars ? If it did so, it would ere long 
fall back breathless and exhausted, faint, and sore, 
and despairing. And the soul will have a similar 
experience, which thinks that Christ has indeed 
won pardon and acceptance for her, but that 
Sauctification she must win for herse\£, an^ vvxA'et 
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this delusion beats herself sore in vain efforts to 
correct the propensities of a heart which the Word 
of God pronounces to be " desperately " wicked. 
That heart, — ^you can make nothing of it yourseK; 
— leave it to Christ, in quiet dependence upon 
His grace. Suffer Him to open tte prison doors 
for you, and then you shall fly out and hide your- 
self in your Lord's Bosom, and there find rest. 
Yield up the soul to Him, and place it in His 
hands, and you shall at once begin to have the 
delightful experience of His power in sanctifying. 
" Yield up the soul," we say. And in saying 
'so, we of course imply (though it needs to be ex- 
pressed, as well as implied) that you yield up your 
will without reserve. There is no such thing as 
yielding up the soul without yielding up the will ; 
for the will is the chief power of the soul. Christ 
Himself cannot sanctify a moral agent whose will 
holds persistently to his corruptions. Even a man 
cannot liberate a bird from its cage, which Ukes 
to stay there, refuses to move when the door is 
opened, and flies back when it is taken out. Gk)d 
has given us a free will, the exercise of which 
cannot indeed change our hearts, or renew our 
moral nature, but which can say " Nay " to the 
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world, to the flesh, and the devil ; which shows 
that it can say "Nay," by sajdng it sometimes, 
when worldly interests are concerned. And this 
"Nay" it must say, if the soul is to be sanctified 
and bring forth fruit. 

II. But our blessed Lord said not only "Abide 

in Me," but also " Let Me, or take heed that I, 

abide in you." He thus teaches us that Ordi- 

ance, as well as Faith, forms part of the system 

of His religion, and especially that Ordinance, in 

which indeed all others are included, by which 

He communicates Himself to the faithful soul. 

In order to the fruitfulness of the vine-branch, 

two conditions have to be fulfilled ; the first, that 

the branch should adhere closely to the stem, and 

offer an open tube for the passage of the sap, — 

this is the abiding of the branch in the vine ; the 

second, that the sap shall rise ever and anon from 

the vine-stock, and pass into the branch, — ^this is 

the abiding of the vine in the branch. Similarly 

in the case of the Christian. The first condition 

of his spiritual fruitfulness is that he shall adhere 

by a close trust to Christ, and keep open towards 

Him the avenues of faith, hope, and expectation. 

This is, "Abide in Me." The secondi \a, >i)wbi^ 

VOL. I ^ 
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Christ shall continually send up into his heart a 
current of holy inspirations, new loves, good im- 
pulses, devout hopes. Or, more accurately, that 
He shall communicate Himself to the soul by the 
continual influx of the Holy Ghost. This is, 
"And I in you." And this communication of 
Himself is made specially (where that Sacrament 
may be had) in the Supper of the Lord ; He comes 
at those seasons into the opened avenue of the 
faithful communicant's soul, comes to cement by 
His own passage into the inner man the union 
in which our faith cleaves to Him ; and the result 
is " the strengthening and refreshing of our souls 
by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies 
are by the Bread and Wine." 

Thus a devout and frequent use of the Sacra- 
ment appointed for spiritual growth, and as the 
instrument of Christ's indwelling, is, though not 
literally expressed in this passage, clearly implied. 
And it should be observed that the Divine alle- 
gory quite precludes the supposition that without 
faith in the recipient the Holy Supper will avail 
anything for sanctification and growth in grace. 
The vine-stock may push upwards its sap in strong 
current, at the first outburst of the genial spring ; 
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but what will that avail the branch which does 
not hold closely to the tree, which is half broken 
off from the stem, and the fracture filled up with 
dust, or corroded by insects ? Christ may offer 
Himself to us in the Lord's Supper ; but, if the 
soul cleaves not to Him, if the avenues of the 
heart are not open to Him, how can He enter ? 

Finally, it is particularly important, in speak- 
ing of Christ's communication with us by Ordi- 
nances, to recognise the exact position which the 
Ordinance holds, so as not to estimate it unduly, 
or erect it into the place which is due only to the 
Lord of the Ordinance. Be it clearly understood, 
then, that no Ordinance (not even Holy Com- 
munion itself) is otherwise valuable than as a 
channel or vehicle of communication with the 
Church's Lord. They are all (even the highest 
and holiest) so many tubes, through which the 
sap of grace rises from the vine-stock into the 
branches. For which reason, in advocating the de- 
vout use of Ordinances, we do not in the slightest 
degree derogate from our Lord's honour, nor direct 
the eye of the mind to another point of sight than 
Him. It is not to be imagined for a moment 
that a man by prayers, and fastings, ^ivA TXva^W 
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tions, and Sacraments, lays in a stock of holiness, 
which becomes to him so much realized spiritual 
gain, upon which he may draw in case a spiritual 
bankruptcy should threaten him at the hour of 
death or the day of judgment. Away with such 
ideas, which are a modern form of Pharisaism ! 
These Ordinances are precious and blessed for no 
other reason than that they bring us into relation, 
by His own institution of them, with the great 
Head of the Church; and except we stand in 
such relation, and except such relation is from 
time to time renewed, and cemented, and strength- 
ened, there is no life in us. Of faith itself the 
same remark might be made. There is no in- 
trinsic merit in trusting to Christ, just as there is 
no intrinsic merit in praying and communicating ; 
but faith is the ordained inward means, as Prayers 
and Sacraments are the ordained outward means, 
of communication with the One Source of Life 
and Sanctity. 

An illustration may sometimes serve a good 
turn in keeping truth distinctly before the mind. 
I therefore offer the following illustration of the 
mutual relations between Christ, our faith, and 
Christian Ordinances. A woman, like the Sama- 
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ritan in the Gospel, comes with a pitcher to draw 
water at a well. Her object is to reach and pro- 
cure the water ; and she does this by letting down 
the pitcher into the well, and drawing it up again. 
It is at once understood that the pitcher is not the 
same thing as the muscular action by which it is 
let down and drawn up. Both must contribute to 
the result : for without either pitcher or muscular 
action no water could be obtained ; but the pitcher 
is external to the person, the muscular action a 
movement of the person. It is also clearly seen 
that neither pitcher nor muscular action are water 
-—that the arm might put itself forth for ever, and 
the pitcher be let down continually, but that if it 
were a dry pit into which the vessel were lowered, 
no refreshment could be had thereby. The figure 
is easy of application. Christ is the Well of the 
Water of life, from whom alone can be drawn 
those streams of Grace which refresh, and quicken, 
and fertilize the soul. It is by faith that the soul 
reaches out after this living water ; faith is the 
soul's muscular action, by which the water is 
drawn up and brought into use. But faith needs 
as an implement those means which Christ has 
appointed, and particularly the mean oi Taeiasi^^ 
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which He instituted for the conveyance of Him- 
self to faithful souls. These means are the pitcher, 
in which the water is conveyed. Faith is not a 
Christ ; neither are Sacraments a Christ ; but 
faith (under all circumstances) and Sacraments, 
where they may be had, are necessaiy to the ap- 
propriation and enjoyment of Christ. 

Oh for more faith, more of the principle which 
cleaves closely in trust, and affiance, and self- 
surrender, to the Lord ! It is not in the use of 
means, generally speaking, that religious persons 
are deficient ; but it is in that believing use of 
them w^hich recognises Him as the only Source of 
Grace and Life, and having done His will with 
simplicity, assures itself of the blessing. O True 
Vine, let us cleave to Thee with such a faith, so 
that the virtue which is in Thee may pass into 
our souls, and that we may bring forth much fruit, 
to the glory of God the Father ! Amen. 



CHAPTER IV. 

PERSONAL RELIGION BOTH ACTIVE AND 
CONTEMPLATIVE. 

" Jn the gear that 'gixttQ Uzzmh tiuh i «ato tdao the Jxrcb 
SfiUins ttp^« a thrmte, hiflh anb tifttb »p, anb h:« 
imnfiUtb the temple. 

" S^obt it «tO0b the <Serayhim : each om hab «ix toin^^ ; 
toith ttoaitt he cobtttb hx» face, attb toith ttoain he cobtttb 
Ida feet, attb toith ttoain he bib fl-s." — Isa. vi. i, 2. 

WE are speaking of Personal Religion, which 
has been explained to be one and the same 
thing with the life of God in the individual soul. 
In this Chapter we propose to trace out the two 
great divisions of the subject. 

We are taught by our Lord Himself to pray- 
that God's will may be done " upon earth, as it is 
in heaven." The persons by whom it is done in 
heaven, are, of course, the holy angels. Our Lord, 
therefore, in bidding us offer this petition, pro- 
poses to us the angelic life as the model of the 
Christian life. And this throws ua.\)ack \x^0TiN3ckfc 
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inquiry what the life of angels is ; for manifestly 
we cannot form our life upon their model, unless 
we have some sufficient idea of their pursuits and 
occupations. Accordingly, the Scripture furnishes 
such an idea. The veil is drawn aside by the 
prophet Isaiah, and a glimpse is given us of the 
life of Seraphim, or "burning ones" (for such is 
the meaning of the Hebrew word), an order of 
angels who in all probability take their name from 
the fervent zeal and burning love with which they 
are animated. The prophet sees in a vision these 
shining creatures standing above the throne of 
Christ (for it was He, St. John informs us, whose 
glory Isaiah saw on this occasion) ; and their 
occupations were twofold : first, contemplative 
devotion; secondly, quick and active service. 
" Each one had six wings ; with twain he covered 
his face, and with twain he covered his feet ;" 
— this is the Seraph's life of devotion. "And 
with twain he did fly ;" — this is his life of active 
service. If, then, God's will is to be done by His 
people on earth as it is by His angels in heaven, 
there must enter into the spiritual life upon earth 
two great elements : devotion towards God, and 
work toT God. We will take a general view of 
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each of these. Subsequent chapters will pro- 
secute the subject in detail under these two 
heads. 

I. The spiritual or angelic life upon earth con- 
sists not only of devotion. To suppose that the 
spiritual life is devotion, and nothing else, is the 
mistake of the recluse, the ascetic, and the monk. 
One round of religious service, one long peal of 
the organ from matins to evensong, one prayer un- 
broken, except by the actual necessities of the 
body, and by these as little as may be, — this is the 
idea of conventual life, though it may be an idea 
never realized to the full extent. And quite apart 
fix)m the conventual system, wherever there are 
multiplied religious services (a great help, of 
course, if used in a certain way), and leisure and 
the will to attend on them, there is always a ten- 
dency, against which the devout man must be on 
his guard, to wrap up the whole of religion in 
attendance upon the means of grace. But the 
Seraph himself, though indeed the spirit of adora- 
tion is upon him always, is not always engaged in 
direct acts of praise. *' With twain of his wings 
he doth fly," — speed forth, like lightning, upon 
the errands on which God sends liim. Gc^t^<^, 
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who stands in the presence of God, must come 
down to the earth, and enter beneath a humble 
roof in Nazareth, to salute a poor maiden as mother 
of the Son of God. Another angel has it in charge 
to descend periodically into the pool of Bethesda, 
and impart to the waters a healing efficacy, suffi- 
cient for one patient. Another is sent to roll 
back the stone from the Holy Sepulchre, and sit 
upon it, inspiring the Eoman guard with terror, 
and the holy women with an assurance of the re- 
surrection. Another must pass into St. Peter's 
prison-house, and lead him out through bolt, and 
bar, and iron grating, " to freedom and cool moon- 
light air." Another must shoot down, like a fall- 
ing star, into the cabin of a ship tossed with the 
waves of the stormy Adriatic, and announce to St. 
Paul that, despite all the fury of the elements, he 
and all the crew, of which he formed a part, were 
safe in life and Kmb ; while another is commis- 
sioned to salute by name a praying centurion of 
the Italian band, and to assure him that his 
prayers and his alms had come up as a memorial 
before God. Thus one and all of them are, not 
merely adoring spirits, but also "ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister for those who shall 
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be heirs of salvation." Praise is not their only 
occupation ; they have active work to do for 
God. 

Eeader, there is a deep-seated necessity for work 
in the constitution of our nature. In the absence 
of regular and active occupation, the mind is apt 
to grow morbid, stagnant, and what is worse than 
either — selfish. One of the greatest thinkers of 
antiquity defined happiness to be " an energy of 
the soul" And is it not true ? Only watch the 
avidity with which men, even in extreme old age, 
when one would think that the interests of this 
life were on the wane for them, catch at some ex- 
citing pursuit, like politics. The lesson which as 
Christians we should draw from this observation, 
is that most unquestionably God has made man 
for activity, as well as for contemplation. The 
reason why the activity fails in numberless in- 
stances to secure happiness,' is that it is separated 
from Grod, that it is not in His service and in- 
terests. This being the case, it too often engrosses, 
hampers, entangles, impedes, — is as a dead- weight 
to the soul, instead of, as it might be, a wing, and 
a means of furtherance. 

Let eyery one, therefore, who studies Yei^ou^ 
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Eeligion, seriously consider, first, in what quarter 
lies the work which God has given him to do ; 
and next how he may execute that work in a 
happy and holy frame of mind. I need not say 
that the services on which God condescends to 
employ men are almost infinitely various. Each 
one of us has a stewardship somewhere in the 
great social system, and some gift qualifying him 
for it ; and if he will but consult faithfully the in- 
timations of God's providence, he will not be long 
before he discovers what it is. It may be that 
we are called to very humble duties, duties very 
low down in the social scale. Still even they are 
held from God, and constitute a stewardship ; and 
the one talent which qualifies us for them will 
have to be accounted for as much as if it were ten 
talents. To regard the business attaching to any 
station of life as insignificant, is as unreasonable 
as it is unscriptural. St. Paul says of the human 
body, that God has "given honour to those members 
which lacked." The same may be said of society. 
Its whole fabric and framework is built up of hum- 
ble duties accurately fulfilled by persons in humble 
stations. What would become of society, and how 
could its well-being and progte^a \i^ s^ecured, if all 
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the subordinates in every department of life, all 
those who have to play the more mechanical 
parts, were to throw up their callings on the 
excuse that they were not suflficiently dignified? 
How would it fare with the plans of the architect, 
if the builders and masons throughout the country 
were to suspend their labours ? But we need not 
reason upon the subject, where the Word of God 
has spoken so explicitly. The Scripture, with 
that wonderful penetration into the thoughts of 
man which characterizes its every page, has taken 
care to set the seal of dignity and sacredness upon 
those callings and employments which are lowest 
in the social scale. Our Blessed Lord, when learn- 
ing of the doctors in the Temple, and through 
their instruction growing in wisdom, teaches us 
that to be engaged thus in childhood is to be 
about our Father's business. We naturally look 
down upon a child learning a lesson, and think 
that it is no great matter whether the lesson be 
learned or not. Christ opens a widely different 
view of the subject, when He connects even a 
child's growth in visdom with its relation to 
God : " Wist ye not that I must be in the things 
of my Father ?" (Iv rots rov Trarpos juiov.^ 
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But still more remarkable, perhaps, in its bear- 
ing on our present subject, is the treatment of the 
duties of servants in the New Testament. These 
servants were slaves, and mostly slaves to heathen 
masters. If ever duty took a degrading form, it 
must have done so frequently in their case. If 
ever of any calling one might say, "There is no 
divine stewardship in it," this might have been 
said surely of slavery among the heathens. Yet 
it is recognised in the strongest way, that even 
the slave's duties may be sanctified by importing 
into them a Christian motive, and that when 
such a motive is imported into them the service 
is really done not to a human master, but (mar- 
vellous condescension !) to the great Head of the 
Church Himself. " Servants, obey in all things 
your masters according to the flesh: not with 
eye - service, as men - pleasers ; but in singleness 
of heart, fearing God : and whatsoever ye do, do 
it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance : for ye serve the Lord 
Christ!' No less truly, then, than quaintly did 
good George Herbert sing : 
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" All may of Thee partake : 
Nothing can be so mean, 
Which with this tincture — * for Thy sake/ 
Will not grow bright and clean. 

** A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine, 
Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine." 

Jfow if both a child's education, and a slave's 
drudgery find their place in the vast system of 
God's service, what lawful calling can we suppose 
to be excluded from a place in that system ? 

II. But we remark, secondly, that there is a 
contemplative element in the service of the Sera- 
phim, — that their activity is fed from the springs 
of their devotion. There are two chief passages 
of Holy Scripture (one in the Old and one in the 
New Testament) in which we obtain a gUmpse of 
angels engaged in worship. One is that before 
us, in which the prophet sees the Seraphim, with 
veiled faces and feet, crying one to another before 
the throne, " Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of His glory." This was a 
heavenly scene. It was enacted in the Temple, 
which represented Heaven. But in the New 
Testament we find the Seraphim domesticating 
themselves upon earth, m the outlying fi^^^Si oi a. 
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village where the cattle were penned. When the 
Lord of Heaven, laying aside the robe of light 
and the tiara of the rainbow, appeared among us 
in the form of an infant cradled in a manger. He 
drew an escort of the Seraphim after Him: "And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God and saying. Glory 
to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men." 

The ministry of angels, then, is only half their 
life. The other half, which indeed makes their 
ministry glow with zeal, is their worship. And 
so it must be with God's human servants. 

The activity which flows from ambition, the 
diligence which is purely mechanical and the re- 
sult of habit, is not angelic diligence and activity. 
To attempt to lead the spiritual life without de- 
votion is even a greater mistake than to go apart 
from our duties in order to lead it. Our flying 
on God's errands will be an unhallowed flight, if 
we do not first secretly adore Him in our hearts. 
A prayerless day of hard work, consecrated by no 
holy meditation, oh, what a dull, plodding, tramp- 
ing day is it ! How do we spend money in such 
a day for that which is not bread, and our labour 
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for that which satisfieth not ! How does God in 
such a day deal with us, as with the Egyptians of 
old, taking ofif the chariot-wheels from our work, 
80 that we drive it heavily ! How, if we turn our 
mind to better things in the stillness of the night, 
does the Lord seem to stand over the bed, and 
reprove all that godless toil and turmoil which, 
in a spiritual point of view, has run to waste, 
with this loving irony : " It is but lost labour that 
ye haste to rise up early, and so late take rest, 
and eat the bread of carefulness ; for so He giveth 
His beloved sleep ! " And in these times, in this 
country, the danger of a vast majority of men — 
your danger, perchance, reader — lies in this direc- 
tion. Activity is now, if it ever was, the order 
of the day with all classes. Competition, and the 
cry for qualified persons in every department of 
industry, are driving all drones out of the social 
hive. No one has a moment to spare. The 
strain and stress of occupation frequently proves 
too great for feeble bodies and sensitive minds. 
And with those who are physically and intellec- 
tually equal to cope with the pressure of multi- 
plied and urgent business, the mind too often 
burrows and is buried in its work, and ^Ci^xc,^^ 
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ever comes out to sun itself in the light of 
heaven. With a fatal facility we dispense our- 
selves from prayer, and meditation, and self-ex- 
amination, on the ground of fatigue, or pressing 
avocations, or necessity of refreshment. Yet 
secret devotion is the source, not of strength 
only, but of comfort, and even of success, in any 
high acceptation of the word. Success is no 
success if it makes not a happy mind ; and the 
mind which is not holy cannot be happy. A 
good author writing before the invention of the 
compass says, — " Even when your affairs be of 
such importance as to require your whole atten- 
tion, you should look mentally towards God from 
time to time, as marinei-s do, who, to arrive at 
the port for which they are bound, look more up 
towards heaven than down on the sea on which 
they S£dl ; thus will God work with you, and in 
you, and for you: and all your labour shall be 
accompanied with consolation." 
; Hitherto we have been founding our remarks 
on a passage of Holy Scripture which represents 
to ufl the employment of angels. And it may be 
thought by some that the nature of angels being 
jmbaUy exempt from those infirmities which 
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beset onrs, and not exposed to the pressure of 
weariness or the urgencies of appetite, they are in 
truth no suitable model for us, or at all events a 
model which, from the disparity of their circum- 
stances, can only put us out of heart. But have 
we no instance of a life, both eminently practical 
and eminently devout, led in the flesh, and under 
the constant pressure of physical infirmities ? Has 
man never yet attained to live the angelic life 
upon earth? Indeed he has done so; and the 
record of his having done so is in the Gospels. 
There was One " tempted in all points like as we 
are, yet without sin," who followed up days of 
active benevolence, in which He spent and was 
spent for the people, by nights of prayer. Consider 
only that touching passage of His history, in which, 
after receiving the announcement of the Baptist's 
death, our Lord expresses a natural desire for 
privacy and repose. The multitudes, however, 
track Him to His place of retirement, and throng 
around Him there with the clamour of their neces- 
sities, as heretofore. Fallen human nature could 
hardly have done otherwise than vent a slight irri- 
tability at having its purpose thus rudely crossed ; 
but firom the depths of that most pure axLdL\aNm?^ 
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heart there struggled up no other feeling than that 
of compassion, as He looked forth upon the sea 
of human heads. Human misery called the Grood 
Shepherd, and He at once responded to the call. 
He healed all the sick whom they had brought, 
and " began to teach them many things," until 
the day wore away. Having fed their minds with 
Divine truth. He proceeded to feed their bodies 
miraculously before He dismissed them, " lest they 
should faint by the way." And this being done, 
one might have thought that at the close of so 
laborious a day, He would at length have sought 
repose. But He does not so. The pouring out 
of His soul before the Father has been delayed ; 
but it shall not be precluded. That His solitude 
might be entire. He compels His disciples to get 
into a ship, and go before unto the other side, 
whUe He himself upon the mountain offers His 
evening orison late into the night. And though, 
of course, no fallen creature has ever maintained 
the same nicely-adjusted balance between devo- 
tion and active service which is observable in the 
mind and life of Christ — ^though some saints have 
been (like St. John) characterized rather by de- 
yout contemplativeness, and otli^ia (like St. Paul) 
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by zealous activity — ^yet stll His true people have 
preserved in dififei'ent proportions the twofold 
character ; — all have been men of service, and all 
have been likewise men of prayer. 

We have spoken of service and prayer separ- 
ately, as it is necessary to do in a disquisition. 
Yet we ought not to think of them as indepen- 
dent things, but rather as closely related and 
interpenetrating one another. Service and prayer 
are the web and woof of the Christian life, of 
which every part of it is composed. Both are in 
the groundwork of the stufT. Not even in point 
of time must they be too rigidly sundered from 
one another. Prayer at stated seasons is good 
and necessary ; but a man aiming at sanctity in 
ever so low a degree, will find it impossible to 
confine his prayers to stated seasons. He will 
soon discover that prayer is Kterally, and not 
merely in a figure, "the Christian's breath of 
life ;" and that to attempt to carry on the spiri- 
tual life without more prayer than the recital of 
a form on rising, and retiring to rest, is about the 
same absurdity as it would be for a man to open 
Ms casement morning and evening, and inhale the 
fresh air for a few minutes, and then aa'y \jci \msv- 
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self on closing it^ that that amount of breathing 
must suffice him for the rest of the day. The 
analogy suggested by this image is, I believe, a 
perfectly true one, and wiU hold good if examined. 
The air from the casement is very delicious, very 
healthful, very refreshing, very invigorating; it 
is a good thing to stand at the casement and in- 
hale it ; but there must be air in the shop, in the 
factory, in the office, as well as at the casement, 
if the man, as he works, is to survive. Under 
this view of it, ejaculatory prayer is seen to be 
even a more essential thing than stated prayer. 
Both are necessary to the welUheing of the Chris- 
tian life ; but the momentary lifting the heart to 
God — the momentary realization of His presence 
amidst business or under temptation — ^is neces- 
sary to its very being. The life is no more, when 
this work is suspended. For which reason pro- 
bably it is that the great apostolic prayer-precept 
is given with a breadth which excludes all limita- 
tions of time and place — " Pray without ceasing." 
Ejaculatory prayer, however, must by-and-by form 
the subject of a distinct Chapter, which we will 
not now anticipate. 
Header, our subject assumes, as we progress 
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with it, a more definite shape in our minds. Per- 
sonal Eeligion, as we saw it in our last Chapter, 
involves growth. Personal Eeligion, as we now 
see, involves prayer — ^including under that term 
aU the exercises of devotion, both public and 
private. Then are we men of prayer ? Let the 
conscience take home this question and answer 
it faithfully. Let the conscience of men, and of 
men of business, take it home. It is a man's 
question, and a busy man's question, rather than 
a woman's. Women as a general rule have more 
leisure than men, and have certainly more of that 
constitutional temperament which, when God's 
grace visits it, inclines to devotion. It is in a 
hard, busy, bustling life, a life which asks an 
active and unimaginative mind, and which chills 
all approach to sentiment — in short, it is in the 
life of an Englishman of business habits that the 
temptation to live without prayer is felt. How 
then, in your case, and in mine, can the searching 
question be met ? Widely as in different ages 
and different countries the experiences of the 
children of God have differed, this has been the 
one universal experience, the one common charac- 
teristic without; a single exception — ^Vvoax'jAi'^^^%^ 
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elders, and brave martyrs, and wise teachers, and 
weak women, and servants, and even little chil- 
dren, " the great multitude which no man could 
number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, 
and tongues," — all have been people of prayer. 
Prayer is the very spot of His children ; and the 
more we know of the power of Personal Beligion, 
the more distinctly will the spot come out, as it 
were, upon the surface of the skin. Is the spot 
upon us ? Do we enter often into the closet of 
the dwelling, oftener still into the closet of the 
heart, to commime with our Father which seeth 
in secret? Unless this be our case, all our in- 
terest in religion is superficial, not personal, and 
will appear to be so, to our confusion, in the day 
when God shall judge the secrets of men by Jesus 
Christ according to the Gospel. 



PART II 
THE CONTEMPLATIVE LIFE 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE MAGNIFICENCE OF PRAYER, AND THE PRAC- 
TICAL DEDUCTIONS FROM THAT DOCTRINE. 

" 3Be that amtih to (Soi/'—HEB. xi. 6. 

THE Christian life, as we saw in our last 
Chapter, branches out like the life of the 
Seraphim, into the two divisions of Devotion and 
Action. We shall speak first of Devotion, endea- 
vouring to furnish some thoughts which may be 
practically useful to the reader in his efforts to 
maintain communion with God ; and then of 
Active Life, — the spirit in which its duties should 
be fulfilled, and its difficulties surmounted. And 
as ejaculatory prayer is, in fact, the intermingling 
of devotion with action, — as it is the meeting- 
point of prayer and service, — ^we shall give it a 
middle place between the two, and use it as a 
bridge, whereby to pass from the first to the 
secoud division of our subject. 
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First, then, to speak of Devotion, which for our 
present purpose may be all summed up in one 
word, Prayer. There would be less of formality 
in prayer, and far more of strength and enjoyment 
in it, if men did but grasp the idea of what prayer 
is. But simple as the idea is, it requires an effort 
of mind to master it ; and while we are willing 
enough to pay mechanically our daily tribute of 
homage at the Throne of Grace, natural slothful- 
ness always recalcitrates against an effort of mind. 
Gradual ascent is as necessary to the mind, in 
order to its reaching a great idea, as it is to the 
body, in order to its reaching a great height. We 
cannot ascend to a pinnacle of a cathedral, which 
towers aloft in air, without either steps or an 
inclined plane. We cannot reach the summit of 
a mountain without first toiling up its base, then 
traversing its breast, and then, successively, cross- 
ing the limits where verdure passes into crag, and 
crag into a wilderness of snow. Even when we 
have gained the highest point we are still, it is 
true, at an infinite distance from the blue vault of 
the firmament which stretches above our heads. 
Still we have a better and more exalted view of 
w^iafc that firaiament is : we have at least risen 
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above the fogs and mists which obscure its glory ; 
and the air which encompasses us is transparent 
to the eye, and invigorating to the frame. Now 
the law of man's bodUy progress is also the law 
of his mental progress. Both must be gradual. 
No grand idea can be realized except by succes- 
sive steps and stages, which the mind must use 
as landing-places in its ascent. But what if the 
mind, after all its toil, should prove unable fully 
to master the idea, as must be the case where the 
idea to be mastered is connected with God and 
things divine? It does not at all follow that 
therefore our labour has been lost. We have, 
at all events, risen to a higher level, where our 
view is more transparent, more elevating, more 
sublime, and where the play of the thoughts is 
invigorating to the inner man. And now let us 
apply these reflections to the subject in hand. 

Prayer is nothing more or less than a " coming 
to God." Now the bare conception of this thing, 
" coming to God," is sublime and ennobling to the 
highest degree. But we are familiar with the 
idea, and our very familiaiity with it — ^the cur- 
rency of it among religious persons and in reli- 
gious books — has worn off the sharp edg<^^ ol \\», 
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until it has ceased to have any definite impress. 
Let US seek and pray that the idea may revive 
with some power in our minds. And this we will 
do by a series of hypotheses, which shall be as 
landing-places for the mind in its ascent. 

1. Let us suppose as the first step that we 
enjoyed the privilege of opening our minds to, 
and consulting in our every diflBiculty and trial, 
the very wisest, and best, and most powerful man 
upon earth. Suppose that such a person resided 
in our immediate neighbourhood, so as to be at 
all times easily accessible to us. Suppose that 
his doors stood open day and night, and that he 
had left instructions with his servant never to 
deny him to us. Suppose that, from his repeated 
invitations, coupled with the well-known sincerity 
of his character, we were perfectly assured that he 
would give his whole mind to any case which we 
might lay before him, and consult for us to the 
best of his ability, and with the keenest interest 
in our welfare. Can there be any doubt that the 
doors of this wisest, and best, and most powerful 
of all men would be besieged with applications 
for admission to his presence, and that even where 
persons in distress were not immediately extri- 
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cated by his advice, it would be a great relief to 
their minds to hear him say, " This is an intricate 
case, and wUl require a great deal of manage- 
ment ; but be assured I will bear it in mind, and 
take such measures in it as are most for your 
welfare ? " 

2. But the judgment of even the wisest and 
best men, while in the body, is liable to be dis- 
turbed by many influences which death will set 
aside. Mixed up inevitably with earthly interests, 
and looking at things more or less through the 
medium of public opinion, they are not now as 
impartial judges of truth and right as they will 
be when separated altogether from the world. 
Let us imagine then this great separation to have 
taken place, — ^the just man to have been " made 
perfect," and to be now lying in Abraham's bosom, 
his mind stocked, not only with the experiences 
of life, but with the thousand additional lessons 
which death will convey. Imagine his spirit to 
be accessible after death (as some foolishly and 
wickedly pretend that disembodied spirits are 
accessible) to those in whom he felt, while living, 
the strongest interest. Let us suppose, to make 
the imagre more definite still, that he is ^ feflasi, 
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who has always had, during life, a word of coum 
and sympathy, and a hand of succour for 1 
children ; and that it has so come to pass th 
death has not cut them off from this reso 
Doubtless, they would avail themselves of t 
privilege with great eagerness; the differen 
between the consultations with the living a 
the departed parent being chiefly this, that a c< 
tain awe would rest upon their minds in t 
latter case, from the reflection that they had to 
with the inhabitant of another world, and tt 
the advice given would be doubly valued, comi 
(as, on the hypothesis, it does) from a sph( 
where all errors of judgment are thought to 
corrected. 

3. And now for another step in our asce: 
The Scriptures speak largely of angels, a cL 
of beings whose faculties transcend ours in ( 
present state ; and certain words of our Bless 
Lord are upon record, which, though they cam 
be said to prove, yet certainly favour, the popu 
idea of the Jews, that to each person is assigc 
a guardian angel. Assuming, then, for the S8 
of argument, that such guardian angels exist, 
us suppose that each, oi ftvem fe^la a spec 
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loving interest in the particular soul under his 
guardianship, trembles for it as in the mad 
phrenzy of transgression it hangs upon the brink 
of eternal ruin, and rejoices for it, and with it, as 
it is plucked away from that brink by the arm of 
the Good Shepherd, and brought back to the fold 
from which it had strayed. Suppose, again, in this 
case that we had each of us some power of access 
to this guardian angel, that we could summon 
him to our aid, lay our difficulties before him, 
unburden our minds to him with the assurance 
of receiving from him both sympathy and suc- 
cour. Can it be supposed that we should not 
avail ourselves of such a privilege, as opportunity 
offered ? that we should never call him to our 
councils, or submit to him our cares ? 

The truth is, that both with regard to angels 
and to the spirits of departed saints, the very 
questionable notion that they are accessible to us 
has been greedily caught at and acted upon by 
the Eoman Church. In defiance of Holy Scrip- 
ture, which gives no intimation whatever of the 
possibility of such intercourse, and which, even 
if it were possible, would exclude it, as having a 
tendencj^ to idolatry, and as being a -pe^Y^^moTL ^\ 

VOL. L ^ 
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a religious instinct, the Romanist still calls on 
the Virgin, the saints, the holy Apostles Peter 
and Paul, his own patron saint, and his own 
guardian angel to help him in his troubles. A 
clear proof this, that, if such intercourse between 
this world and the other were feasible and sanc- 
tioned, it would be abundantly practised by all 
men, that the wisdom and power of creatures 
above us in the scale of nature would be called 
in aid of our ignorance and feebleness at almost 
every hour of our existence. 

4. But we have now climbed by gradual stages 
to the summit of the mountain, and are left to 
contemplate a privilege, which not only might be, 
but which is our own, and yet of which (partly 
from its very cheapness and commonness) we 
either do not avail ourselves at aU, or avail our- 
selves in a formal and mechanical manner. " He 
that Cometh to God." Inasmuch as God is the 
Infinite One, we can never by any reach of the 
mind grasp entirely the idea of coming to Him ; 
but have we not derived some help, some clearness 
of view, some apprehension of the magnificence of 
prayer, from the train of thought which we have 
been pursuing ? Created po^ et , m^dom, love, all 
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have their limits, beyond which they cannot help, 
counsel, or sympathize : our difficulties, our per- 
plexities, our sins, might easily outrun them ; and 
access to them might not be nearly of so much 
value as we are apt to imagine. But, " he that 
Cometh to God " — what shall I say of this pri\d- 
lege ? The tameness of human language is dis- 
appointing when we attempt to describe it. 
Throw into one great sum -total all that you 
have ever experienced, or can conceive, of wis- 
dom and power, the most far-sighted discern- 
ment of results, with the most absolute control 
over them, — the keenest intuition into character, 
with every conceivable influence for moulding it, 
— think of a providence not of this earth, which 
no opposition can surprise, and no device counter- 
plot, calmly and serenely evolving its own designs 
from the perverse agencies of man, and turning 
the very arm which is raised to defeat it, into a 
minister of its will, — imagine a Being so wonder- 
fully endowed that the whole keyboard of Nature, 
Providence, and the human heart lies under His 
hand, and, smitten by His mystic fingers, gives 
forth the harmony which pleases Him ; and then 
mvest 'B.im in your conceptions wiWi ^aim\feTi^^^ 
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of love, which is not discouraged by the deepei 
moral degradation in its objects, and which clinj 
to the person of the sinner with nnchilled dev( 
tion even' while it condemns his sin with a 
abhorrence no less than infinite,— imagine such 
Being, and imagine Him accessible to man, an 
you imagine One, to whom in their hour of nee 
all the world, unless indeed the spell of sonc 
deadly fascination were laid upon them, would I 
resorting continually for guidance, help, and con 
fort. But this is no imagination. It is a realit 
God is such a Being as we have laboured 1 
describe. He not only permits, but invites ; nc 
only invites, but commands, the approach to Hi] 
of every comer. And if there be no promise ths 
every prayer shall be heard according to the exac 
tenor of its prescription, yet assuredly there is 
promise to all who ask, — most simple, most ea 
press, most universal, — of that nourishment c 
grace for the human spirit, which is the alon 
support of spiritual life : " If ye then, being evi 
know how to give good gifts unto your childrei 
how much more shall your Father which is i 
heaven give the Holy Spirit to them that as 
Him?" 
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But might we not be reasonably barred from 
this access to God by a deep feeling of His 
purity, coupled with the consciousness of our 
own sin? Indeed it might most justly be so. 
The Scriptures, and our own hearts re-echoing 
the Scriptures, assure us that in God there is, 
by the very necessity of His nature, a deep- 
seated moral antipathy to evil. " He is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity." In His holiness 
He is a consuming fire to the unholy creature. 
The rays of the sun, concentrated in a burning- 
glass, cause any combustible material, upon which 
they are so brought to bear, to become sere, to 
shrivel, to crumble, to ignite, and finally to pul- 
verize. Something analogous would be the fate 
of the sinner who, without mediation, should 
presume to draw upon him the full notice of the 
holy God by ventuiing into His presence. But 
we know well that God has provided for the re- 
luoval of this barrier. We know well that the 
obedience of the Lord Jesus was such that the 
holiness of God can detect in it no flaw; that 
His Death and Passion were the endurance by 
the Righteous One of God's curse upon sin ; and 
ShsLt the earliest message of the Go^^^ Aa, ^^ 
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both the obedience and the death of Christ are 
available for every member of the hnman family 
who, without an attempt at self -justification, 
simply throws himself upon that plea. The way 
to come to God, and the only way to come so as 
not to meet with rejection, is Christ. "I am 
the way: no man cometh unto the Father but 
by Me." In other words, when the soul is to be 
lifted up in prayer, it must be in dependence 
upon His merits and blood-shedding. It was to 
symbolize this precious and fundamental truth, 
that the primitive Christians wore a white gar- 
ment in divine worship (which stiU survives 
among us under the name of the surplice), thus 
giving a lesson, as they were fond of doing, 
through the eye, that no soul of man could ap- 
pear before God in its native deformity ; but that 
before we draw near to the throne of grace, we 
must put on the robe of righteousness, which the 
Lord Jesus wove, and now offers gratuitously to 
all who sincerely confess their spiritual naked- 
ness and shame. 

But it is now time to exhibit the bearing of 

these remarks upon our general argument. Prayer 

13 the source and secret oi t\ie atteiv^^im^liich 
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the Clmstiaii must cope with the duties and 
difficulties of life. And one most obvious danger 
besetting the constantly repeated prayers of per- 
sons in active life, is formality. Such persons, 
while too conscientious to abandon the habit of 
stated prayer, soon find that there is every temp- 
tation to satisfy the conscience with the attentive 
repetition of a form, which takes no hold of the 
mind, and exerts no moral or spiritual influence 
on the temper. Every real Christian is well 
aware that thus to reduce prayer to a form, is 
to drain away from the exercise all its virtue, 
until it becomes a broken vessel, empty of power 
and comfort. But how to prevent, even with the 
best disposition, its lapsing into a form ? The 
thing is by no means easy, or to be accomplish- 
ed without effort. This is just one of those 
struggles which beset real Personal Eeligion, 
and which baffle and often make sad the Chris- 
tian who cannot acquiesce in mere respectability, 
and feels that God has called him to saintliness. 
The design of this treatise being to afford help 
and counsel to such persons, and to lead them 
gradually onward, let me recommend that special 
atteniiau he paid to the begimmig axA €xA ^*l 
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stated prayers. " Before thou prayest/' says the 
wise man, " prepare thyself." Let the mind, as 
much as may be, be solemnized, calmed^ toned 
down, by taking in the thought of the presence of 
God, and the sublime idea of coming to Him. It 
has been our purpose in this Chapter to indicate 
the path along which the mind may travel with 
interest and profit on such an occasion. Endea- 
vour to recall these thoughts, or such as these, 
with a secret aspiration that by grace you may 
be enabled to realize them. Lift up the mind 
gradually, and by stages, to some apprehension, 
however dim and unworthy, of the majesty, the 
might, the wisdom, the holiness, the love of Grod ; 
and when, to use the Psalmist's expression, " the 
fire kindles, then speak with your tongue." The 
ready excuse for not complying with this advice, 
which springs to every lip, is, " Time ; the sort of 
prayer you describe asks time ; and my occupa- 
tions drive me into a corner for time." To which 
the answer is twofold : first, that time might pro- 
bably be gained by very little of that self-disci- 
pline, which surely no man should grudge to 
bestow on the work of his salvation. Let con- 
scienee answer whether, despite «1\ tlaia pressure 
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of occupation, time is not continually made for 
engagements of an agreeable nature ? and if made 
for them, why not for more serious engagements 1 
Secondly, that as in other things, so in prayer, — 
a little done well is vastly better than more done 
superficially. Let it be remembered, too, that 
both the precept and the model which Our Lord 
has given us, rather discountenance long prayers. 
We are expressly counselled by Him against 
using vain repetitions, and thinking that we shall 
be heard for our much speaking ; while the com- 
pression of thought and brevity of the Lord's 
Prayer is such, as to make it desirable that the 
petitioner should pause a little upon each clause, 
and slightly expand for himself the meaning, as 
he goes along. 

The end of stated Prayers should also be made 
the subject of some attention and care. It is 
surprising how little this principle has been re- 
cognised in books of devotion. In manuals of 
preparation for the Holy Communion, for exam- 
ple, how little emphasis is laid, as a general rule, 
on the regulation of the heart and conduct s\(b- 
sequeifUly to the Ordinance ! The natural recoil 
from the strain which real pxayei ^1^?^"^^ "S^^ 
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upon the mind is levity. Against this levity t 
devout man should watch and strive. When '\ 
have withdrawn into ourselves for a while for Coi 
munion with God, the glare of the world shou 
be let in graduaJly on the mind again, as i 
oculist opens the shutters by degrees upon 1 
restored patient. The impression of having h 
an interview with the King of kings amid t' 
ministries of Cherubim and Seraphim should d 
be rudely tossed off, but gently and thougl 
fully cherished. And it shall be as a noseg 
of fresh flowers, which a man gathers befc 
he leaves some fair and quiet garden, a refres 
ment amidst the dust and turmoil of earth 
pursuits. 

Make experiment of this advice, rememberi 
that in spiritual as in intellectual discipline, eai 
efforts are for the most part clumsy failures, ai 
that repeated trials are the uniform condition 
success : and you shall find, under the blessi 
of God, that your prayers will grow in life ai 
interest, and will give that bright and hap] 
tone to the mind, without which no one e\ 
encountered successfully the duties and tempi 
tiona ot dioMy^ life. 



CHAPTER II. 

OF THE TWOFOLD ASPECT OF PRAYER, AND THE NECES- 
SITY OF PRACTISING IT IN BOTH ASPECTS. 

" Jet mg yragtr bz »tt forth befoxt thtt ta inan«t ; aitb 
the lifting n]r Jtrf ms Itaxtba na the zbtninQ »ncxi&cz,** 
—Psalm cxli. 2. 

IT is observable that our Blessed Lord, in His 
Sermon on the Mount, takes up the subject 
of prayer twice ; once in the sixth, and again in 
a totaUy difiTerent connection, in the seventh chap- 
ter of St. Matthew's Gospel. Why, it may be 
asked, when He was on the subject of prayer in 
the sixth chapter, did He not then and there 
exhaust all that was to be said upon it ? It is 
possible that the answer to this question may be 
found in the twofold aspect of Prayer, which will 
fona the subject of this Chapter. Prayer is a 
means of supplying man's necessities : this is 
its human aspect, its face towards man. Under 
this aspect our Lord regards it in tti^ a^N^u^ 
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chapter, where He gives the consolatory assur- 
ance that all our real wants shM be supplied by 
it : " Ask, and it shall be given you ; seek, and ye 
shall find ; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you." But Prayer has another quite distinct as- 
pect. It is an act of homage done to the Majesty 
of God. ■ Accordingly it is to be performed with 
the utmost reverence and solemnity ; there is to 
be no babbling in it, no familiar glibness of the 
tongue, no running of words to waste, but sim- 
ple, grave, short, sound, well-considered speech. 
So had King Solomon said loug centuries ago: 
" Be not rash with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be hasty to utter any thiug before God : for 
God is in heaven, and thou upon earth : there- 
fore let thy words be few." And so says One 
greater and wiser than Solomon, even Christ, 
" the Power of God, and the Wisdom of God." 
These are His words in the sixth chapter of St. 
Matthew's Gospel : " But when ye pray, use not 
vain repetitions, as the heathen do : for they 
think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking." " Be ye not therefore like unto them." 
In the same paragraph, He says that the homage 
18 not to be ostentatiously oSet^A-^Wt m tlie pri- 
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acy of the closet. Privately as it may be paid, the 
ather will acknowledge it openly. Observe how 
le promise runs in this section of the Sermon. 
[e says not, " The Father will give you the thing 
iked for;" for that was not exactly the aspect 
nder which He was then viewing Prayer ; but 
He shall reward thee openly," — acknowledge 
iee as a true worshipper in the face of men and 
agels. The secret homage of the Saints is to be 
tmed at the Day of Judgment Their wants are to 
B supplied in the present; life. Both these benefits 
•e the crown and meed of real believing prayer, 
ut they are entirely distinct subjects of thought. 
In our last Chapter we rather looked at Prayer 
the former of these two views, as a means of 
ipplying man's wants. We regarded it as a 
mring out of the heart with all its felt neces- 
bies, trials, and burdens before God. This it is. 
ut it is something more than this. And unless 
e hold before the eyes of our minds this second 
jpect of it, not only will our view be theoreti- 
Jly incomplete (which of itself would signify 
litle), but practical errors will be insinuated 
ito our minds, against which it behoves every 
jvout man to he upon his guard. 



i 
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tually paid. This indeed is the inner princi 
and spirit of the fourth Commandment. C 
says we must keep a certain portion of our ti 
clear from secular occupations. That time is 
be devoted to the observance of His ordinan( 
and to attendance upon His worship. It is t 
we reap priceless blessings from this observa 
and attendance. But the blessings are not 
sole point to be considered. All our time fi 
the cradle to the grave is due to Grod. Every < 
is the gift of His mercy through Jesus Chi 
Therefore one day in each week, — and, on ] 
cisely the same principle, a certain portion 
our leisure each day, — ^must be fenced ro 
from the intrusion of secular cares and seci 
business, and reserved for devotion, in ackn 
ledgment that we hold all from Him. Upon 
principle the stated private prayers of morr 
and evening should be offered punctually, 
well as under the view already dwelt upon, 1 
we need something from God, and must go ; 
ask it. Think of yourself before you kneel do 
not simply as a suppliant for help, but as a pr 
addressing himself to offer sacrifice and to b 
incense. The time oi tToie ixiOTimi^ ot eveu 
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oblation is come; the Altar is ready ; the incense 
is at hand ; the sacerdotal robe of Christ's Eight- 
eousness waits to be put on : array thyself in it ; 
and go into the sanctuary of thy heart, and do 
the priestly ministration. 

Now let us consider of what practical service 
these reflections may be to us, in resisting those 
temptations and overcoming those difficulties 
which beset all earnest Prayer. 

Prayer, like faith (of which it is the voice and 
expression), is a thing perfectly simple in idea, 
but exceedingly difficult of execution. If you 
can pray aright, you have mastered the great 
secret of the spiritual life ; but easy as it is to 
understand theoretically what right prayer is, it 
is far from easy to practise it. The difficulties, if 
traced to their origin, arise, no doubt, very much 
from the faxjt that our adversary the Devil is 
fuUy aware of the power of real Prayer, and 
therefore sets in operation all his devices to 
harass, distract, and disquiet every earnest peti- 
tioner. So long as a man's prayers are dead arid 
lifeless exercises, and act as an opiate to the con- 
science, without exercising any sanctifying influ-; 
ence on the character^ of coiirSe it ix\^e\»^ nnSJOcv ;vi^ 

roL, h o 
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opposition from this quarter ; but let it once pass 
out of the domain of form into that of real com- 
munion with God, and it is sure of disturbance 
in one shape or another, — sure of falling far below 
the mark which the petitioner sets before him. 
Consider what perfect trifles to the Christian evea 
the worst trials of life would become, and with, 
what ease the most formidable temptations would 
be mastered, if Prayer always opened to him the 
gate of Heaven, as perhaps it has seemed to da 
on some favoured days ; as it might do always , 
if there were not certain disturbing influences 
constantly drawing it down, as with the force 
of gi'avitation, to a lower level. One of the earli^ 
est of these disturbing influences, of which th^ 
awakened soul becomes conscious, is the tempta^ 
tion to leave ofiT, when the exercise promises \0 
be dry and barren, and when the mind is muck*- 
harassed by distractions. When we fail to derived 
from Prayer comfort and satisfaction, we become 
cowards, and run away from the faldstool. W^ 
give up the attempt, because it meets with dis — 
courairement at the outset. Now this, like mos't 
other defects of practice, is traceable ultimately 
to Sin error of principle. We lva.ve forgotten that 
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Prayer (I am now speaking of stated Prayer) is 
an act of homage to Almighty God ; we regard 
it sunply in its bearing on the spiritual welfare 
of man,— on his inward peace, Ught, strength, and 
comfort. We become utilitarians as to Prayer, 
and secretly think that where no sensible benefit 
is derived from it, it need not be pursued any 
further. And if Prayer were only valuable for 
its effect upon the mind of man, — if it had no 
higher significance than this, — the reasoning 
Would be just. But if Prayer be truly a sacri- 
ficial act, an act of ministry on the part of the 
Christian, a homage rendered to the Majesty of 
Heaven, then to abandon it in disgust, because 
it cannot be performed with entire comfort and 
satisfaction to our own minds, instead of being 
regarded as a recognition of the spirituality of 
Prayer (which is the light we are apt to view it 
in), ought to be regarded as a dereliction of duty. 
It is a peevish indulgence of self, by which God 
is robbed of His incense. — Nay, let the rule in- 
variably be this : where you cannot 'pray as you 
vxyuid, pray as you can. It was the quaint but 
excellent saying of an old saint, that a man should 
deal with distractions in Prayer as lie ^oxjXdi Sl^^^ 
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with dogs who run out and bark at him when he 
goes along the street, — ^walk on fast and straight- 
forward, and take no notice of them. Persevere 
in presenting yourself to God during the period 
for which the prayer ought to last, and would 
last under happier circumstances. He loves to 
draw out perseverance in Prayer, loves the indi- 
cation thus given that amidst all discouragements, 
the soul clings obstinately to Himself; and very 
early in the world's history He signified His 
approval of this temper of mind by rewarding 
and crowning, as He did, Jacob's struggle with 
the Jehovah-angel. Something obscure and mys- 
terious will always hang over that passage of Old 
Testament history. But we cannot err in regard- 
ing the Patriarch's words, "I will not let thee 
go, except thou bless me," as designed to teach us 
a lesson of perseverance and resolute determina- 
tion in our intercourse with God, amidst aU the 
difiiculties by which earnest prayer is beset. 

It must be remembered that this quiet, resolute 
patience, even amidst the disorders and distrac- 
tions of our own spirit, is probably the most 
acceptable offering which can be made to the 
Most High. It is an easy thing to pray, when 
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our prayer soars to Heaven on the wings of a 
warm emotion, and when the Holy Spirit, like a 
favouring gale, seems to swell the sails which the 
mind spreads to catch His blessed influence. 
Prayer is then a matter of feeling rather than of 
principle. But when we have to woo the gale, 
and yet the gale comes not, when the vessel has 
constantly to be set on difiTerent tacks, and yet 
seems to make little or no way towards the shore, 
it is then that our fidelity in paying our homage 
to God is tested and approved. And let us be 
sure that it will not be long tested and approved, 
before it is rewarded. We shall not long wait on 
the Lord, without renewing our strength. We 
shall not long persevere in asking, amid repulses, 
l)efore He will turn and open to us the treasury of 
His bounty, and say to us, as to the Syrophoeni- 
cian of old, " Great is thy faith ; be it unto thee 
even as thou wilt." Yet if the blessing come not 
in the shape of sensible comfort, resign thy will 
to God's will, and that resignation itself shall be 
an acceptable sacrifice. Thou worshippest Him 
not for the mere comfort of worshipping Him, but 
hecause He is infinitely worthy of homage from 
^rery knee and lip, " How many co\3Lx\ive;t^ \^^ 
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there," says an excellent writer on devotion, " that 
go an hundred times a year into the prince's 
chamber, without hope of once speaking with 
him, but only to be seen of him ! So must we, 
my dear Philothea, come to the exercise of Prayer 
purely and merely to do our duty, and to testify 
our fidelity. If it please His Divine Majesty to 
speak, and discourse with us by His holy inspira- 
tions and interior consolations, it will be doubt- 
less an inestimable honour to us, and a pleasure 
above all pleasures ; but if it please Him not to 
do us this favour, leaving us without so much as 
speaking to us, as if He saw us not, or as if we 
were not in His Presence, we must not for all 
that go our way, but continue with decent and 
devout behaviour in the Presence of His Sovereign 
Goodness; and then infallibly our patience will 
be acceptable to Him, and He wiU take notice of 
our diligence and perseverance ; so that another 
time, when we shall come before Him, He will 
favour us, and pass His time with us in heavenly 
consolations, and make us see the beauty of holy 
Prayer."^ 
We have been exhibiting Prayer under its aspect 

^ S. Frangoia de Sales, IntroducUoi\ d Ixx V\e d^i>oU, 
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of homage, — the aspect in which it has reference 
to God's glory rather than man's wants. We are 
confident that by many excellent and devout 
people this aspect of it is altogether dropped out 
of sight. And we are sure also that this defec- 
tive view leads frequently to a degenerate style 
of Prayer. Eobbed of its character of homage, 
Prayer soon becomes an entirely selfish thing; 
and the petitioner, when engaged in it, soon 
comes to regard everjrthing as beside the mark, 
which has no reference to his own immediate 
necessities. It is very desirable to redeem Prayer 
from this exclusively selfish character ; to give it 
a wider scope and a grander bearing; and the 
keeping in mind what has been said of it as an 
act of homage and priestly service wUl perhaps 
help us in achieving this desirable end. But 
definite practical rules may be given, which will 
not be long acted upon without giving a better 
tone to our devotions. There are parts of Prayer 
which cannot be selfish, which directly seek either 
the interests of others, or the glory of God ; — 
see that these parts be not absent from your 
prayers. 

First; intercede for others, and aec^aAX^ ^^ 
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habit of interceding. Consider their wants, 
trials, and difficulties, and bear them upon your 
heart, as you bear your own, before the Throne 
of Grace. Intercession is a priestly service. 
Christ, the great High Priest, intercedes for us 
all above. And we, if we would prove ourselves 
members of God's Royal Priesthood upon earth, 
aiid perform with fidelity those spiritual sacrifices 
which we were consecrated in Baptism to present, 
must intercede for others. It is truly lament- 
able to think how defective in this point of view 
are the devotions of the best Christians, — ^how 
thoroughly well content they are that the half- 
hour daily spent in intercourse with God should 
be devoted entirely to their own struggles, their 
own trials, their own wants. So little proficients 
are they in Charity, and so little — so very little — 
can they realize the constant "our" and "us" of 
the Lord's Prayer, — whereby Christ teaches us, 
in a way more emphatic than many sermons, that 
we should pray as members of a family, — ^with 
the wants, sins, temptations, burdens of the whole 
family continually upon our hearts. Until we 
can in some measure do this, we do not pray after 
the Lord's model. 
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Secondly ; let Praise — I say not merely thanks- 
giving, but Praise — always form an ingredient of 
% prayers. We thank God for what He is to 
us; for the benefits which He confers, and the 
blessings with which He visits us. But we praise 
Him for what He is in Himself, — ^for His glorious 
excellences and perfections, independently of their 
bearing on the welfare of the creature. In Praise 
the thought of self vanishes from, and is extin- 
guished in, the mind ; and therefore to be large and 
fervent in Praise counteracts the natural tendency 
to selfishness which is found in mere Prayer. 

Think not, man, whosoever thou art, that 
God will dispense with this tribute of Praise from 
thee ! Remember that, merely as a man, thou art 
the High Priest of all creation, a little miniature 
of the Universe in thyself, representing the Angels 
in virtue of thy immortal spirit, the lower creatures 
in virtue of thy sensations and appetites, and 
matter in virtue of thy body. Thus, when thou 
smgest Praise, all creation (in a manner) sings in 
thee and with thee. 

And it shall often happen that when thy heart 
is numb and torpid, and yields not to the action 
0/ Vmyer, it shall begin to thaw, ovidL ^\. \a&\. 
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burst, like streams under the breath of sprii 
from its icy prison, with the warm and gen: 
exercise of Praise. The deadness, the distn 
tions thou deplorest, shall flee away as the ha 
is taken down from the willow, and strung 
celebrate the Divine perfections. For how mu 
is there to kindle the heart in the very thoug 
of Praise ! Praise is the religious exercise — t 
one religious exercise — of Heaven. Angels a 
offering it ceaselessly, resting not night or d( 
Saints are offering -it ceaselessly in Paradi 
Nature in her every district is offering it cea? 
lessly. From tlie heavens which declare t 
glory of God, and the firmament which showe 
His handiwork, down to the dewdrop whi 
sparkles with the colours of the rainbow, and t 
lark who tunes her cheerful carol as she salu1 
the rising sun, the whole Creation sends up o 
grand chorus of Praise to the throne of G< 
Thou shalt feel that thou art not alone in oflferi 
it, that every act of true Praise is social, and, 
it were, choral, though offered in solitude. " i 
saints far on earth, and in Paradise, feel withe 
knowing it the impulse of each other's adoratic 
^^d join in with it, like aVcm^^ \X\a.\. N\\st^te 
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the same tone, without touching each other." ^ 
And the sense of sympathy in the exercise shall 
kindle life in thee, and the soul shall recover its 
benumbed energies, and prayer shall be no more a 
painful wrestling with thy own mind, but a solace, 
and a strength, and a light, and a healing. 

^ Rev. Charles Marriott, Thoughts on Private Devotion. 



CHAPTER III. 

THE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN PRAYER. 

" Jlnb in iht motrdng, ns thes Vtc»»tb bs* tlus JRttD ikt 
UQ-itit hxiib n^ fxom iht xoot». ^nb ^tttt railing to 
xtmtmbtxtut amih xtnto him, ^dinattx, htholh, ikt %- 
ixu tohith thou cxct»tb»i ig biUhtxtb stnag. ^nb 
Stang mt^tomng isaith nnt0 ihtm, ^tibt ttdth in €^0b. 
fgoT Jbml's i isas ^^^ S^^f ^hat totur^^ebtr )9lmU sa;s 
xmt0 i\d» m0nntain, $t thxm xtnwbtb, mtb bt titan 
ca;0t iniif iht »tx ; mtb ahtdl xwi bmtbt in hi0 htaxt, 
Jbnt ishaii btUebt that tho^t things tohich ht saaih shall 
tomt io ptc00 ; ht shall habt iDhaiaotbtx ht ftaith." — 
Mark xi. 20-23. 

IT is very observable that the remarks which 
Our Blessed Lord makes on the incidents 
presented to Him, and His comments on the 
sayings which were dropped in His presence, do 
not at aU meet our natural anticipations of what 
the occasion required. Merely human comments 
on what is said or done in society are almost 
always obvious ; and they are so, because they 
are shallow, caught up xapiSVy ^totq. \Jcvfe ^vwrface 
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f the subject, and flung abroad at random upon 
he apprehension of the hearers. But infinite 
wisdom — and our Lord is the Infinite Wisdom 
ersonified — explores the depths of every subject 
rhich is brought before it, and dives into the 
eart of every speaker, and answers not accord- 
ig to the superficial bearing of the subject, not 
scording to the literal expression of the lips, but 
wording to the hidden harmony, which it requires 
lought and prayer to bring to light, and accord- 
ig to the intent of the heart. 

As an illustration of this, take the words which 
band at the head of this Chapter, with the cir- 
umstances which gave rise to them. Our Lord 
>n finding a fig-tree barren, which had made a 
pmt show of leaves, had pronounced on it a 
Jolemn curse. In consequence of the curse the 
ig-tree had withered. The disciples seeing it 
Iried up from the roots, call the attention of their 
Master to the fact. And He replies, " Have faith 
^ God," — and so forth. 

Now, the question is. What remark would a 
Qere wise man — one wiser than his fellows, if 
ou will, but still a mere man — ^have made under 
Heh circumstances ? Supposing Nve oux^^n^"^ 
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were great teachers of moml truth ; — ^what com- 
ment would have risen to our Kps on having our 
attention called to the sere and blighted tree? 
Possibly we might have drawn from the circum- 
stance its obvious moral — thus : " That the fig- 
tree is the Jewish nation. Its show of leaves is 
the profession which they make of godliness — 
' We are instructors of the foolish ; lights of 
them that sit in darkness ; guides of the blind ; 
teachers of the babes/ etc. Its want of fruit is 
their spiritual barrenness, — ^their want of practice, 
while they have so much, profession. Its present 
withered state foreshows their futiu'e doom, — 
which is to stand a blighted monument of wrath 
on God's highway." But whatever our comment 
on the occasion might have been, this, I think, is 
certain, that it would not have been,.. " Have fedth 
in God." That is not obvious enough. "We know 
that it must be exactly to the point, the precise 
word for the occasion, because the Infinite Wis- 
dom said it ; but it requires a great deal of con- 
sideration to see Iww it is to the point. Faith, 
and prayer, and forgiveness are, no doubt, matters 
of vast importance; but what have they to do, 
how are they connected, mth the cursing and 
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withering of a fig-tree ? On the surface we can 
trace no connection whatever. And we conclude 
that we must dive beneath the surface by medita- 
tion, and prayer for the light of God's Spirit, if 
we would catch the silver thread, on which 
are strung these beautiful diamonds of holy in- 
struction. 

The outline of the connection is probably 
this: — 

St. Peter's expression was, " Master, behold, the 
fig-tree which thou cursedst is withered away." — 
That was his language. What was the thought in 
his heart, which spoke itself out in that language ? 
Probably of this kind. " What words of power are 
thine, Master ! Thou spakest yesterday a few 
simple words, 'No fruit grow on thee hereafter 
for ever.' Thou spakest them quietly, as thou 
ever speakest. No immediate sign followed. The 
earth did not tremble at thine utterance. The 
vault of heaven did not echo it back in thunder. 
All things seemed unchanged around us. The in- 
sect hummed upon his way in the morning sun, 
and the waggoner trolled his song, as he drove 
past us with his market-stores — and we dropped 
the word out oi our memory. But \\) \\^'a TiQ^» 
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fallen to the earth. Fallen to the earth ! no, it 
was a power-word. No sooner said than done. 
The word sped to its accomplishment, as an arrow 
speeds to the mark. The imprecation yesterday ; 
— to-day, in visible and due development, the 
blight ! — * Behold ! the fig-tree that thou cursedst 
is withered away.' " " And Jesus answering 
saith unto them " — possibly, as if to answer his 
thoughts, He fixed His wonderful eye upon the 
speaker, in the assurance that He explored his 
inmost soid — "Have faith in God." As if He 
had said, "My words are power-words indeed. 
They take effect — immediate effect. They are 
not spoken in the air; they achieve something. 
Little children, ye shall be as your Master. I 
will teach you to speak power-words like mine. 
Your prayers for good shall speed to their 
accomplishment, as surely and as fast as my 
prayer for evil upon the fig-tree. Ask, and 
ye shall have. Asking and having shall be 
linked together as closely as the cursing and 
withering of the fig-tree, — if only ye will ask in 
faith, — if only, on the ground of God's promise 
made to prayer,, you will believe, while ye ask, 
that yon receive the object of your petitions. 
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This and another condition — ^that you forgive 
injuries, — ^that you pray in love as well as in 
faith — this shall insure the success of your 
Prayers. You, like your Heavenly Father, shall 
speak, and it shall be done — ^you, like Him, shall 
command, and it shall stand fast." 

Such is the connection of thought between our 
Lord's words, and the occasion which gave rise to 
them. Let us now leam from them the secret of 
successful prayer. Prayer is, without doubt, the 
great means of advance in Personal Eeligion and 
the spiritual life. But it is surprising, and most 
disheartening, how very httle proportion the pro- 
gress of religious persons bears to their prayers. 
Were the prayers formal, — that is, were they said 
without seriousness and attention, and without 
any corresponding effort to amend the life, of 
course the account of this barrenness would be 
obvious. But this is by no means the case. The 
petitioner, in the case which we are supposing, 
seriously and earnestly desires spiritual bless- 
ings. He gives serious and close attention to the 
words which he employs in prayer. He strives 
to realize, when he employs them, the awful 
l^TBaence of God, Yet somehow ot o^et ^^ 

VOL. I. -SL 
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prayer is not so successful as it should be. It 
may calm his mind, quiet his spirit, spread a 
general sensation of happiness over his soul; 
these are what I may caU the natural influences 
of Prayer ; but it does not seem that he is sub- 
stantially the better for it. There is a great mass 
of Prayer, and very little sensible improvement, — 
very little growth in grace. Years roll on ; and 
his character is still very stagnant in any spiri- 
tual view of it ; excellent, upright, and devout, as 
far as man can mark, he has not made much 
progress in Divine things. The many, many 
words of Prayer seem spoken in the air ; they 
are sent forth into the vast world of spirits, 
like Noah's raven from the ark, never to return 
again. 

Is this true as a general description, if not to 
the full extent, of any one who reads these lines ? 
Then let me invite such a person to consider the 
secret of successful Prayer, as explained by our 
Lord Himself. May it not be that your words 
are not words of power, because they are not 
words of Faith? You pray rather as a duty, 
than in the definite expectation of anything to 
be gained by it. You pxay «i)tecA:\N^\5 , ^mously , 
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devoutly ; and you go your way with a feeling of 
satisfaction that you have done well upon the whole, 
and there the matter ends. In the ancient augury 
by birds, as soon as the augur had made the pre- 
liminary arrangements — covered his head, marked 
out the heavens with his staff, and uttered his 
prayer — he stayed on the spot, watching for the 
first appearance of the birds— he was on the look- 
out for the result. But this is just what many 
Christians fail to do in regard of their prayers ; 
they have no expectation of being benefited by 
them ; they do not look for the blessing to which, 
in virtue of God's promise in Christ Jesus, the 
prayer entitles them. If, some day, after praying 
for the light of God's Spirit, they were to find in 
the study of His Word a wonderful clearing up of 
things which had been dark before, and a lucid 
apprehension of Divine Truth, they would be in- 
wardly surprised, from the mental habit of dis- 
connecting Prayer with its effects, and would say, 
"What do I owe this to?" Now what would 
this surprise argue ? What does the want of ex- 
pectation that good will result to us from our 
prayers prove respecting our State of mind ? 
SureJf that we have no definite 'bdi^i ^^^. "^^ 
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blessing will be granted— in a word, no faith in 
God's promise, which connects Prayer with the 
answer to Prayer — the word with the power. The 
Scriptures lead us to suppose that there is no 
height of holiness to which, in the might of God's 
Spirit, we cannot attain. There is no reason why 
we should not be so fuU of love and zeal — ^why 
our souls should not be so penetrated at all times 
with a sense of Christ's Love and Presence, that 
we should breathe habitually the element of praise, 
and that every meal should become a Sacrament. 
I say there is no reason, except such as resides in 
ourselves. And the difl&culties which reside in 
ourselves, and result from our corrupt nature, 
hard heart, stubborn will, and so forth, the Spirit 
of God Ikxs overcome in numberless instances of 
saints of old, and may overcome in us. " Is the 
Lord's arm shortened, that it cannot save ; or His 
ear heavy, that it cannot hear?" "The power 
that worketh in us " is, as we read, " able to do 
exceeding abundantly above all that we ask or 
think." This is admitted in theory by aU. But 
now, when we come to pray, and to set before us 
this high standard of holiness as an object of am- 
hition, a subtle unbeliei m^% %xid ^^reads like 
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leaven in the heart. We have no notion (the 
truth had better be told candidly) that God either 
will or can make ns eminent saints. Perhaps He 
may help us a little to overcome this evil temper, 
to rid ourselves of that bad habit, and may make 
us, very gradually indeed, fair average Christians ; 
but as for any great progress, any high pinnacle 
of virtue, that is out of* the question with our 
temptations and under our circumstances. We 
have not leisure enough. We have not time 
enough for prayer, and we cannot get time. Our 
passions are strong and in their heyday. The 
least cross turn of things in the day upsets our 
temper. We are men hurried with engagements, 
all hot with a thousand secular interests ; or we 
have a mighty passion for human praise and the 
laurels of earthly distinction: you cannot make 
saints out of that material. It is an impossi- 
bility. You might as well advance to the brink 
of one of the lakes that lie embosomed in Alpine 
scenery, and command the enormous granite moun- 
tains that tower above you to descend and cast 
themselves into the sea. They would not answer 
you. There would be neither voice nor hearing. 
And the evil temi^Qm and corrupt mc!^TL"a!C\o\i^ 
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will not answer us, when in the might of Prayer 
we command them to come out. Something like 
this is too often the secret process of our hearts, 
when we kneel down to pray. Now I am not 
going to plead for a fanatical view of answers to 
Prayer. I have no great faith in sudden revul- 
sions of feeling, or instantaneous conversions. I 
know full well that growth in Grace, as in Nature, 
may be so rapid as to be unhealthily rapid, as to 
indicate shallowness and want of depth. But 
one thing I do believe — ^to disbelieve which were 
the most unreasonable of all follies — ^to believe 
which is the dictate of the calmest, soberest, 
purest, highest reason. One thing I do believe 
— more surely than the evidence of the senses, for 
they may be imposed upon ; — more surely than 
those self-evident axioms upon which mathema- 
tical truth is built, for those axioms are only spun 
out of the human mind, and not external to it. I 
do believe that GrOD is true. I do believe that 
whenever God makes a promise. He will assuredly 
fulfil it. 1 do believe that if you or I come under 
the terms of the promise He will fulfil it to us. 
I see that He has promised the Holy Spirit to 
them that ask Him: and. i^ 'wexe blasphemous 
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not to believe that the Holy Spirit is able to sur- 
mount any and every difficulty. 

Therefore, if I have ever secretly reasoned as 
above, if such has ever been the secret process of 
my heart, I stand convicted of unbelief. It is no 
marvel that God has withheld the blessing, if 1 
so dishonoured Him in my heart as never seri- 
ously to believe that He could or would bestow 
it. And, in future, if I would meet with success, 
I must come to the Throne of Grace with an 
undmibting mind. Having launched my petition 
into the world of spirits, I must stand (like good 
Habakkuk) upon the watch, and set me upon the 
tower, and must watch to see what He will say 
to me. Having prayed " Show me a token for 
good," I must wait, like the augurs, looking up to 
heaven until the token comes. I must in the 
depth of my inmost heart expect to receive what 
I ask for. And then if, besides this, my prayer 
be a prayer of Love, — if, while I breathe it, my 
heart goes forth on an errand of forgiveness to- 
wards the man who has thwarted or striven to 
injure me — ^then the answer cawaot Icmg tarry. 
The prayer-word must in that case be a power- 
word. The effect must be in thiat caa^ ^ ^\>;t^^ 
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linked to the petition as the blighting of the fig- 
tree was linked to the Saviour's malediction. 
"Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will 
surely come, it will not tarry." 

Before concluding this Chapter, we will give 
one simple piece of advice, by way of rendering 
more practical what has been said. 

Strive to acquire the habit of asking definitely 
for particular graces of which you stand in need, 
and of expecting a definite result. For example; 
what point of character was it in which you found 
yourself most deficient in the examination which 
preceded your last Communion ? Until the next 
Communion comes round, let that particular grace, 
whether it was purity, or humility, or patience, 
or zeal, or love, be made the subject of a distinct 
petition in your prayers. Do not foiget the peti- 
tion ; always have it in your mind's eye ; try to 
expect the result — to assure yourself, on grounds 
of simple reason, that, as you have sown, so you 
will in due. season reap. 

Some may ask, and it is well that they should 
have a distinct and unequivocal answer, — '' Where 
is my warrant for believing that?" There are 
many waiTants. We will take that which seems 
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the least capable of being evaded. It occurs in 
Luke xi. 13. Eead it over before you make your 
daily petition, and remember that, whatever else 
may be false, this must be true. 

" If te then, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your heavenly father give the holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him ? " 

It will be admitted that if, after saying ihat, 
God were to withhold the Holy Spirit from those 
that ask Him, He would be raising expectations 
which would be disappointed, — a thing plainly 
abhorrent to His character. I must also call 
particular attention to the fact, that the one only 
condition which this promise contemplates, in the 
persons to whom it is addressed, — is the asking. 
If you ask, then, clearly and beyond the shadow 
of a doubt you are entitled to receive. You may 
be very sinful at present, very weak, very differ- ♦ 
ent in many respects from what you wish to be ; 
that is all beside the mark. The terms of the 
promise under which you must come, if you desire 
its fulfilment, are not that you shall be holy, but 
only that you shall he an asJcer, 

Glorious promise / so sublime I "1? -j^^ 'Vi^'v^.^ 
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evil, know how to give good gifts to your cluldren '' 
(why, we know that the tenderness and love of 
human parents is proverbial) : " how much more 
shall your heavenly Father give" — Give what? 
Health, and freedom from pain, and a sound mind 
in a sound body? Good things these; but He 
will give something better. What then ? Long 
life and many days? Ah! it might be only a 
grief of heart to thee; no, something better. 
Large store of silver and gold, flocks and herds, 
and great worldly well-being ? Ah ! the canker 
of self-indulgence might convert it all into a 
curse; no, something better. Lofty distinction, 
high posts, crowns and empires, and a great name, 
— all the kingdoms of the world and the glory of 
them ? Nay, better, much better. " The Holy 
Spirit," to be the soul of thy soul, to new-create 
thy moral nature in the image of God, to dwell in 
thee, and walk in thee, making thy heart His 
shrine ; a present stream of joy, and strength, and 
consolation, springing up into everlasting life ;— 
" how much more shall your heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him ? " 
Glorious promise ! so free ! Free as the air of 
he&Yen to those who will but come forth and 
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breathe it. Free as the rivers of the earth to 

those who will but dip a cup in them and slake 

then* thirst. Then come forthwith, and claim this 

mighty boon. Come with strong desire. Let the 

heart speak rather than the mouth. Come in 

steadfast faith, fastening the whole soul upon that 

solemn asseveration, — " Yea, let God be true, and 

every man a liar!" And lo! your word is a 

word of power. It has unlocked Heaven. Before 

you call. He answers; and while you are yet 

speaking, He hears.. 



CHAPTEE IV. 

OF SELF-EXAMINATION. 

" glttb tlw S0rb »txti #athatt xtnto Jabtb. ^nb kt tamt 
unto kirn, attb «aib unto him, ^hcw totrt tto0 vxm in 
x)tu atB ; iht om rich, aiib the 0ther voot. Wxt rick 
man hnb zxcttbinQ mang fl0ck« anb htxlbs : but thx p0ar 
man httb mxtking, «ab-e 0nc littU ttoc lamb, faikick kc hob 
hanQht anb n0ttri«ktb njx : anb it Qttto nip t0getktr toitk 
kim, anb toitk ki« rkilbrcn : it bib tat of ki« 0tott toad, 
anb brank of ki« 0tDn rnjx, anb la^ in ki0 ho9om, icttb 
toa« nnt0 kim a« a bangktcr. ^itb tktrt came a 
trabf Iter nnt0 tke rick man, attb kc «parcb t0 take of 
ki« 0tDn tock anb 0f kis 0tDn kerb, t0 brc«« for tkt 
toaafarinu: man that tDa« r0inc xmt0 kim ; bnt t:00k tkc 
p^00r man'is iamb, anb bxtsstb it fox tke man that hates 
comt to kim. ^nb Jabib's anger toa5 grcatlg kinbltb 
aflainBt tke man ; anb ke «a£b to #atkan, 3l« tke Jorb 
Ubeth, the man that hath bonz this thing BkaU ^(ttrels 
bie : aab ke «kaU re«t0re tke Iamb f0nr-f0lb, beeaxu^e 
ke bib tlds thing, anb beeanse he hab no fntp. Jlnb 
#atkatt j0atb to Jabib, ^h0n art the man."— 2 Sam. 
XII. 1-7. 

XN this striking passage of Holy Scripture we 
A see King David in disguise brought before 
own judgmeut-s^3i\.. "ffis, ^d^cDieut^ as chief 
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magistrate of his realm, is demanded upon an 
imaginary case of wanton and cruel oppression, 
the exact counterpart of that which he had him- 
self conmiitted. David, not recognising himself 
under the disguise which the prophet had thrown 
over him, passes sentence of death and fourfold 
restitution upon the imaginary offender. No 
sooner had the sentence gone out of the king's 
mouth than the prophet unmasks the muffled and 
mysterious figure which stood at the bar, tears 
away the disguise, and shows to the astonished 
king himself : " Thou art the man." How came 
it to pass that David was so incensed with cruelty 
and oppression in a supposed case, though he had 
remained so long (since his child was born when 
Nathan came to him, it cannot have been much 
short of a year) insensible to the far more heinous 
cruelty and oppression of his own conduct ? The 
reason is, of course, that we never judge of our 
own conduct in any affair as we do of an abstract 
case in which we are not ourselves mixed up, and 
in which our feelings, passions, and prejudices are 
not interested. Moralists have questioned, and 
there seems every reason to question, whether a 
man can do a bad action without j\\a\i\Sjm^ S^ \Ki 
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his own conscience as at least excusable under 
the circumstances, — or, in other words, whether 
evil, without a certain colour, pretext, and pallia- 
tion, can ever be accepted by the human will ; 
but the colours and pretexts which serve for our 
own conduct are never available for that of other 
men. We judge (hem, as David judged the imagi- 
nary offender in the parable, nakedly, truly, and 
severely enough. 

It is the object of these pages to give some 
thoughts, which may be practically useful on the 
subject of Personal Eeligion. Now the chief 
devotional exercise which turns Eeligion into a 
personal thing, which brings it home to men's 
business and bosoms, is Self-examination. A man's 
religion cannot well be one of merely good impres- 
sions, the staple of it cannot well be an evapor- 
ating sentiment, if he have acquired the habit of 
honestly and candidly looking within. The sub- 
ject, therefore, which we treat to-day, has the closest 
bearing upon the general argument of the work. 

Self-examination may be called an arraignment 

of ourselves at our own bar, according to that 

word of our Eucharistic service : " Judge there- 

fove yourselves, brethien, ^i^i^\) ^^ \i^ t\sA» ^<ii^ 
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of the Lord." It is an exercise most essential 
to OTir spiritual health; and the more earnestly 
to be pressed on all ProtestaDts, because there 
exists in the Eeformed Churches no security but 
that of right principle for its ever being practised. 
In the Eoman Church you are aware it is other- 
wise. The system of the confessional, with all 
its evils and abominations, may at least fairly 
lay claim to the advantage of exacting a certain 
amount of introspection from those who honestly 
conform to it. We who have not this check, and 
among whom the work of probing the conscience 
with the Word of God is done from the pulpit, 
must at ieast see to it that we make such work 
personal,! by applying to ourselves in Self-exami- 
nation the Sermons which we hear and read. 

It is easy, — fatally easy, — with Self-examina- 
tion as with Prayer, to allow the exercise to be 
drawn down from its high moral and spiritual 
aim to the level of a form. A string of questions 
put to the conscience every evening before our 
evening prayer, never varying with the circum- 
stances of the day, tm-ning principally upon out- 
ward conduct, and answered almost mechanically 
— thi5, it the truth must be confesae3L,\aNi\i^*0okfc 
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Self-examination of devout and well-intentioned 
people too often reduces itself to. Not that we 
at all counsel the abandonment of such a practice 
where it is done with real seriousness and atten- 
tion. It is almost a principle of the spiritual life 
that ground is never gained, always lost, by giving 
up forms through a dread of formality ; the way to 
gain ground is to quicken and vitalize the forms. 
Nightly examination of the conscience is anyhow 
a safeguard for the performance of the duty, smd 
a most excellent preparative for evening prayer. 
But while we continue it, let us strive to throw 
reality and life into it by regarding the great duty 
on a large, comprehensive, and spiritual scale. 

Consider first, the necessity for all of us, in re- 
spect both of our sins and of our good works, of 
an exercise like Self-examination. This necessity 
arises from the fact, so distinctly stated in Scrip- 
ture, that " the heart is deceitful above all things," 
and that " he that trusteth in his own heart," — in 
ito dictates respecting himself and his own spiri- 
tual condition, — " is a fool." It has pleased God 
to illustrate this cardinal truth by two grand ex- 
amples, one in the Old and one in the New Testa- 
^*waifc It must have "been "V^y toJsX. m 'Ocl^ %Mhtle 
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evasions and plausible shifts of his own heart, 
that David, after committing two of the worst 
crimes of which our nature is capable, so long 
contrived to keep his conscience quiet, but at 
length was convicted of the desperate folly of 
severely condemning in another man the very 
faults which, in an infinitely aggravated form, 
he had been palliating and excusing in himself. 
And it was by trusting in the assurances which 
his heart gave him of his own strong attachment 
to his Master, that St. Peter, secure of himself, 
was betrayed into the weakness and folly of 
denying Christ. 

May we say that, while all characters are liable 
to the snare of self-deception, those are more par- 
ticularly exposed to it who, like St. Peter and 
David, are persons of keen sensibilities, warm 
temperaments, quick affections ? Probably we 
may; for afifectionateness of disposition readily 
commends itself to the conscience as a thing 
which cannot be wrong, and secretly whispers 
to one who is conscious of possessing it, " This 
generous trait in you will cover and excuse many 
sins." An acrid, soured character cannot flatter 
itself that it is right with half ftie ?acS^\\)'^ ^S. ^ 

VOL, L \ 
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warm and genial character. A man, who sins by 
passions the reverse of malignant, is apt to thank 
God secretly that he is not malignant, totally for- 
getting that, although not malignant, he follows 
his own impulses as entirely, and so is as purely 
selfish, as the malignant man. 

But how shall we bring home to ourselves the 
dangerousness of trusting, without due examina- 
tion, to the verdict of our own hearts ? We will 
do so by supposing a parallel case in a matter, 
where we are all peculiarly apt to be cautious 
and suspicious, — the goods of this world. Sup- 
pose then (and, in a commercial country like this, 
the supposition has been not unfrequently real- 
ized) that the chief agent in some great specula- 
tion is a man, who, though most imtrustworthy, 
has all the art of conciliating trust. Suppose him 
to be fluent, fair-spoken, prepossessing in man- 
ners and appearance, and to be especially plausible 
in glossing over a financial diSiculty. Advance 
one more step in the hypothesis, and suppose him 
to be a private friend of many of those who are 
embarked with him in the same speculation ; 
allied to some of them by marriage, and, more 
or less, in habits of intimacy mt\i «A1. If such 
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a person is at the head of affairs, and intrusted 
with the administration of the funds contributed 
by all, it is evident that he might impose upon 
the contributors to almost any extent. His artful 
representations would quiet their little panics, 
when such arose; and he would have it in his 
power to keep them still, while embezzling their 
resources, until the great crash comes, which an- 
nounces to many of them as with a clap of 
thunder that they are bankrupts. Now the peril 
of such trust in worldly matters supplies a very 
fair image of the peril of a still more foolish and 
groundless trust in spiritual things. Our hearts 
are notoriously most untrustworthy informants in 
any case where we are ourselves interested. It is 
not only Scripture which assevers this. We con- 
fess it ourselves, and re-echo the verdict of Scrip- 
ture when we say of any slight matter, with 
which we happen to be mixed up, "I am an 
interested party, and therefore I had better not 
be a judge." But while our hearts are thus, by 
our own confession, untrustworthy, there is no 
one in whose assertions we habitually place more 
trust. We think we cannot be deceived respect- 
ing ourseJves; we know at all e\eiA^ o\xt or^^ 
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motives and intentions, if we know anything. 
The unkind, the insincere, the ungenerous, the 
ungrateful, never, we think, had any affinity 
with our nature; for we have never, as I ob- 
served above, admitted these fonns of evil, with- 
out first palliating and disguising them, and 
making them look respectable to our own con- 
sciences. Faults there may have been, no doubt, 
in our temper and our conduct ; — feelings (and 
transactions, too) for which we feel that we are 
in account with God; but we leave our own 
heart to manage and superintend the account; 
and it soothes us with the assurance that we 
never had any very bad intention, and so the 
whole affair will turn out well in the end, — we 
need not fear the ultimate exposure. Self-love 
conspires with trust in our own hearts, to make 
dupes of us as regards our spiritual account. 
Proverbially, and in the verdict of all experi- 
ence, love is blind; and if love be blind, self- 
love, being the strongest, the most subtle, the 
most clinging, the most ineradicable of all loves, 
is blinder still. Self-love will not see, as self- 
trust cannot see, anything against us. With 
these strong partialities to s^\i m o\ic own heart 
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ever operative within us, and never probably cap- 
able, even in the best men, of being entirely de- 
tached from us, to "what an extent may we be 
imposed upon, in that which most vitally and 
nearly concerns us, if we do not from time to 
time call in and examine the accounts! What 
frightful arrears may we be running up, unawares 
to ourselves, if we do not sharply check and sus- 
piciously watch this heart, who administers for 
us the account between us and God ! And how 
may this accumulated arrears of guilt burst upon 
our minds with an overwhelming force when God 
judges the secrets of men by Jesus Christ accord- 
ing to the Gospel, — ^when the divine sentence un- 
masks our sin of those excuses with which we 
have been palliating it, and brings it home to us 
with a " Thou art the man !*' 

The first step in real Self-examination is to be 
fully aware of the deceitfulness of the heart, and 
to pray against it, watch against it, and use evety 
possible method of counteracting it. But what 
means can we use ? We offer a few practical 
suggestions in answer to this question. 

First ; m regards our acknowledged sins. We 
must remember that their hatefulueaa, ^n'^. ^?5g^- 
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vations, if they were publicly confessed, might 
very probably be recognised by every one but our- 
selves, the perpetrators. There are certain loath- 
some diseases, which are offensive and repulsive 
in the highest degree to ever}*" one but the patient 
And there is a close analogy between the spiritual 
frame of man and his natural : if the moral disease 
be your own, — rooted in your character, clinging 
to your own heart, it never can affect you with 
the same disgust as if it were another man's. 
Every step therefore must be taken to stand as 
clear as may be of the sin, while we sit in judg- 
ment upon it. In the first place, in the case of 
exceptional and grievous sins, might not another 
sometimes be called in to sit in judgment, and so 
a fairer sentence secured than we are competent 
to give ourselves ? If there be the moral courage 
equal to a perfectly candid avowal, — such an 
avowal as keeps back no aggravating circum- 
stance, — and if an adviser is to be at once holy, 
discreet, and considerate, — ^why should it not be 
related to such an adviser, that his counsel, 
prayers, and sympathy may be sought ? Surely 
the Scriptural rule has a foundation of wisdom, 
^ ^' Confess your sins one to aiDio^Jciet , ^sA ^x^^ W 
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one another, that ye may be healed." If, however, 
we are aware that such an exposure could not be 
made by us in our present state of moral attain- 
ment wiOi 'perfect itdegrity^ — that we should be 
casting about in it to regain by palliating touches 
the forfeited esteem of him, on whom we threw 
ourselves thus confidentially, — or, in other words, 
that we are not men enough to make ourselves 
as vile in the eyes of our fellow-creatures as we 
are in God's eyes ; then, until such moral courage 
is attained by us (and surely we may lawfully 
pray for its attainment), we must attempt to 
secure the same end — a fair judgment upon our 
sm — ^in another way. To stop short of the whole 
mischief in confession to a fellow-creature, would 
only be to deceive him as well as ourselves, and 
to entangle our consciences more effectually in the 
snares of hypocrisy. We must take another 
method, and this method wiU apply to the more 
usual and common as well as to the grosser sins, 
of forming an impartial estimate of the evil which 
is in us. Let us only suppose, by an effort of the 
imagination, that we confessed it frankly to such 
and such a person, known for wisdom and good- 
ness, — how would he regard us'^. ^\ia.\» Sa» *Otvfc 
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measure of our sin in his esteem ? because doubt- 
less that should be the measure of it in ours also. 
Would there not be a shrinking from revealing to 
such an one, not merely sins of a gross or glaring 
character, but such as the world calls trifles, — 
omissions of private prayer, little acts of dis- 
honesty in trade or in respect of an employer's 
property, falsehoods which have slipped from us 
in the ordinary intercourse of life, impure or 
sensual thoughts, allusions in conversation which 
might lead the mind of others in a wrong direc- 
tion, conceit of accomplishments and abilities, not 
merely suggested (for no man is accountable for 
the suggestions which the Devil makes to him), 
but secretly fondled and nourished in the chamber 
of the heart ? If we shrink from making such 
disclosures to a wise and good man, why do we 
shrink ? Because we feel that they would lower 
us in his esteem, and we have such a regard of 
man's esteem that we cannot bear to be placed 
lower in it. If a person to whom we had long 
given credit for a blameless and pious life should 
come to us, and confess the very sins to which 
we ourselves have recently given way, should 
dssure us with evident amcenfc^ >i\i"a.\., Vor^^xer 
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good the character he maintained, yet he had 
lived for such and such days without prayer, had 
practised or blinked at little dishonesties, or had 
seriously distorted truth on such and such occa- 
sions, we might (and, no doubt, should) sympathize 
with the distress of mind which the confession 
evinced, but we could hardly help saying within 
ourselves, "I should never have expected this 
from him. I should have thought that he would 
be truer to principle, when the stress of trial 
came." Then, if this be the estimate which we 
should form of another who had committed our 
sins, should it not be the estimate which we should 
form of ourselves ? and is not the comparatively 
lenient view which we take of our own case due 
to that self-partiality which leavens and vitiates 
our whole nature ? This light in which we see 
the sin as it exists in our neighbour, is the true 
light in which we shall see it at the last day ; and 
to see it now in that light, while at the same time 
we believe that the Blood of Christ has entirely 
cancelled it, is the great end of Self-examination, 
and the true fulfilment of the precept : " Judge 
therefore yourselves, brethren, that ye be not 
j \xAged of the Lord. " 
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But the probe of Self-examination needs to be 
applied to the better, as well as to the worse parts 
of our conduct. The natural heart is an adept in 
flatteries, not only suggesting excuses for the evU, 
but also heightening the colours of the good 
which, by God's grace, is in us. Where conduct 
stands the test of Self-examination, the motives 
of it should be called in question. We must do 
in regard of ourselves what we may never do in 
regard of others, — suspect that an unsound motive 
may underlie a fair conduct. It is something to 
be possessed with the knowledge that our actions 
take their whole moral colouring from the motives 
which prompt them. And to apply this know- 
ledge practically to our good actions, and thus to 
discriminate what is hollow and spurious in them 
from what is genuine, is the second branch of the 
great duty of Self-examination. By way of giving 
some serviceable hints for this investigation of oiur 
motives, it may be briefly remarked that of the 
religious conduct of religious persons a good part 
is usually due to custom. By almost all of us, to 
a certain extent, the Ordinances of religion are 
attended mechanically, without repulsion on the 
one hand, but at the sam^ \,\m^ V\>iXiQ>^\i ^Ti:^ ^^Qtt 
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or definite aim on the other. Again: certain 
proprieties and regularities of behaviour, whether 
devotional or moral, are secured by deference to 
the prevailing opinions and habits of society, as is 
shown sometimes by the fact that, when we are 
in foreign parts, and no longer under this restraint, 
those proprieties and regularities are not so care- 
fully maintained. Again : many good actions are 
done^ more or less, because they are in keeping 
with a man's position, conciliate credit to him, 
gain him the praise of others. Again : works of 
usefulness and social (and even religious) improve- 
ment may be imdertaken, more or less, from that 
activity of mind which is inherent in some char- 
acters, because naturally we cannot bear to be 
standing still, and are constitutionally unfitted 
for a studious, contemplative life. In a real work 
of benevolence a man cannot but find a very pure 
pleasure, and it is quite possible that this pleasure, 
and not any thought of Christ's service or God's 
glory, may be the main motive which actuates him 
in doing it. And perhaps some one wiU ask 
whether such pleasure is not, at all events, an 
innocent motive of action ? To which the answer 
is, '^Perfectly innocent ; while at ttie ^^.TCift \mi^ 
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it does not go the length of being gracious or 
supernatural." Nature can produce such a motive ; 
it is no necessary mark or token of the grace of 
God. Gracious or supernatural motives must at 
the least have respect to God and Christ, and the 
world to come, and the welfeu^ of the souL The 
highest of them, defined according to its principle, 
is the love of Christ, and, according to its end, the 
glory of God. But it is probable, alas ! that very 
few actions, even of the best men, are prompted 
exclusively by this motive, unalloyed with any 
sentiment of a baser kind. Nay, generally speak- 
ing, few indeed are the actions which are done 
from unmixed motives, whether purely good or 
purely bad ; and our wisdom is not to be dis- 
couraged if we find, upon close Self-examination, 
as we shall assuredly find, that much which looks 
well before men is hollow and defective when 
tried by the touchstone of God's Word. SufiSce 
it, if with trembling confidence we are able to 
make out, that we are under the lead of Grace, 
and following that lead. Motives more defecated 
from the dregs of nature, more purely and ex- 
clusively gracious, will come, if we press towards 
the mark with a great meaauT^ ol ^y^t^'^^ ^\aks\r 
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ment. If our conscience should afi&rm ujpon the 
whole the presence in us of earnest secret prayer, 
that is a great point for humble thankfulness ; 
because it is hard to see how secret prayer can be 
prompted by any but a religious motive, or how 
it can fail to be due to the supernatural Grace of 
God. 

But we must hasten to bring these thoughts to 
a close. And let the close of a Chapter, whose 
great scope has been to render the reader dissatis- 
fied with himself, be devoted to assure him that 
this dissatisfaction will avail him nothing, except 
as it leads him to a perfect, joyful, and loving 
satisfaction with his Saviour. To have probed 
their own wounds, and pored over their own in- 
flamed and envenomed frames, would have availed 
the poisoned Israelites nothing, unless, after such 
a survey of their misery, they had lifted their eyes 
to the brazen serpent. " Look unto Him," there- 
fore, " and be ye healed." Judged by the criterion 
of the highest motive, nothing can be more miser- 
ably defective than the best righteousness of the 
best man. It flows indeed from the Holy Spirit 
within him ; but even the influences of the Spirit 
derive an admixture of infirmity itom ^L'or^^a.^ 
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through the tainted channels of the human will 
and affections. It was not so with the Lord 
Jesus. The nature which He took of the pure 
Virgin was subject to all the physical, but none of 
the moral, infirmities of our nature. His heart 
beat always true to God's glory and man's salva- 
tion ; — a magnetic needle ever pointing to that 
great pole, not shaken even for a moment from 
its steadfastness by the vacillation of lower and 
less perfect motives. And His singleness of aim, 
His piety and benevolence of conduct is ours, — 
God be praised, — ^not only to copy, but also to 
appropriate. Take it. Christian; it is thine. 
Delight in it, as God delights in it, and thou shalt 
be agreed with God, and shalt stand before Him 
at the last day in the white robe, pure as driven 
snow ; not having thine own righteousness which 
is of the law, but that which is by the faith of 
Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith. 



CHAPTER V. 

OF INTERCESSORY PRAYER. 

'"Shts vx&bt the httAnt^ltdt : .... mb ihtg »tt in it 

Umc xoiD» of iitoiu» 3^nt the »toxttfi toere 

xcorc^ino to the vt&vcu» of the ehiibren of {ffnui, 
ttoelbe, aecxrrbing txx their n»me0, like the tnQtnii>in%» 
of 3t jdi^net, tbtx^ oiu toith hi^ navcu, tucoxUrtQ to 
the tbelbe tribe*."— Exod. xxxix. 9, 10, 14. 

rHE Spouse in the Canticles, who represents 
the Church, cries to the heavenly Bride- 
groom, " Set me as a seal upon thine heart." 

Christ answers this prayer by interceding for 
each of His people in Heaven, by bearing upon 
His heart the wants, trials, troubles, sins, of each, 
and by pleading for each the merits of His most 
precious Death and Passion. In the seventeenth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, which contains the 
great high-priestly prayer of Our Lord, we find 
Him commencing this ofl&ce of Intercession. " I 
pray for them/' says He of Hia diad^\e^. Tcv^ 
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Intercession then commenced ; but it has been 
continuing ever since; it is prolonged through 
all time ; it embraces not the Apostles only, but 
every soul of the redeemed. Of this Intercession 
the breastplate of the Jewish high priest supplies 
a beautiful figure. In the breastplate there were 
twelve precious stones, arranged in four rows of 
three, upon each of which was written the name 
of one of the twelve tribes. The breastplate, of 
course, when worn, would rest upon the priest's 
heart,— would rise and sink with every palpitation 
of the breast. When he appeared before (Jod in 
his full sacerdotal attire, there would be the twelve 
names upon his heart, indicative of his love and 
care for the whole people of Israel. Names ! the 
names of those with whom we are well acquainted, 
how much they imply ! how true to nature is that 
Scripture idiom, or phraseology, which makes the 
name stand for the whole character ! Let but the 
name of a person familiar to us be mentioned in 
our hearing, and what an instantaneous rush takes 
place into the mind of the personality of the man, 
— of his temperament, manners, features, way of 
thinking and acting, — in short, of all his physical 
and mental peculiarities \ TVve Ti'a.Tafts upon the 
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high-priest's breastplate betoken the individuality 
of Christ's Intercession for His people. Not a 
sparrow is forgotten before God. And not a single 
want or woe of a single soul is forgotten by the 
God-man, when He intercedes. 

It was observed, in a recent Chapter, that every 
Christian is in a certain important sense a priest, 
consecrated in Baptism and Confirmation to offer 
up spiritual sacrifices to God. Accordingly every 
Christian must intercede, because Intercession is 
one of the priestly functions. The Intercession 
of the great High Priest for the whole Church is 
ever rising, like a cloud of fragrant incense, to the 
Throne of Grace. And it should be our ambition 
to throw, each one for himself, our little grain of 
incense into His censer. The prayer, which is 
offered by the Head in Heaven for the whole 
Body, should be re-echoed by the members here 
on earth. 

The consideration of Intercessory Prayer pro- 
perly follows that of Self-examination. They are 
at the opposite poles of the Christian's devotional 
exercises. Self-examination is the most interior, 
as Intercession is the most exterior, of those ex- 
ercises. The one is a retiring into oueJa-^^ ^xA 
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shutting out the whole world: the other is a 
going forth in sympathy and love towards other 
men — an association of one's-self with their wants, 
wishes, and trials. Hence these exercises are very 
necessary to keep one another in check. The 
healthy action of the mind requires that both 
shall continually be practised. By undue and 
overstrained self-inspection the mind is apt to 
become morbid and depressed, and to breed scru- 
ples, which tease and harass without producing 
any real fruit. The man becomes a valetudin- 
arian in reKgion, full of himself, his symptoms, 
his ailments, the delicacy of his moral health ; 
and valetudinarians are always a plague, not only 
to themselves, but to everybody connected with 
them. One tonic adapted to remedy this de- 
sponding, timid, nervous state of mind, is an 
active sympathy, such as comes out in Interces- 
sory Prayer, with the wants and trials of others, 
a sympathy based upon that precept of the 
holy Apostle's, " liOok not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others." 

Observe, first, the great importance attached to 
tMa duty in Holy ScTip\.\rEe, «Lud \u that which is 
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a faithful uninspired echo of Holy Scripture, the 
Prayer-book. In the Old Testament you find 
Abraham winning by Intercession the preserva- 
tion of the cities of the plain, on condition — a 
condition, alas ! not fulfilled — that ten righteous 
were found therein. In the New Testament you 
find the early Church winning by Intercessory 
Prayer the preservation of the life of St. Peter 
from the sword of Herod, on which life was sus- 
pended, humanly speaking, the existence of the 
infant conmiunity. But let us come at once to 
the Lord's Prayer, as containing by implication 
the most striking of all precepts on the subject. 
If the Lord's Prayer is to be the great model of 
Prayer, as it surely is, how much intercession 
ought not our prayers to contain! This extra- 
ordinary Prayer is so constructed, that it is im- 
possible to use it, without praying for all other 
Christians as well as ourselves. Intercession, 
instead of being a clause added on to it, is woven 
into its very texture. Break off the minutest 
fragment you please, and you wiU find interces- 
sion in it. Oil and water will not coalesce ; pour 
them together, and the one will remain on the 
surface of the other. But wine anA. ^^\i^^ \xir 
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terpenetrate one another; in every drop of the 
mixed liquid there are both elements. When wz 
pray for others, we usually add some paragraphs 
at the close of our ordinary prayers, distinct from 
them, as oil, though placed upon water, remains 
distinct. But in the Lord's own model Prayer, 
the Intercession and the petitions for seK inter- 
penetrate one another; the petitioner, who uses 
it verbatim et literatim, never employs the singular 
number. A wonderful contrivance indeed, by 
which the Author secures a more important end 
than we perhaps are apt to think of. The Prayer, 
it must be remembered, was given as a kind of 
watchword for Christians, by the adoption and 
use of which they should be distinguished from 
the disciples of other Eabbis, such as John the 
Baptist, — " as a sign of profession, and mark of 
diflference," to accommodate the language of our 
Articles to the purpose, " whereby Christian men 
might be discerned from others that be not chris- 
tened," Now this sign or watchword must neces- 
sarily have Love woven into its very texture ; for 
what was the appointed note, whereby the world 
was to know disciples of Jesus from those who 
were not His disciples'^. Ti^a owa^^oria answer 
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that question very pointedly : " By this shall all 
men know that ye are My disciples, if ye have 
love one to another.** Then in the very watch- 
word of the disciples there must be Love. And 
this could not be more strikingly contrived than 
by drawing up the watchword in such terms that 
no man could use it as a prayer for himseK, with- 
out at the same time interceding for his brother 
Christians. 

Of the testimony of our Liturgy to the duty of 
Litercessory Prayer we need only say that, after 
the penitential introduction of Morning and Even- 
ing Prayer, there are, as a general rule, only three 
collects which supplicate blessings for the con- 
gregation then worshipping ; — all that follows is 
Intercession. The latter and longer half of the 
Litany is intercessory ; and the Communion Ser- 
vice, after the Introduction, begins with Interces- 
sion for the Sovereign, and quickly passes on to 
the " Prayer for the whole state of Christ's Church 
militant here on earth." It appears that the com- 
pilers kept carefully in view the inspired precept 
given for the guidance of public Prayers, " I ex- 
hort that first of all " (it may mean first in point 
of order, or £rst in point of impoilanc^, ox \iC>K5ft., 
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but, anyhow, " first of all ") " supplications, pray- 
ers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made 
for all men ; for kings, and for all that are in au- 
thority ; that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life in all godliness and honesty." 

Thus plain, then, is the duty of Intercessory 
Prayer. And the grounds of it are equally plain. 
The duty is based upon the fact that men are one 
body, and members one of another. Whether in 
Nature or in Grace, a man is essentially the mem- 
ber of a family. In his moral nature he has cer- 
tain affections, such as benevolence and compas- 
sion, which have reference to others, and show 
clearly that, in the design of the Creator, he is no 
isolated creature. And in his spiritual nature 
too, — ^in his constitution by Grace and in Christ, 
— there are brotherly kindness and charity, which 
show that in the new creature also man is one 
Body. And if this be so, the weal and the woe 
of other men, of other Christians, must be, to a 
certain extent, our weal and woe, — cannot fail 
ultimately to reach us. The different parts of 
the living frame of man have a wonderful sym- 
pathy with one another : " Whether one member 
snttev, all the membeia awSe^x ^\ycL \t\ or one 
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member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it." And so, if a blow is struck at the body 
politic either of the State or of the Church, in 
some extremity of that body which is very remote 
from ourselves, the blow cannot fail to vibrate 
through the whole frame, until it reaches even us 
in our distant comer. Few prayers of the Liturgy 
are regarded with such general indifference, — few, 
I fear, would be more readily dispensed with by 
the worshippers, — than those for the Sovereign, 
the members of the Eoyal Family, and the Hier- 
archy ; but let any reasonable person ask himself, 
if he desire to see the necessity of such prayers, 
whether he really thinks that a general abandon- 
ment of these exalted functionaries by the Provi- 
dence and Grace of God would prove in the end 
indifferent to himself. Suppose the court and the 
clergy, the whole body of our rulers in Church and 
State, to be utterly godless (and godless they must 
be without the Grace of God), could such a state 
of things be of little moment to me, because I 
happen to be at the lower extremity of the social 
scale ? Would not the ungodliness in high places 
reach me, though in a low place, through a thou- 
sand avenues 1 If in no other way, n^oaASl \i^\» 
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€rod send jodgments upon the nation and the 
Chnich, for the ungodliness of their rulers ? If 
then each of us has a real interest in the moral 
and spiritual welfetre of the community, it must 
be expedient for ourselTes that we should pray 
for the whole community, and specially for those 
who before Gk)d are its representatives. But, ex- 
pediency altogether apart, if a man's relations to 
others are, as we have shown, bound up in his 
own nature, he must surely bring his relations 
and 83rmpatliies with him when he appears before 
God. Otherwise, what does he do but virtually 
say to God, " Thou didst create me a member of a 
family, to love and to care for my brethren ; but 
here I stand before thee in all the isolation of my 
own selfishness ?" 

And yet, though both the duty of Intercessory 
Prayer and the grounds of it are thus clear, there 
is perhaps no part of devotion which good Chris- 
tians more systematically neglect. May it not be 
said that commonly even devout persons feel very 
little interest in any intercessions, except such as 
touch their own immediate circle of family and 
friends ? While perhaps there are some, who of 
set purpose hug a sort oi s^Vntoai ^^\^%\:t\i<^%s, and 
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would not hesitate to avow that for them the per- 
sonal question of their own salvation is indeed the 
whole of religion. 

Now can we analyse this feeling of disinclina- 
tion to a religious exercise, at once so reasonable 
and so scriptural ? It seems to be a mixed feeling, 
having in it a good and a bad element. Some, no 
doubt, shrink firom Intercessory Prayer, imder a 
feeling that, as coming from them, it would be 
presumptuous. "What am I, that I should plead 
the cause of others, — I, who have so much to ask 
for myself, and who have no native right to ask 
at all ? Or how can I think that prayers from 
me, like those from righteous Abraham, can win 
anything from God for my brethren ?" The feel- 
ing is good, but mistaken in its application. In 
the first place, what God expressly commands us 
to do, it can never be a presumption to do. If 
by His holy Apostle He has taught us to make 
prayers and supplications, and to give thanks for 
all men. His command surely is enough to exempt 
such prayers from the charge of presumptuous- 
ness. Had He not commanded them, such a 
scruple might reasonably find place. Prayers for 
the dead are not commanded, — nay, ftie^ ^t^ \m- 
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plicitly discouraged by the suggestions made in 
Holy Scripture that the state of the dead admits 
of no change ; and therefore to offer such prayers 
is presumption, because they are beyond the war- 
rant of God's express wUl and Word. But prayers 
for the living are, as we have seen, made obliga- 
tory upon the disciples of Jesus Christ, by the 
very form of the model Prayer which He gave us 
to use. 

Next, as regards the imagined feebleness and 
impotency of our prayers for others, — a feeling 
which looks humble and plausible enough on the 
surface, — ^we must inquire how far it may possibly 
resolve itself into a half-sceptical question as to 
the efl&cacy of Prayer altogether. And if there 
be in our minds no doubt on this head, we should 
then remember that our intercessions do not stand 
alone, but that in offering them, we co-operate 
with the whole Church, and, above all, with 
Christ, the Head of the Church. Do not omit to 
calculate the power of combination. Many very 
slight muscular efforts, put forth imperceptibly, 
will create, it is said, force enough to turn a heavy 
piece of furniture. The smallest contribution 
made hy a vast num\)eT oi ^^o^\^ ^Q\3ld soon fill 
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a monarch's treasniy. Let, theD, thy feeble inter- 
cession be put forth to move the will of God to 
show mercy to others. Other intercessions shall 
meet it at the throne of grace, which shall convert 
it into a strong force. Tea, His shall certainly 
meet it, which is singly and by itself the strongest 
of all forces with God, — ^powerful at all times to 
bend His Will, and to impetrate from Him the 
highest blessings. Bhoda, the damsel who ad- 
mitted St. Peter to the house of Mary the mother 
of Mark, was one of those who were gathered 
together praying for the Apostle's deliverance. 
Her prayer was one of those which won from God 
the preservation of this chief Apostle. 

But in our reluctance to Intercessory Prayer we 
must acknowledge, if we be candid with ourselves, 
the presence of a bad feeling, a great want of 
sympathy with others, — or, in other words, a lack 
of love. We feel no interest in them, and there- 
fore do not care to pray for them. Now, so far as 
this is the case with us, we must consider, first, 
that such selfishness invalidaties and empties of 
efficacy our prayers for ourselves. Our Saviour 
in His comments on the cursing of the fig-tree, 
lays down^ you will find, two great coiL<i\\AGTL^ ^1 
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success in Prayer, — the first, that we shall pray 
in faith ; the second, that we shall pray in love. 
How does he pray in love, who in his prayer looks 
only on his own things, and not on those of others ? 
Can he hope to win anything from God, while he 
is in a mind so different from thatof God ? It is 
a great truth, reader, that if we desire to gain 
anything from the Most High, our minds must be 
set more or less to the same key as His. If two 
harps be strung to the same key, but not other- 
wise, when one of them is struck, the other gives 
a responsive sound. There must be some secret 
afl&nity in nature between the lightning of heaven 
and the conductor which draws it down, — ^be- 
tween the steel and the magnet which attracts it, 
— between the light substances and the chafed 
glass or sealing-wax, towards which they leap np 
and cling. And in Grace there must be a secret 
affinity between God and the soul (this aflSnity 
itself being the effect of Grace) before the soul can 
lay hold of God's Will, and draw out a blessing 
from Him, yea, draw God himself into it. 

This affinity stands in Love. God, the great 
Father, loves all men. He will have all men to 
be saved, and to come to the knowledge of the 
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truth. He sent His Son to save all, — Eedemp- 
tion being, as far as His will and intention are 
concerned, co-extensive with the human race. 
Therefore he who prays with the largest sym- 
pathy, he who embraces in his prayer the widest 
circle of his fejjow-creatnres, is most in sympathy 
with the mind of God when he prays, has the key 
of Grod's heart, and therefore the key of God's 
treasury. And as for him who prays in the total 
absence of this sympathy, does it not stand to 
reason that God must remain mute to such a man ? 
Suppose an entire absence from a petitioner's mind 
of the firaternal feeling towards fellow-men and 
fellow-Christians, and what does it seem to imply 
but an absence of fihal feeling ? Is not the filial 
feeling the correlative of the fraternal, according 
to that word of the Apostle : " Every one that 
loveth Him that begat, loveth him also that is 
begotten of Him ? " Thus are the two first words 
of the Prayer of Prayers bound together in an 
indissoluble wedlock ; and he who cannot in sym- 
pathy and love say " Our," cannot, in faith and 
trust, say " Father." 

Then pray for others, if you have not yet done 
so, uniting mth your prayers, where it \a ^o^«M^^ 
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to do so and opportunity offers, tliat kindly in- 
terest in their concerns, which attests the sin- 
cerity of your intercessions. Pray particularly for 
those who have done you wrong : nothing tends 
more to engender that frame of mind, which is 
essential to success. Do not be baffled by the 
thought that explicitness of request is always 
necessary. The mention of the name, the thought 
of the person before the Throne of Giuce, the 
simple commendation of him by Prayer to God's 
mercy and blessing, is a great point gained, and 
in numerous cases is all that can be done. If we 
much desire explicitness, and yet do not know 
exactly into what form to throw the petition, the 
Holy Spirit, the Gift of gifts, which involves holi- 
ness and happiness both here and hereafter, may 
always be petitioned for on behalf of alL But, 
after all, there is much in that beautiful word of 
our Prayer for all Conditions of Men, "that it 
may please Thee to comfort and relieve them 
according to their several necessities'^ God under- 
stands those necessities perfectly; and we may 
safely ask Him to supply them all, according to 
the understanding which He has of them in His 
In&uite Mind. You may ^o lot -^oxsa ^\g;ad or 
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relative, the same kind ofi&ce which those inter- 
ested in the poor paralytic in the Gospel did for 
him^ — ^bring him in the arms of Prayer, and lay 
him down in his helplessness before Jesus, thus 
silently commending him to the pity and sym- 
pathy of the Infinite Love. You may have many 
thus to commend, parents, brothers, sisters, col- 
leagues, helpmates, friends, children and god- 
children, masters, servants, pastors, parishioners, 
and may commend them all by the simple, 
quiet, devout recitation of their names. Yes, 
thou mystical Aaron, washed for thy sacred func- 
tions in the laver of regeneration, and clothed in 
the Eighteousness of Christ, forget not to wear 
thy breastplate when thou goest in to offer up a 
spiritual sacrifice, — neglect not to exhibit silently 
before God, graven upon thy heart, the names of 
aU thou lovest ; yea, be an intercessor, as far as 
in thee lies, for aU the people ; for of what mem- 
ber of the human family can it be said that he 
has no claim whatever upon thy sympathy and 
kind oflftces ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

OF DEVOTIONAL READING. 

*'S^nb (Eluilm bieb, mtb tlus hvadtb him. ^ttb the baitb^ 
sff tht ^3Ur&biU» ittbabeb the Xattb st tht tomrng in 
urf the 2«5«^. 

'' ^ttb it acmt to ptc0», Ttc» thes ioere bttrsittfi « tmm, that, 
beh0lb, thes i^ineb ;a; bmtb at mtn ; mtb thes tnst the man 
int0 the atpidchxt at €iie(hn : mtb tohen the num toas 
let Kioinn, tent taxteheb the haxu» at (Elisha, he rebibeb, 
tcttt gtaah xcf anld» tut" — 2 Kings xiii. 20, 21. 

WE Protestants do not attach virtue to re- 
lics, in the ordinary sense of that term ; 
but there is a sense in which we may reasonably 
enough do so. Relics are remains ; and while we 
believe that no virtue resides in the material re- 
mains of a good man, we do not therefore exempt 
from efficacy his mental or spiritual remains. If 
he has left behind him in writing the eflfusions of 
a devout mind, we believe that these writings, by 
which " he being dead ye^X, ^^^-^ikftJOsi" ^feeu exer- 
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cise an influence for good upon readers long 
after he himself has passed away, and that thus 
the miracle wrought by the bones of Elisha is 
continually repeating itself in the experience of 
the Church. Souls are being quickened and edi- 
fied by the instrumentality of books, which books 
are all that remain of their authors. A holy man, 
who lives in habitual communion with God, has 
a living influence on his generation, and also, if 
lie be a writer, an influence on posterity. His 
living influence may be compared to the miracles 
wrought by the shadow of St. Peter, or by the 
handkerchiefs and aprons brought to the sick 
from the body of St. Paul. The influence exer- 
cised by his writings after death may be fitly 
compared to the posthumous miracle recorded in 
the text, a miracle which stands alone in Holy 
Scripture, and in which it is clearly desirable to 
find some moral significance. 

We shall speak first of the power of devotional 
reading, and then give some practical suggestions 
for the conduct of this exercise. 

I. (1) The power of devotional reading may be 
seen from considering the effect which constant as- 
sociation with the wise and good "woxM \i^\i\5Ct^^ 
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exert upon the mind. It is an axiomatic truth 
which has passed into an inspired proverb : " He 
that walketh with wise men shall be wise." Mere 
common intercourse with wise men, however, — 
the merely being thrown with them in ordinary 
society, might not, for various reasons, be pro- 
ductive of much good. The time might pass in 
remarks upon those trite and superficial topics, 
which are the necessary introduction to some- 
thing deeper and better. We might not be able 
to get at the wise man's mind. He might be re- 
served in communicating his sentiments, or we 
might be awkward, and wanting in tact to draw 
them out. Comparatively few persons have the 
gift, for gift it is, of lively table-talk on subjects 
of secular interest. How much fewer possess 
such a gift on religious and spiritual topics ! 
There are nine chances to one against your com- 
ing into contact with the mind of a devout per- 
son by merely being thrown with him in com- 
pany. To see him in society is a different thing 
from seeing him in his closet, pursuing his medi- 
tations, and mixing Prayer with them. The 
nearest approach you can make to seeing him 
thus, and it is a very neai ^.^^\ci^e.\v indeed, is by 
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reading his works of piety. In them is mirrored 
his best mind at his best moments. Words com- 
mitted to the press are maturely considered and 
pruned of all exci*escences, whereas in conversa- 
tion there is necessarily much that is extempo- 
raneous, and still more that is redundant. Suppose 
now that we were made privy to much of the 
interior life of men eminent for piety, — that they 
communicated to us the counsel, which was the 
result of their experience in religion, gave us 
their fresh thoughts upon the Holy Scriptures, 
threw out suggestions to us to help us in leading a 
holy life, made in our' hearing remarks which had 
certain heavenly savour and gave a relish for 
spiritual things,— suppose that they were con- 
stantly by our sides with these counsels, thoughts, 
suggestions, and remarks, — could we fail of deriv- 
ing benefit from our association with them ? — 
must not our minds, almost according to their 
natural constitution and independently of the 
operation of Divine Grace, insensibly take a tinge 
from theirs ? Shall it not be that some glowing 
sentiment of theirs, thrown out like a hot ember 
from the fire of their zeal, shall light upon com- 
bustible material m our hearts, and ^\i"8Xa \JckKt<^ 
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the flame of Divine love ? Often has the opposite 
effect been produced by tales and poems, which 
have had a malignant tendency to stimulate the 
worst passions. If bad books are a very power- 
ful engine in the hands of the Devil, as there can 
be no doubt that they are, shall not good and 
holy books be an equally powerful agency in the 
Economy of Grace? No one who has really 
studied 'personal religion, who has cultivated the 
piety of the closet as distinct from that of the 
platform, will hesitate to acknowledge that they 
are so. 

(2) But the power of good books may be seen 
from another very important consideration re- 
specting them. Spiritual reading has to a certain 
extent — more entirely for some minds than for 
others, but to a certain extent for all minds — 
taken the place of preaching : this has come about 
in the order of God's Providence, which has 
ordained the diffusion of literature through the 
press, just as it has ordained many less important 
moyements. Without at all denying that oral 
teaching has still certain great prerogatives over 
teaching by books, that in voice, and manner, and 
JfOQerally in the inft\xene^% ^\i\c\v ^o to make up 
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public speaking, there is something electric and 
sympathetic, which no mere dead letter can ever 
supply, — and without denying also that the form 
of Christian teaching, wliich is closest to the 
primitive and Apostolic model, is more likely to 
have God's blessing upon it than a mere modern 
form, — it would yet be preposterous in the highest 
degree to say that we are as dependent for reli- 
gious instruction upon oral teaching as the early 
Church was. We see nothing derogatory to the 
Christian Pulpit in acknowledging that God, in 
modem times, causes some, though not all, of its 
work to be done by religious literature. Such an 
acknowledgment, if rightly understood, does not 
degrade the pulpit, but exalts the literature. And 
here we come across a thought, which must re- 
appear presently in the shape of practical advice. 
The reading of spiritual books may be regarded, 
and ought to be regarded, more or less, in the 
light of a Divine ordinance. That Preaching is an 
ordinance would be generally admitted by Pro- 
testants, and indeed must be admitted by aU who 
take the New Testament as their guide. The 
only error which is sometimes allowed to cloud a 
Mle the clearness of the truth so adm\\,\,^di/\^ ^^ 
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narrowing the meaning of the word Preaching to 
a formal discourse delivered by a minister in the 
course of Divine worship. Instead of imposing 
upon the word this somewhat technical and 
cramped sense, take Preaching as being the com- 
munication of Divine knowledge to men through 
the instrumentality of men : and then Preaching 
is in the fullest sense an ordinance, yea, one of 
the chiefest ordinances of the Grospel. " Paith 
Cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God." It is an ordinance for the illustration, ex- 
position, and application of Holy Scripture to the 
conscience. Instruction of this kind is essential 
to vital religion; it is the oU of the spiritual 
lamp, which keeps Prayer burning. Only admit 
that the power of Preaching may come to some, 
— nay, to all, more or less, — through a written, as 
well as through a spoken word. Only admit that 
there may be a hearing in the closet with the in- 
ward, as in the church with the outward ear. But 
then this admission involves the duty, which we 
are all so slow to fulfil, of reading, no less than 
hearing, with all the solemnity of a devotional 
exercise. If it is wrong to be otherwise than 
seriously attentive to Preaching in church, where 
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the preacher is a living man, it is equally wrong 
to be otherwise than seriously attentive to Preach- 
ing in the closet, where the preacher is perhaps a 
dead one. And we doubt not that if good Chris- 
tians were persuaded that some of the power and 
dignity of Preaching now rests upon the reading 
of good books, and if accordingly they read them 
with the same seriousness of spirit, and desire of 
edification, with which they listen, or try to listen, 
to formal Sermons, such books would be largely 
blessed to quicken in them the spiritual life, and 
to advance the Kingdom of God in their hearts. 

II. But what suggestions may be given as to 
the conduct of this exercise ? First, a discrimi- 
nation must be used in the choice of books. All 
good books are not equally attractive, and there- 
fore not equally profitable, to all minds. It is 
with spiritual very much as it is with bodily 
food. A man by a little experience, by a few 
trials, and by a short insight into his own consti- 
tution, soon gets to know that this or that is bad 
for him, that this or that, on the other hand, is for 
him digestible and wholesome. I say, for him. 
Probably it would be a mistake in medicine to 
assert that, independently of the coIVB^)\\^^\L\AOTL^ ^\t- 
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cumstances, and temperament of the patient, any 
particular food was digestible or the reverse. And 
certainly it is a grand mistake in Theology to 
suppose that all the productions of devout writers 
are equally serviceable to every class of minds. 
It is notoriously the reverse. In His Holy Scrip- 
tures, which are the great fontal abyss from which 
every work of piety and devotion must be drawn, 
the Lord has given us an infinite variety of In- 
spired Literature. What literature is there which 
does not find itself represented in the Holy Scrip- 
ture, — poetry, history, biography, proverbs, letters, 
fables, allegories? There never was a book so 
little monotonous as the Bible, so continually 
changing its key, — if so be that some, at all 
events, may be charmed by the voice of the 
Heavenly Charmer. The same Spirit who in- 
spired the Holy Scriptures, gave great diversity 
of gifts to the early Christian teachers. All were 
not apostles, nor all prophets, nor all teachers, nor 
did all speak with tongues, nor all interpret. And 
now that the supernatural gifts have died out of 
the Churcli, the same Spirit observes the same 
rule of variety in the different mental endow- 
ments which He distriWte^ \)0 v^\^vi\^\i\.\fc's.Q.keTa 
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of Divine Truth. All men's writings have not 
the same power over all men's minds. Is there 
not a plain testimony to this in the avowal which 
we hear so often made, " I know I ought to like 
such and such a book, which all the world agrees 
in praising; but I cannot do it?" 'VMiat the 
complaint really means is, that the book does not 
suit you, that the general strain of the author's 
mind has not that harmony with the general 
strain of yours, which will give him an influence 
over you for good. That being the case, leave 
Tiim alone, — ^without however doubting or denying 
the power which he may have over other minds. 
Even in the Holy Scriptures themselves we think 
ourselves quite warranted in selecting those pas- 
sages which are most suitable to the circumstances, 
intelligence, and character of the reader. No one 
would think of recommending a peasant to engage 
himseK much with the Book of the Eevelation, or 
a child to study the eighth chapter to the Eomans. 
Much more, then, may we exercise a similar dis- 
cretion with those works which, however pious 
and edifying, do not come to us on the authority 
of Inspiration. Choose, then, those books to which, 
from a cursory inowledge of their cotl^j^tlV^, ^^n^^ 
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find yourself most drawn. There are several 
which have attained the rank of standard works 
from their possessing excellences of various kinds. 
Such are the Saint's Eest, the Pilgrim's Progress 
(which all know a little of, but very few have 
studied), the Imitation of Christ by Thomas Ji 
Kempis, Taylor's Holy Living and Dying, Cecil's 
Eemains, the Thoughts of Adam, Pascal's Thoughts 
on Eeligion, Bishop HaU's Contemplations, Ed- 
wards on the Eeligious Affections, Leighton's 
Commentary on St. Peter, the Christian Tear, and 
several others which will at once suggest them- 
selves to all who have a general acquaintance 
with our religious literature. To these I may add 
Foster's Sermons, and Archer Butler^s Sermons, 
both of which combine originality of view with 
piety of sentiment in an unusual degree ; and also 
two works which are most valuable as theological 
compendiums, while their authors never lose sight 
of the edification of the heart, Griffith on the Creed, 
and Bishop Nixon's Lectures on the Catechism. 
There are indeed many devotional publications, 
especially some of recent date, which will seem 
more attractive than the above, and which will 
better meet the iinhea\t\iy ct«LNm% lot ^ovx^^tlvm^ 
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new and highly flavoured, which now is so gene- 
rally prevalent. But spiritual nourishment re- 
sembles natural nourishment in this respect, that 
the most stimulating is by no means the most 
wholesome or the most safe. He who honestly 
reads for edification must not discard a book for 
being dry, as if he had read for diversion. In a 
certain temper of mind, the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves will fall upon us as insipid ; it will seem to 
us as if we knew them by heart, and had nothing 
further to learn from them, as if they could neither 
settle controversy nor quicken thought. But this 
temper of mind is one in which we are incapable 
of edification, however capable we may be of 
amusement. In a right state of mind those books 
will please us most which most resemble the Holy 
Scriptures, — which are most weighty, most sober, 
most simple, most savouring of a spiritual mind. 
To a pure taste the manna was a more attractive 
food than the fleshpots of Egypt. Bear this in 
mind in the choice of devotional reading. 

But suppose our book chosen, and chosen well, 
and wisely : in what manner shall we read it ? 
The answer to this question has implicitly been 
given already. Eead it as a devotioivsiN. ^^^\^'safc^ 
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iiiixiDg Prayer, or at least devout aspirations, with 
tlie reading. Everything that can be said on the 
subject is really wrapped up in this, — ^that the 
reading shall be devotional. Yet we will expand 
the thought a very little. 

Think of the author as now a member of the 
Church triumphant, one who is with Christ in 
Paradise, and, for aught you know, looking down 
upon your struggles and trials from a sphere where 
sin and sorrow are unknown. Eegard this book 
as a sort of letter sent from him to you, to en- 
courage you on your heavenward pilgrimage, and 
to stir in you a livelier hope of the inheritance to 
which he has (by Grace) attained. By degrees 
you shall feel attracted in a strange way, though 
you have never seen him, towards his mind, as it 
is mirrored in his writings, and shall realize some- 
thing of the sentiments described in that beauti- 
ful passage of the Christian Year : — 

** Meanwhile with every son and saint of Thine 
Along the glorious line, 
Sitting by turns beneath Thy sacred feet, 

We '11 hold communion sweet, 
Know them by look and voice, and thank them all 

For helping us in thraU, 
For words of hope, and bright ensamples given, 
TosLowthro' moonless B\Liea\*^t^;\i«iTfe\^^i^\.\\x\Lea.'«;ea.'' 
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The recollection that you read for edification, and 
not for curiosity, or to serve a controversial pur- 
pose, will suggest many wholesome rules. Care- 
fully eschew all dissipation in the method of 
reading. Dissipation is the great snare of all 
study, whether secular or religious, in the present 
day. There is so much to read, — such profusion 
of matter in every department of literature, nay, 
even in the public journals, — that insensibly the 
habit is formed of skipping the dull, and sipping 
the interesting, and never honouring any book 
with a fair and thorough perusal. We must set 
ourselves in opposition to this habit, if we wish 
to profit by devotional reading. Books must be 
read through from end to end, if it were only as 
a corrective to that discursive habit of mind, 
which the literature of the day fosters, and which 
is so particularly inimical to devotion. Generally 
speaking, a second book of devotion should not 
be taken up till the first is finished. If the time 
which we can spare for such reading is short, 
books of thoughts, more or less sententiously ex- 
pressed (such as some of those I have mentioned, 
and to which I may here add " Selections from 
the Writings oi Payson "), will bci iovxiA n^x^ 
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serviceable. The eye soon runs over a few lines, 
which convey a weighty sentiment; and, when 
the sentiment is caught, the mind may recur to 
it at spare moments during the rest of the day. 

We have already said that good and holy senti- 
ments are the oil which feeds the lamp of Prayer. 
They are emphatically so. And this suggests an 
occasional use of good books, over and above their 
regular and normal use. There are seasons known 
to every devout person, when the vessel of the 
heart seems to run dry, and the flame of Prayer 
burns low in the socket. You may then often 
replenish the vessel by reading the favourite 
spiritual author. Pass your eye once more over 
that marked passage, — over those words which 
glow with such a fervour of devout sentiment; 
and the oil will flow again, drop by drop, into 
the vessel. Particularly may this be done with 
Christian poetry. Poetry is the voice of the 
aSections ; and, therefore, has a peculiar tendency 
to quicken the affections. The music of David's 
harp chased away from Saul the evil spirit of 
moody sullenness. Elisha's minstrel, playing 
with his hand, laid such a spell upon the pro- 
phet's mind, that the "kan^L oi tlve Lord came 
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upon him, and he prophesied. -And the min- 
strelsy of psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs, 
has often brought the Christian out of a state of 
mind in which Prayer seemed a labour and a 
drudgery, if not an impossibility, into that cahn 
and holy frame in which he could again put forth 
spiritual energies, and has found himself able to 
renew his interrupted converse with God. Give 
the specific a trial, and you shall ere long know 
its virtue for yourself. 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF FASTING. 



" i kttjp unbtt mg b0bB, mtb hnxt% it mto tfvtbjutxmt." 

I Cor. IX. 27. 

THE passage which stands at the head of this 
Chapter carries our minds at once to the 
subject of Fasting. And it is a subject on which 
those who desire above all other things quiet ad- 
vancement in the religious character will gladly 
hail counsel and direction. Fasting is a practice 
uncongenial to that form of piety which consists 
wholly in good emotions and serious impressions. 
But if any one is profoundly discontented with 
emotions and impressions which terminate on 
themselves, and leave no mark on the character ; 
if any one seeks growth in grace and knowledge 
as the only satisfactory criterion of Spiritual Life, 
the subject of Fasting will seem to that person 
worthy at least of serious coTia\&feT^\As>>TL,^aa prac- 
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tice which, if discreetly and devoutly used, might 
at all events conduce to his advancement. By 
many of ray readers Fasting is probably looked 
at so much as an obsolete exercise, and the revival 
of it would be regarded as so irksome, that it is 
necessaiy, in approaching the subject, to pray for 
an ingenuous and open mind, ready to welcome 
any conclusions to which God's Word may seem 
to lead us. 

To the question whether Fasting is prescribed 
in Holy Scripture, it must be answered that in 
its literal form it is nowhere prescribed, but that 
its spirit and principle is strongly insisted upon. 
Also it may be said, that, though not commanded, 
it is strongly commended, both by Our Lord's 
assumption in the Sermon on the Mount that His 
followers will practise it, and by the example not 
only of Scriptural saints, but of holy men in 
modem times, to whatever theological school they 
may have belonged. In both these respects it 
bears some resemblance to the practice of keeping 
Sunday, which I shall have occasion presently to 
draw into a further comparison with it. Keeping 
Sunday is nowhere literally prescribed in Holy 
Scripture. The Fourth CommaudmexA, ^m^<5^- 

VOL. I. u 
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stood in the letter, prescribes the keeping holy 
tlie seventh day, which none but the Jews ever do 
keep. But the principle of setting apart a portion 
of our time to God, both weekly and daily, and 
the principle of assembling ourselves together for 
Public Worship, which cannot be done by the 
whole community unless occupations cease on a 
given day, is clearly recognised in several passages. 
And, as in the matter of the weekly rest, the 
Church, or Christian Society, has stepped in fix)m 
the very earliest time, and prescribed that the day 
of Christ's Eesurrection (or first day) is to be ob- 
served instead of the seventh, so somewhat analo- 
gously the Church has given a definite shape to 
the Scriptural principle of self-denial, and ap- 
pointed certain days in her Calendar as days of 
Fasting and Abstinence. — Moreover, inasmuch as 
no religious person has ever slighted this ordinance 
of the Lord's Day, or lived in habitual disregard 
of it, so I believe that no man eminent for piety 
(and here the appeal must be made to Religious 
Biography) has ever failed to exemplify in some 
measure the practice of Fasting, though doubtless 
the modes in which the principle has been exem- 
plified have been very vmo\\a. 
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In pursuance of the thoughts with which I have 
opened the subject, I will speak first of the prin- 
ciple of Fasting, as universally binding upon 
Christians ; and, secondly, of Fasting as an ob- 
servance for which special days have been set 
apart. 

I. What is the principle of Fasting ? Let us 
gather it from the words of St. Paul : " I keep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection." It 
should be remarked at the outset, that both the 
verbs by which the Apostle here denotes the dis- 
cipline of the body are strong and peculiar. The 
first occurs only once again in the New Testament, 
and the second never again. The first carries on 
a metaphor, which the Apostle has already em- 
ployed in the previous verse : " So fight I, not as 
one that beateth the air." The fighting here 
alluded to is not fighting with swords, but that 
pugilistic encounter with the cestus, or boxing- 
glove, which formed one of the Greek games held 
in honour of the god Neptune at the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and which therefore the Apostle's Corin- 
thian converts had frequently witnessed. In what 
foUows he pursues the same image. His body he 
regards ashis ant/?gomst in a p\igi\.\9»\\e evic,Q>M^^^\ 
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and accordingly employs a peculiar word, whicli, 
literally translated, signifies, "But I cover my 
body with bruises." [It should perhaps be ob- 
served by the way, that the Apostle's Corinthian 
readers would by no means attach to the allusion 
those ideas of a coarse and brutalizing sport which 
we can hardly help connecting with it. All the 
games held at the Isthmus would be regarded by 
them not only as exercises of chivalrous gallantry, 
like the tournaments of the Middle Ages, but as 
solemn religious festivals, held in honour of the 
god Poseidon.] The next word by which he de- 
notes the discipline inflicted by him on his body, 
would be more exactly rendered, " I reduce it to 
a condition of slavery" — a stronger expression 
this than merely, "I bring it into subjection." 
The children are in subjection to the father, the 
wife to the husband ; but this is a comparatively 
mild rule, which not only consults the interests of 
the governed, but appeals to their reason and con- 
science. A slave, however, according to the views 
of slavery current when the Apostle wrote, was 
simply a living piece of property, who had no 
rights and no claims, and who, if he were re- 
bellioiis or insolent, urnst \>^ c\\^^\asv^^ \y^ blows, 
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and coerced by being made to grind in the prison- 
house. 

So much for the words which are now more im- 
mediately under review. But from the Apostle's 
style of writing, which is a style of copious digres- 
sion, very few of his weighty words can be ap- 
preciated, unless we trace them back to their 
connection with the general argument. They all 
have their roots grappled deep into that argument ; 
and, accordingly, to isolate them and consider 
them apart from the context, is like rudely tearing 
up a flower, instead of looking at it while it waves 
its fair tresses upon the flower-bed ; — even while 
we gaze, it loses its grace and freshness, and 
withers in our hand. What then led St. Paul to 
speak of this severe discipline which he inflicted 
upon his body ? In the foregoing chapter he had 
been advocating certain restrictions (in reference 
to meats offered to idols) which the Corinthians 
were to observe, not at all out of conscience, but 
out of consideration for the prejudices of others. 
In the chapter before us, he thus pursues the 
train of ideas which had been started by that 
topic : " Do not murmur because a restriction is 
thu5 laid upon you in things w"hic\v "j^ tkv^\sl- 
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nocently enjoy; for do not I myself lay many 
such restrictions upon myself? In one point 
especially I do so. I might — ^not innocently alone, 
but most lawfully — claim support from you to 
whom I preach. The Lord hath ordained that 
they which preach the Gospel should live of the 
Gospel ; and I have as good a right to stand upon 
this ordinance as other Apostles. If I threw my- 
self upon you for maintenance, it would only be 
asserting what is my Divine prerogative, and 
claiming from you not a gratuity but the fulfil- 
ment of a solemn duty. But all of you know that 
I have never stood upon my right, nor accepted 
a single denarius from any of you. Why not ? 
Partly, because I feel that this manifest disin- 
terestedness will conduce to the great cause which 
I advocate, and give me influence and weight in 
certain quarters where I desire an influence. But 
I have another reason. I know that it is a hard 
thing to be saved. I know that my dear Master 
said that strait was the gate and narrow was the 
way that leadeth unto life, and that few there be 
that find it. I know that I am a highly-privileged 
man ; but that does not make me a safe man. 
liather I know that emmeii\) y^W^^^^r^^ mvolve 
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eminent dangers, even as the being placed on a 
lofty pinnacle creates dizziness and imperils life. 
In short, I know that I am unsafe if I use my 
Christian liberty to the full extent. I know that 
I cannot insist upon everything which I might 
lawfully enjoy, and at the same time be secure. 
So I do not stand upon my right in this particular. 
I earn my own bread by the sweat of my brow. 
When I have comforted and edified my flock in 
the district where I happen to be, and chosen 
pastors for them, and laid hands upon those pas- 
tors, and dictated my Epistles to those distant 
Churches, with which I am present in spirit, 
though absent from them in body — then I grasp 
the hammer, the saw, and the needle, and set to 
work upon my tent-poles, and upon the shaggy 
goat's hair which forms the covering of my tents. 
True ; it is severe labour — cruelly severe — blasting 
sometimes long into the night, when the day has 
been one of cares, and prayers, and earnest expos- 
tulations with tears. I know that the body is 
wearing out, and the outward man perishing be- 
neath the stress of such labours. Well; but I 
feel it to be essential. It is not by exertion 
simplj^ but bj straining every nerve ^.yA ^\x!L<e^ > 
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that your runners in the Isthmian foot-race gain 
the pine-g£irland, which is the victor^s meed. It 
is not by empty and pretentions flourishes of their 
hands in the air, but by weU-auned and well- 
planted blows that your Isthmian pugilists over- 
whelm their antagonists. And so, being resolved 
to gain the mastery over my fleshly and animal 
nature, I deny it much of the rest and many of 
the indulgences which it might lawfully enjoy. 
I batter it with toils and labours, I coerce it firmly, 
and chastise it as being my slave. ' I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection : lest that 
by any means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.' " 

Now what is the principle of Christian disci- 
pline which the Apostle is here laying down ? Let 
me exhibit it to you in a figure, — a figure which, 
if not itself found in Holy Scripture, is yet only 
an expansion and development of one which is 
frequently found there. We are called, nay we 
are in virtue of our Baptism, chUdren of God. 
It is upon this relationship, and the sentiments 
and duties flowing from it, that the Apostle builds 
his exhortation when he says, " Be ye therefore 
followers '' (the literal tTa\i%\a)do\i \a " \rcL\tators," 
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— the illusion being to the trick of imitating the 
parent which the child readily acquires) " of God, 
as dear children." The phrase "walking with 
God" may be drawn into the circle of the same 
imagery. The child walks by the father's side 
OTer the breezy down, holding his hand, and look- 
ing up into his face ever and anon to ask ques- 
tions and obtain an explanation of difficulties. 
The Christian in like manner walks in affiance 
and trust along the thorny paths of life, guided 
by the Word and Providence of his Heavenly 
Father, and leaning on His wisdom and His grace. 
Now extend this imagery a little. Imagine the 
child leaving the father's hand for a moment, and 
sporting about luider his eye. Partly from curio- 
sity, and partly from that spirit of frolic which is 
attracted by danger and the prospect of an enter- 
prise, the child nears a steep cliff. What does the 
father do ? He cries, " Come away immediately." 
The spot where the child is may be perfectly 
safe, so long as he continues there ; the child's 
weight may be so light that there could be no 
danger of a projecting boulder toppling over 
with him ; the sea-breeze at the verge of the pre- 
cipice ma,j be delicious and bTacing, ^.ivA. \\ifc \?q::^ 
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may be enamelled with' daisies and buttercups ; 
but the stem command is repeated in a voice 
which the child knows he must not disobey; 
" Come away instantly, without a moment's delay." 
And reasonably so. It is not reason to venture 
too near danger, or to continue in its neighbour- 
hood. Dizziness may seize the child, or he may 
be tempted onwards to an insecure spot. A 
moth, which flies so near the bright flame as just 
to preserve its wings from being singed, is a fool- 
ish moth, and certain to come to mischief. — ^Now 
apply all this to our spiritual walk along the 
perilous and slippery, though sometimes flowery, 
path of life. " All things are lawful unto me, 
but all things are not expedient : all things are 
lawful for me, but I will not be brought under the 
power of any/' Take the various foims of worldly 
amusement. So far as they are really amusements 
and not labour and sorrow (which in fact many 
of them are, dreadfully jading the body and mind, 
and exhausting the energies), and so far as no 
breach of God's moral law is involved in them, 
they are innocent and lawful. Nay, we go further. 
Amusements of an intelligent and rational char- 
acter are a positive \)enefi.\)', foi ^Jas mind, where- 
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with alone we can serve God acceptably, needs 
relaxation as urgently as the body needs sleep. 
But it is one thing to say of amusements that in 
themselves they are innocent and lawful; quite 
another thing to say that Christians must lay no 
restrictions upon themselves as regards amuse- 
ment. St. Paul, when be became an Apostle, 
might have lawfully parted with his whole stock 
in trade as a tentmaker, and might have held 
himself exempt from other cares and labours, save 
those of the Sacred Ministry. Did I say law- 
fully ? Nay, we may go further. There was an 
order of the Lord for his doing so, if he pleased. 
But St. Paul knew that he must not use his 
Christian hberty to the full extent, if he would be 
safe. And we surely, who are not burning, shin- 
ing lights like that extraordinary man, but very- 
humble and commonplace Christians, hving in the 
low range of commonplace trials and infirmities, 
and altogether unworthy to stoop down and un- 
loose the shoe-latchet of the humblest saint of 
Jesus, can hardly dispense with a discipline which 
St. Paul considered to be essential for himself 
Does any one find by experience that some worldly 
amusement, though innocent in itee\i, ^\A n^t^ 
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possibly innocent for others (let us remember in 
judging otTiers on these points, that "to the pure 
all things are pure"), yet has a tendency to in- 
flame his passions, to set up his vanity, and to 
brush rudely from his mind the thought of God's 
Presence ? Then let there be no compromise. 
Let him listen to the voice of the Everlasting 
Father calling him out of harm's way: "My 
child, come away instantly." But supposing he 
experiences no evil spiritual effect fipom the indul- 
gence, or at least none of which he is conscious, 
may he abandon himself without restriction to 
the amusement in question, live in it, sacrifice a 
considerable amount of money, leisure, time, to 
it ? Surely not. To live in any amusement is 
to be the slave of it. And the Christian should 
spurn any such dependence. The tone which he 
takes up towards all innocent enjoyments and 
recreations should be just that of the Apostle, 
" All things are lawful for me ; but I will not 
be brought under the power of any." Besides, 
the Christian dares not give himself full latitude 
in this respect. With an insidious heart, with 
crafty spiritual foes watching for his halting, with 
thsit awful warning rea^^cXim.^ t\i^ «>ttaitness of 
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the gate and the narrowness of the way ringing 
in his ear, it would not he safe to do so. He 
sports not within a very wide margin of the 
precipice's edge. 

Now it is quite clear that the principle which 
we have laid down admits of an apphcation to 
food, as well as to all other less essential recrea- 
tions. And it is equally clear that in respect 
of food, as weU as other recreations, the Chris- 
tian must be under the guidance and government 
of this principle. By the bounty of our Heavenly 
Father, too little thought of, because it reaches 
us through a train of secondary causes (such as 
good harvests, prosperity in the country, our own 
ability to buy, our own ability to get), our board 
is daily spread not with necessaries only, but with 
luxuries. We may innocently enjoy these things, 
if we partake of them with thanksgiving. " Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanksgiving : for it is sanc- 
tified by the word of God and prayer." Meats are 
in themselves a matter of indifference; and the 
Christian has nothing in common with the ascetic, 
who imagines that in the mere act of abstinence 
there is a purity and a virtue. But it \^ q^\.<^ 
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another thing to say that we may with safety in- 
dulge in food to satiety, and lay no restraint upon 
our appetite for choice viands and delicate fare. 
In the first place, there are, as eveiy one knows, 
certain classes of sins, to which anything approach- 
ing to soft and luxurious living would act as a 
direct incentive and stimulant. Fasting combined 
with earnest prayer must be in reason the meet 
corrective for such sins. But it is so in Scrip- 
ture, as well as in reason. Commenting upon 
His disciples' inability to cast out the foul spirit 
from the lunatic child, our Lord implied that 
their failure was due to their not having used 
the means always found necessary under those 
circumstances ; " This kind can come forth by 
nothing but by prayer 2ind fasting." 

But suppose other cases, in which the spiritual 
consequences of unbridled indulgence are not, as 
far as we can perceive, mischievous. Even then 
we say, "You cannot possibly be safe in using 
your Christian liberty to its utmost extent. 
Safety without self-denial is the safety of the 
child gambolling on the edge of the precipice 
and of the moth fluttering in the ray of the 
candle." Some men — laaxi^ motOk tlian suspect 
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themselves to be so-^re slaves of food, — ^peevish 
and fretful, if the natural craving for it be in the 
least stinted or thwarted. Is their Christianity 
cast in the mould of St. Paul's ? We doubt not 
that they relish his views of Christian liberty ; 
but do they equally relish his views of Christian 
restriction ? And yet it is in the restriction that 
the highest freedom of the Gospel lies. If, as 
regards any one innocent enjoyment, a man has 
not moral courage enough, or force of character 
enough, to abstain from it occasionally, to that 
enjoyment the man is a slave. And the only 
true freedom lies in his obtaining by Grace such 
force of character as to be lord-paramount over 
the enjoyment, and to be able to say, "I could 
easily dispense with this or that comfort, if there 
were any good object for resigning it." But then 
this power of easily dispensing with comforts is 
not to be gained except by actual practice and 
experiment. To all the numerous blessings of 
daily life, wherewith a bountiful God crowns our 
cup, we have no idea, we can have no idea, how 
much we are wedded, until we are deprived of 
them. While in the enjoyment of them, we 
readily fancy that, at a moment's iio\>\c^, \i \i^^<i 
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arose, we could dispense with these trifles, and 
scarcely feel their loss ; but this fancy argues very 
little acquaintance with the human heart. That 
heart, wherever it plants itself in life, throws out 
suckers of dependence all around it. No soil is 
so muddy, no root is so dry and rotten, that the 
heart will not grapple a sucker into it, will not 
twine a sucker round it ; so that when torn away 
from the muddy soil, and the rotten root, the 
heart bleeds. What religion says is, " Learn 
gradually, not to purify yourself by pain (that is 
the dream of the ascetic), not to expiate your sin 
by self-inflicted torture (that is abhorrent to the 
Christian mind, as infringing on the only meri- 
torious Atonement of the Saviour), but to detach 
your afiections from all things earthly and sen- 
sual, and aim at a despotic control over every 
appetite." That is the fundamental principle of 
Fasting ; and it is a principle which every man 
must carry out in his daily life, one after this 
manner, and another after that, if he desires to be 
a good soldier of Jesus Christ. N"o good soldier 
ever refused to endure hardships. What would 
the general say, if the soldier averred a dis- 
taste for the hard fate, t\\ei "bxoken slumbers, and 
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the scanty accommodation incidental to camp 
life? 

III. But it may be said that the self-control (or 
in other words the temperance) which I am advo- 
cating, should run parallel with our daily life, and 
not be confined to stated seasons. 

Most true, as far as the bare statement goes ; 
but most felse, if what is intended or impUed by 
the statement be that stated seasons of Fasting, 
such as our Church appoints, are useless formali- 
ties, which had better be expunged (as they have 
already expunged the State Services) from the 
Liturgy. The " Table of the Vigils, Fasts, and 
Days of Abstinence, to be observed in the Year," 
standing (as it does) in the forefront of the Book 
of Common Prayer, is a solenm and valuable 
reminder to us that habits of self-control form an 
essential part of the Christian character, — a 
solemn, and now greatly needed protest from the 
Book which, next to the Holy Scriptures, we are 
most bound to venerate, — against the luxury and 
softness of a degenerate age and an overwrought 
civilisation. But more than this, — ^much more. 
It is, indeed, most true that self-control is to be 
the discipline of a life, not the fit{u\ly-^A.Qr^\fc4L 
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pmctice of the eve before a Saint's Day, or of an 
Ember week, or of a Friday, or of Lent. But 
those know little indeed of the human heart who 
do not know that a duty for which no stated 
seasons are set apart, more especially if it be an 
unpalatable duty, is apt to be altogether evaded 
by the conscience. That which has no time of 
its own, but simply may be done, and ought to be 
done at every time, is sure to be done never. The 
God who made the human heart, must know the 
human heart. And because He saw and knew its 
tendency to find loopholes of escape from observ- 
ances which have no definite season. He instituted 
the Sabbath in the law of the Fourth Command- 
ment, between which and the ecclesiastical insti- 
tution of Fasting Days there is much which is 
very analogous. Undoubtedly men should "pray 
without ceasing," and not on the Sunday only. 
Undoubtedly men should surrender some portion 
of their daily, and not only of their weekly leisure, 
to prayer (private and domestic), and to the study 
of GUkI's Word. Undoubtedly men should every 
oay withdraw into the screened sanctuary of their 
own hearts, and, resting awhile from worldly cares, 
tbeir minds to Yveavenly Contemplation. But 
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undoubtedly, also, the restrictions of the Sabbath- 
law are wise and useful restrictions. Judge in 
yourselves whether they be not so indeed. Sup- 
pose that a day of religious rest were prescribed 
by no authority. Suppose that, worship and 
meditation being pressed upon us as urgently as 
they are at present, the time of fulfilling these 
duties had been left to our own option, and that 
the seventh day were undistinguished by any 
special consecration of it. Can you suppose that, 
under these circumstances, there would have been 
one tithe of the devotion in Christendom which 
there is at present ? Would not the result in- 
fallibly be that the Lord's tax upon our time would 
be altogether disregarded, — ^that our odious cupi- 
dity would overleap every barrier of reason and 
conscience, — ^that there would be no pause to the 
toils of the artisans in our factories, — no cessation 
in the jingle of commerce among our crowded 
thoroughfares, — and that, if any one were inclined 
for a pause or a break, or felt his heart yearn a 
little for the tinkling of Church bells, and the 
beautiful sight of Christ's flock coming to worship 
Him in His House of Prayer, his neighbours would 
say to that relenting man, " Come, aii^\e\» >o& TCkaksb 
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a little more money to-day ; and, as for God, we 
can think of Him at any time ? " Is it not clear 
that, as human nature goes, the ordinance of the 
Fourth Commandment is a real security for a 
certain amount of devotion ? And, although we 
freely admit that Fasting Days are not of Divine 
but only of ecclesiastical appointment, yet is not 
the same reasoning applicable to them ? In the 
ordinary course of things, are men likely to exer- 
cise self-control more or less, if certain days are 
specially set apart for the exercise ? Anyhow, 
they are certain to exercise it little enough ; but 
we are sure that if the ordinance of the Fasting 
Days were expunged from the Calendar, they 
would exercise it stUl less. Therefore it is that 
we bless God that we have as yet at all events 
retained these days; that we have not as yet 
surrendered them up to that spirit of licence, and 
dislike of religious restraints, which clamours in 
the nation at large, and finds a voice even in the 
Legislature ; and therefore it is that we recommend 
Christians, not in a spirit of sour asceticism, but 
in the exercise of a sound and wise Christian dis- 
oietion, to observe these days by some restrictions 
upon their liberty as to iimoc«rLt comforts, enjoy- 
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ments, and recreations, — the restrictions being 
always limited by regard to health (any inter- 
ference with which would be not only sinful in 
itself, but a positive contradiction of the end of 
Fasting, which is to clear, and not to cloud the 
inind), and being always guarded as far as possible 
from the notice of others. 

I cannot conclude without pointing out, that 
the analogy which I have suggested between 
the Divine institution of the Sabbath and the 
ecclesiastical institution of Fasting Days, is one 
which, if carried out, would effectually rectify the 
abuses to which fasting is exposed. Observe 
that, if any good result is to be looked for from 
it, the Fast Day (like the Sabbath ordinance) 
must be spiritualized and Christianized, — re- 
deemed from Judaism and the bondage of the 
letter, and kept in the freedom of the Spirit. 
The Sabbath-law, as it stands in the Ten Command- 
ments, merely prescribes rest on the seventh day. 
But no Christian imagines that mere literal rest 
is, of itself, and by itself, a sufficient fulfilment of 
the precept. No Christian imagines that a man 
who should sleep all Sunday, or loiter about in 
m^olence all Sunday, would 'be o\i^^\N\\i% ^'^ 
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Sabbath-law, or indeed doing anything but con- 
travening it. Such an obedience would be in the 
letter and not in the spirit. The spirit of the. 
precept enjoins public worship, holy thought, and 
reading, deeds of love, and cheerful Christian in- 
tercourse. Apply the same observation to the 
Fasting Day. The mere omission or retrench- 
ment of a meal is by itself nothing, — ^it will be 
worse than nothing, — it wiU contravene the 
spirit of the ordinance, — if it make us morose 
instead of cheerful, or disqualify us for the ex- 
ercise of the mind in Prayer, Self-examination, 
and the study of the Scriptures. Fasting is 
designed as a help to Prayer; and the moment 
it becomes a hindrance, that moment it defeats 
its own end. It is designed also as a help to 
Almsgiving, — a retrenchment of our own super- 
fluities to supply the needs of the poor. Now 
Almsgiving can only be acceptably practised in 
a spirit of love ; and therefore to allow Fasting 
to interfere with those little duties of love, kind- 
ness, and consideration, which we owe to those 
aiound us, is again a counteraction of its end. 
For some constitutions, doubtless, the self-control 
i^iured of them lies in oftiet ^e^^'^\afe.\i\& ^^tW: 
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than in that of food. Surely there are subjects 
enough in which we may lay a restriction upon 
ourselves, comforts enough which we may spare 
for the good of others, superfluities enough which 
we may retrench. We cannot be at any real 
loss for a quarter in which to exercise self-denial ; 
and so long as it is wisely and lovingly exercised, 
the quarter is a matter of quite secondary impor- 
tance. Whatever be the form which we adopt of 
keeping under our body, and bringing it into sub- 
jection, let us at all events take care to spiritualize 
it by a larger amount of Prayer and devotional 
retirement, by meditation upon our sins, by acts 
by kindness, by deeds of love. 

As regarding the observance of Lent generally, 
so regarding the specific observance of Fast Days, 
we feel that it is especially demanded by the 
times on which we are fallen. Here again we 
believe, that in a faithful adherence to the sys- 
tem of our Church is to be found a remedy for 
the tremendous social evils which ever attend 
the progress of Civilisation, when that progress 
becomes unhealthily rapid. The iniquity of 
Sodom is said to have consisted in " pride, ful- 
ness of bread, abundance of idleness" ^TAT^ft?^'^^ 
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of "strengthening the hands of the poor and 
needy." If with "abundance of idleness" our 
times and country cannot be justly taxed, the. 
other traits — haughtiness, luxury, and hard- 
hearted inconsiderateness — ^are feightfully exem- 
plified in our rich and prosperous community: 
" fulness of bread " especially. The luxuries 
and over-refinements of the age — all the mani- 
fold softnesses whereby art contrives to make 
' life easy, and to soothe the little wearinesses, and 
minister to the little whims of the opulent, — 
remind the student of profane history of the de- 
generate effeminacy of manners under the earUer 
Boman Emperors, — ^those monsters of cruelty and 
lust. While in the mind of the student of Scrip- 
ture, these luxuries call up sterner and more awfiil 
associations, as he remembers what was the end 
of the certain rich man, at whose gate was laid 
Lazarus full of sores, while he himself "was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and fared sump- 
tuously every day." The flesh grows wanton and 
insolent ; the spirit, just kept alive in the nation 
by the august presence of the Grospel, and by the 
ministrations of a Church, whose labours are 
totally incommensurate to the extent of her 
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harvest-field, pines and languishes, and is ready- 
to die. Now the remedy for this state of things 
is the revival of the Fast Day, — not in the nar- 
rowness of a mere literal observance, but in that 
spirit of humiliation and love, and self-restraint, 
to which alone God has respect. It was one of 
our dear Lord's last warnings to His followers : 
" Take heed to yourselves, lest at any time your 
hearts be overcharged with surfeiting, and drunk- 
enness, and cares of this life, and so that day 
come upon you unawares." May this warning 
ring like an alarm in the ears of this soft and 
luxurious generation ! And that it may do so, 
let us fall at the knees of Him who gave it, with 
that Prayer of our Church, which in a few short 
lines expresses the whole use and force and sig- 
nificance of Fasting : — 

" O Lord, who for our sake didst fast forty days 
and forty nights ; Give us grace to use such absti- 
nence, that, our flesh being subdued to the spirit, 
we may ever obey Thy godly motions in righte- 
ousness and true holiness, to Thy honour and glory, 
who livest and reignest with the Father and the 
Holy Ghost, one God, world without end." 



CHAPTER VIIL 



ON ALMSGIVING. 



" Wx^ iptft^tta mb thine tdma tctt coxat npfoxtc memirml 

bzfoxz (Sub/ —Acts x. 4. 

THESE are the words in which an angel assures 
Cornelius that his way of life has met with 
God's approval. " His prayers and his alms had 
come up for a memorial before God." His own 
account of what the angel said to him notices 
the same two points, with a very trifling verbal 
discrepancy : — "A man stood before me in bright 
clothing, and said, Cornelius, thy prayer is heard, 
and thine alms are had in remembrance in the 
sight of God." And the sketch of the life of Cor- 
nelius, drawn by the Evangelist, has the same 
features. He is described as " a devout man, and 
one that feared God with all his house" — (so 
much for his general character ; now for the par- 
ticular exercises by \v\iidi ftv^ c\i^t^^\,^x ^^^\jessed 
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itself) — " who gave much abns to the people, and 
prayed to God alway!' 

This Chapter shall be devoted to the subject 
of Almsgiving ; and we open it by observing the 
position which Almsgiving holds in the scheme of 
Christian duty. " Thy prayers and thine alms." 
There is a deeper meaning in the circumstance of 
Prayers and Alms being noticed side by side than 
might at first sight appear. Alms are the correla- 
tive of prayers. The two exercises are, if I may 
so say, branches from a common stem, which 
binds them together. And what is that common 
stem? It is the moral Law of God; that Law 
to which, though it be not the Covenant under 
which (as Christian men) we live, we must yet 
be conformed as a rule of life. The Law branches 
out, as we know, into two great precepts, — su- 
preme and unbounded Love to God, and Love to 
our neighbour as to ourselves. Now the man 
who really and habitually prays, the man who 
lives in the spirit of prayer, fulfils the first great 
branch of duty. True spiritual prayer, — " the 
effectual, fervent prayer of a righteous man," such 
as was Cornelius, — is the outcome and expression 
of a inaD'5 duty to God. Such piayet \a e,"aJ^<^^\si 
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Scripture " incense ;" partly from its reaching the 
Throne of Grace, even as incense, when kindled, 
soars up to the sky ; partly fix)m its spiritual fra- 
grance and acceptability. " Let my prayer be set 
forth in Thy sight as the incenser And the man 
who gives alms, in the true spirit of almsgiving, is 
equally fulfilling the second great branch of duty. 
Devout almsgiving — such as was that of Cornelius, 
who " gave much alms to the people," and that of 
the centurion in the Gospel, who loved the Jewish 
nation, and built for them a synagogue — ^is the 
outcome and expression of a man s duty to his 
neighbour. Yet think not that the act passes no 
further than to our neighbour. It too, no less than 
prayer, comes up before God as a memorial. It 
too, no less than prayer, finds in the fragrant, soar- 
ing incense its Scriptural emblem and type. " I 
have all, and abound " (says the grateful Apostle, 
whose need had been supplied by his Philippian 
converts) ; " I am full, having received of Epa- 
phroditus the things which were sent from you, 
an odour of a sweet smelly a sacrifice acceptaihy 
well-pleasing to God" 

Thus, then, Prayer and Almsgiving are seen to 
be co-ordinate. This c\ic\xms»\.^.TL^^ ^ot^a "lends a 
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value to Almsgiving, which perhaps we have not 
been apt to attach to it. Viewed side by side 
with Prayer, as the expression of love to our fel- 
low-men, it assumes a position and a significance 
which we never hitherto gave it credit for. Nay, 
if truth must be said, we have been occasionally 
somewhat suspicious of Almsgiving. In the term 
itself we have fancied we heard a legal ring, as if 
it were not gentdne Gospel coin ; and some of us, 
it may be, have secretly regarded those happy 
characters, who are profuse and munificent in 
relieving the distress of others, as seeking to be 
justified by the works of the Law and not by 
the faith of Christ. But this co-relation between 
Prayer and Alms puts the subject in a new Ught. 
Almsgiving need be no more a work of human 
merit than Prayer is. Neither Almsgiving nor 
Prayer can justify the sinner. No almsgiving 
however profuse, and no prayer however fervent, 
can wipe away a single stain of guilt from the 
souL That is the special and exclusive preroga- 
tive of the Blood of Christ's Atonement. But 
both Prayer and Almsgiving — the one as well as 
the other — " come up for a memorial before God," 
when oflTered to Him in faith, even, m ^xxsJkv '^ssi- 
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perfect and inchoate faith as that of Cornelius 
must have been, before he heard the preaching of 
the Gospel from the apostle Peter. 

It must however be obvious that, as it is not 
every so-called Prayer, so it is not every so-called 
Alms, of which the great things that have been 
said above can with truth be predicated. We 
have been speaking of Prayer in it-s broadest 
sense, as embracing every form of communion 
with God ; and of Alms also we have been speak- 
ing in the broadest sense which the term will 
bear ; not merely as an occasional dole to the 
poor, but as the relief of human distress from a 
deep living sympathy with man's sufferings and 
sorrows. I have looked at Almsgiving for the 
moment as the genuine expression of Christian 
Charity, just as I have looked at Prayer for the 
moment as the genuine expression of Christian 
Piety. But this, we know, is by no means the 
case with every Alms and every Prayer. Both in 
the case of Prayers and of Alms the act has, in 
the sadly degenerate practice of Christians, be- 
come detached from the spirit which should ani- 
mate it, and which alone can render it acceptable. 
Prayer is performed "by multitudes (performance 
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alas ! is the correct word) without the smallest 
sense of its being a privilege or a refreshment, 
merely because conscience or the usages of society- 
exact a certain measure of it. And Alms, simi- 
larly, are extorted reluctantly from the majority 
of those who give them, with a feeling that any 
petition for them, whether coming from the per- 
sons in need, or from the minister of God acting 
iu their behalf, is an importunity of which we 
would willingly be rid. It cannot be imagined 
that such Prayers or such Alms have any accepta- 
bility on high. 

Let us inquire then in what spirit Alms may 
be so given as to come up for a memorial before 
God. And may God bless our reflections on this 
subject, not only to the enlightenment of the un- 
derstanding, but to the stimulating and strength- 
ening of our wills ! 

Pursuing then stiU the parallel between Prayers 
and Alms which has been already drawn out, we 
remark that both these offerings to God must be 
made, not on casual impulse, not as the mere in- 
spiration of a happy moment, but on princij)le. 
As regards pray er^^ this is generally acknowledged, 
and need scarcely be pressed. No oive, it \ii^^ \i^ 
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presumed, thinks that he has acquitted himself 
of his duty as a Christian, unless he has offered 
Prayer systematically and periodically. No one 
probably could satisfy his conscience by lifting up 
his heart to God only when he found himself in 
a happy frame for doing so. Acceptable as such 
a plan might be to our natural indolence, it would 
scarcely approve itself to our minds as right, if we 
should say, " I shall abandon stated Prayer alto- 
gether ; I shall leave Prayer for those happy mo- 
ments, few and far between, like angels' visits, when 
the mind is released from care, made complacent 
by good health, good spirits, and good fortune ; or 
when it is inclined to serious thought by a good 
Sermon or by a visitation of Providence." How- 
ever such a plan might defend itself argumen- 
tatively as a method of avoiding formalism and 
unreality in Prayer, the instinct of the Christian 
mind would at once repudiate it as wrong. In 
the first place, the duty which is left for perform- 
ance at a convenient season is too sure, according 
to the ordinary laws of human experience, to find 
no season which is convenient ; and he who defers 
sailing till he has wind, weather, and tide all in 
hia favour, is apt to end by never setting sail at 
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aU. In the second place. Prayer is not simply (or 
chiefly) for the edification of the individual soul 
(in which case there might perhaps be some rea- 
son in deferring it till we could perform it with 
sensible profit and complacency) ; it is also an act 
of homage to Almighty God, a recognition of His 
claim upon our time, our thoughts, and the best 
energies of our minds. If our prayers are to have 
any significance in this latter view of them, if they 
are not merely to please ourselves by the indul- 
gence of pious sentiments, but to honour God, 
they must be offered systematically and methodi- 
cally. We must pray when we rise up ; we 
inust pray when we lie down ; we must join in 
the prayers of the congregation on Sundays and 
Holy Days. All this is conceded as regards 
Prayer; but as regards Almsgiving, how different 
is the view generially taken of the subject, and 
how miserably uncertain and precarious the prac- 
tice which prevails ! Instead of recognising a cer- 
tain portion of their earnings or income as being 
due to Almighty God, and as being a sacred fund, 
which must be spent in the course of the year ili 
works of Piety and Charity, the modern Christian 
abandons himself, for the most part, to \Jcife ^^^^^ 
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which are made to liim on behalf of Philanthropic 
objects, and helps those objects only where his 
sensibilities are stirred in their favour. His bene- 
ficence is not an organized work at aU ; it is an 
occasional and irregular impulse. A Charity Ser- 
mon, which he happens to hear, awakens in him 
a kindly interest in the institution advocated ; and 
he gives if he has the money with him ; if not, 
he determines to give ; but often, in the pressure 
and hurry of the week's work, his ardour cools, 
and his resolution is forgotten. Then there are 
cases of distress persoTvally hnovm to him, which 
he relieves with more or less generosity according 
to the liveliness of the interest which he feels in 
them. But he has no idea, because he has never 
been at the pains to make the reckoning, what 
proportion his alms bear to his resources ; he has 
never asked himself the question, or at least has 
never seriously prosecuted it to an answer : " Do 
they bear a fair proportion ; a proportion which 
satisfies my own convictions of what is right? 
because, if they do not, I am quite determined 
they shall." 

Modern Almsgiving being thus, for the most 
P^Tt, the result o£ good im^xiX.^^, xaMwKt than of 
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principle, the system of things has adjusted itself 
to the sentiments of the majority. Money must 
be had for the various objects of benevolence; 
and, as it is not to be had upon principle, it must 
be had by an appeal to our sensibilities, or even 
by more questionable methods. Inducements to 
give are held out by the showy and exaggerated 
oratory of the public meeting, by the gaiety and 
little dissipation of the bazaar, or the luxury and 
social intercourse of the public dinner ; these 
being the baits by which money may be caught 
even from those who never part with it from 
higher motives. The least objectionable form in 
which these appeals are made is that of the 
Charity Sermon. A Charity Sermon, according 
to the accepted definition of it, means the pathetic 
exposition by a preacher of some object of bene- 
volence, designed to work upon the sensibilities 
of the hearers, and to draw from them assistance 
in the way of money. If this is done with sim- 
plicity, and without aiming at rhetorical effect, and 
if the special object is always subordinated to the 
great end of instruction in Divine Truth (the sacred 
province of the Christian pulpit), the proceeding 
is quite unobjectionable, and may \)e^todML'^\S«^ ^\ 
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good. Nor probably, in the present state of Chris- 
tian sentiment, could any better method of raising 
funds for a good object be devised. But even the 
Charity Sermon is not the theoretically high and 
true way of obtaining supplies for a desirable 
object. If the standard of Christian sentiment 
and practice were higher, if it at all resembled what 
it was in early days, before Christian zeal and 
love cooled down, Charity Sermons would be un- 
necessary. The Apostolic advice on the subject 
of Alms runs thus (and if every Christian would 
act on the principle of this advice, all occasional 
appeals on behalf of good objects would be super- 
seded and extinguished) : " Now concerning the 
collection for the saints, as I have given order to 
the churches of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon 
the first day of the week let every one of you lay 
by him in store, as God hath prospered him, that 
there be no gatherings when I come," that is to 
say (extracting the spirit of the precept from its 
letter), " Periodically examine your earnings, and 
set apart a due and fair proportion of them for 
works of Piety and Charity. Let that proportion 
constitute a separate fund, and when objects of 
benevolence are \)Toug\i\, \>etete ^wi, ^^^a,^ them 
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out of that fund." The Primitive Church acted 
on the letter of this Apostolical precept ; and a 
trace of their practice is stiU to be found in that 
part of the Ofi&ce of the Holy Communion which 
is called the Offertory. In the course of the 
Liturgy (or Service of the Communion) offerings 
either of money, or of food and clothing, were 
made by aU members of the congregation, who 
did not lie under any Church censure. These 
offerings were afterward divided into four parts. 
The first part went to the relief of the poor ; the 
second to the maintenance of the Bishop; the 
third part defrayed the expenses of the sacred 
fabric and its ornaments ; the fourth was divided 
among the subordinate Clergy. Indeed, from a 
remarkable passage of St. Chrysostom, it would 
seem that the early Christians never entered the 
church to pray without giving alms to the poor, 
some of whom were stationed at the church-door 
for the purpose. So deeply was the mind of our 
forefathers in the faith imbued with the connec- 
tion between Prayers and Alms; so thoroughly 
were they inoculated with the Scriptural view 
that acts of homage to God must go hand in hand 
with acte of Jove to man. 
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Now, without asserting that exactly the same 
form of Almsgiving would suit the present altered 
state of things, without maintaining (as never- 
theless many wise and good men do) that the 
Offertory and the alms-chest could even now be 
advantageously made the medium of giving all 
that is given for the Service of God, and the relief 
of the poor, we may surely say that (he principle 
of these primitive offerings is as applicable as 
ever, and that, if it were conscientiously applied 
by every Christian, the result would be an abund- 
ance of means for every good object, which would 
quite supersede these occasional appeals. The 
principle is, to be systematic, regular, and methodi- 
cal in our Alms, instead of casual and impulsive. 
All that is necessary in order to this is a little 
time, a little trouble (very little of either), and, 
perhaps I should add, a little moral courage. Let 
us first settle with our own minds, as in the sight 
of God, what proportion of our income is due. to 
works of Piety and Charity. The proportion will ■ 
vary very much; for it is clear that the same 
proportion will be much more severely felt when 
subtracted from a very narrow income, than when 
it is the mere exubeiaivl oNet^o^ c^i ^^^yy large 
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one. No one man can lay down a rule for another 
in this respect ; the only point of importance is, 
that we should satisfy not the expectations of 
others, but the requirements of an enlightened and 
a pure conscience in ourselves, or, in other words, 
the claims of Gkxi The proportion having been 
settled, all that follows is more or less mechanical, 
and may be done with a very slight expcDditure 
of time. A private account is opened, exhibiting 
on one side all our receipts, on the other every 
item of our charitable expenditure. Periodically 
the account is examined. If it should appear 
that the sum of our charitable expenditure comes 
up to the proportion we have determined upon, 
well and good ; we have done our duty, and have 
the satisfaction of knowing that we have done it. 
Should it exceed the proportion, the excess may 
be balanced (though I think it scarcely ever will 
be) by a retrenchment of charity in the succeeding 
period. But should it fall short of the proportion, 
it may be made a point of conscience at once to 
seal up the deficit, and send it off to the best 
Charitable Institution we know of. If every one 
would act thus, — poor as well as rich, — and the 
poor are quite as much bound to gW^ \Xi^\t ^\asJi. 
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proportion as the rich their large one, — I believe 
that the resources of deserving Charities virould 
never fail. It is because Charities are thrown 
upon impulse, instead of principle, for their sup- 
plies, and because impulse is so fitful and casual 
a thing, that the funds of most of them fall off as 
soon as the enthusiasm which started them sub- 
sides. But benefits of a much higher kind wotdd 
accrue from the exercise of systematic benevolence, 
— benefits, whose sphere is the spirit and moral 
being of the giver. It contributes greatly to that 
peace of mind, which is so essential an element of 
spiritual progress, to be assured that to the extent 
of our abUity we are fulfilling our religious ob- 
ligations. This assurance we can have respecting 
Almsgiving, only if we are giving on principle 
and methodically. And another happy effect of 
this methodical giving on the mind will be, — ^that 
the very satisfactoriness of the process is likely 
to lead to a further advance in the same direction. 
He who has conscientiously given one-twentieth 
this year will feel urged to give a tenth the next. 
The appetite for Christian liberality will grow, 
when it is healthily indulged, instead of morbidly 
stimulated. And that v7Te\.c\iei^^^^\T^^»^^^syl ^yery 
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fresh charitable appeal is an exaction, would 
wholly cease, when we know that a sum has been 
set apart for expenditure of this kind in one form 
or another ; and our gift would have that element 
of alacrity and forwardness essential to its accep- 
tability ; it would be given in the spirit prescribed 
by the Apostle : " Let every man do according as 
he is .disposed in his heart, not grudgingly, or of 
necessity ; for God loveth a cheerful giver." 

The whole of what has been said is an expansion 
of, and reduces itself to, the one idea, that Alms 
should be given on principle. Alms and prayers 
are co-ordinate exercises of piety ; they are both 
of them offerings to God : and as, in the one case, 
we must be careful not to rob God of the time 
and the mental effort ; so, in the other, we must 
be equally careful not to rob Him of the gold and 
silver, which are His due. A portion of our time 
must be fenced round from the intrusion of worldly 
cares and secular business, if we are to discharge 
God's claims upon us. And on the same prin- 
ciple a portion of our substance must be regarded 
as a sacred treasury, not to be invaded by our 
own necessities, much less by our self-indulgence 
and love of luxury. 
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The oflferings made to God out of this treasuiy,- 
if made with faith in His Name, — are represented 
in Holy Scripture as memorials of us in Heaven. 
How inspiring the thought that we may have such 
memorials, — deeds which may serve (so to speak) 
to embalm our names, and keep them ever fresh 
and fragrant in that bright and cloudless realm! 
The believing and beautiful action of the woman 
in the Gospel, who anointed our Lord's head, as 
He sat at meat in Simon's house, was to be re- 
warded, — ^has been rewarded, — ^in a similar man- 
ner. Wheresoever the Gospel has been preached 
in the whole world, that woman's act of faith and 
piety has been rehearsed, commended, echoed on 
from the fathers to the children. A fame more 
glorious than hers, a memorial more rich in its 
results and consequences, as being a memorial not 
among men, but before God, is open to all of us 
who hear the Gospel. Do you desire that your 
name should be knownin Heaven, — shouldbe whis- 
pered and carried upward by the angels, — should 
be graven on the heart of our great High Priest, 
— should be mentioned by Him to God continu- 
ally? Aspire to Heaven with devout prayers and 
sighs. Seek Christ wMa. ieNoxx^. ^^Ta.^«.tliies and 
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it succours, in the poor, whom He has con- 
ed His representatives. Multiply acts of 
and acts of love. And these acts shall keep 
the remembrance of you in the Heavenly 
i, where no remembrance is without a re- 
L Cornelius was recompensed for his prayers 
Ims by the visit of an Angel, by the visit of 
postle, by the glad tidings of the Gospel, and, 
»wn all, by the gift of the Holy Ghost. How 
ng an instance of the large and munificent 
on which God responds to the desires and 
3 which His own free Grace has prompted, 
Eis " giving more " (as is His wont) " than 
' we desire or deserve !" How wonderful a 
nent of the promise made by our Lord both 
iret Alms and secret Prayers, — " Thy Father, 
I seeth in secret. Himself shall reward thee 
y!" 
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ON FREQUENTING THE HOLY COMMUNION. 

**Whti\ttt ihtxtioxt ^t t$A, ox brink, jot iohxtaotbtx^'^t 
Ibo all to the jlors 0f i6olb"—i Cor. x. 31. 

IT is curious to observe how reKgious ideas are 
continually in a state of flux and change. 
Not only do outward fashions alter, but habits of 
thought are different from what they once were. 
Controversies have shifted their ground ; and the 
theological combatants have gone off to a different 
part of the field. Time was when many a contro- 
versial lance was broken in our Church on the 
question at issue between Calvinists and Armini- 
ans. The keen interest once taken in that debate 
has entirely coUapsed; and thinking men on both 
sides would probably admit that there is much 
precious truth in both Calvinism and Arminianism, 
— which is only another form of saying that Holy 
/Scripture makes statenv^nta ^\i\Oft. iw^ova Vy^Ui. 
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^0 pass from doctrines to practices (not that the 
vo can ever be severed except in idea, for prac- 
ice must ever be based upon doctrine), there is now 
n progress a revolution in our habits of thought 
m the subject of frequently communicating. 
Serious Christians are coming round gradually, 
t is to be presumed by the force of conviction, to 
he habit of dommunicating much oftener than 
hey used to do. More frequent opportunities of 
eceiving the holy Supper are given by the Clergy 
-an index in itseK of a changed state of thought 
nd feeling on the subject ; for where there is no 
emand, there is usually no supply. And, ac- 
3rdingly, the old manuals of preparation for the 
[oly Communion, excellent as several of them are, 
id containing, as many of them do, much valu- 
3le material for edification, are becoming, to a 
reat extent, obsolete. They need to be thrown 
ito a new form adapted to a weekly or fortnightly 
jcurrence of the Ordinance. For that the copious 
leditations and seK-examinations, which most of 
lem contain and recommend, should be gone 
irongh weekly, fortnightly, — nay, even monthly, 
-by persons engaged in the active business of 
ie, 18 of eourae out of the question^ — ^^ «aK^<^ 
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impossibility. A volume of preparatory devotions 
(and several of these manuals are volumes) im- 
plies that the Ordinance recurs but rarely, at great 
and solemn periods. 

Is the old method of rare Communion, or the 
new method of frequent Communion the best? 
We believe the new method to be so, because it is 
based upon a truer view of the Ordinance. The 
frequency or rarity of celebration would be in it- 
self of comparatively little moment, if it were a 
mere outward fashion, if there were no principle 
involved in it. But a principle there is, under- 
lying, and giving rise to, the change of practice : 
and we rejoice to think that this principle is more 
freely and generally recognised than it has hitherto 
been. 

If the Eucharist were merely,' as Zwingle most 
erroneously thought, a commemorative rite, — ^if 
the whole design of the Ordinance were to affect 
us with a picture of our Saviour's Passion, — ^this 
design would doubtless be carried out more effec- 
tively by a rare than by a frequent Communion. 
For it is a law of the mind, from the operation of 
which we shall strive in vain to exempt ourselves, 
thsit the impression w\v\c\i \a CQpas»\as>L\^.^ ^^-'^^ait^d 
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gradually loses its force. But the Lord's Supper 
is not merely a commemoration, but an actual 
channel or vehicle of Grace to the soul. It stands 
on the same footing in this respect with Prayer, 
reading of Scripture, public worship, and sermons ; 
only we believe that it takes precedence of them 
all, as the instrument of a higher Grace, and a 
means of a closer communion with God. Observe 
that by the word of God itself, the Eucharist is 
placed in the same category with the other means 
of Grace, and that it seems to be intimated that 
the early Christians were equally frequent in the 
observance of all of them. ** And they continued 
steadfast in the Apostle^ doctrine and fellowship " 
(they constantly attended to the teaching of the 
Apostles, and did not forsake the assembling of 
themselves together with them in the name of 
Christ), **and in hreaking qfhread, and in prayers'' 
There is no hint here that the doctrine and the 
prayers were to be of frequent recurrence, but the 
breaking of bread to be reserved, as I may say, for 
state occasions. If all are means of Grace, and 
if the "breaking of Bread," as being the distinc- 
tively Christian Ordinance, — ^yea, as communicat- 
ing to the soul, not indeed by a caT\v8\ \it^\iSk\S^- 
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stantiation, but " after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner," the very Body and Blood of our crucified 
Redeemer, — is the highest means of Grace, why 
should not all recur with equal frequency? Do 
we allege that the liveliness of our feelings respect- 
ing the Lord's Supper will wear off with the fre- 
quent repetition of it ? Nay ; but it is not live- 
liness of feeling which in any ordinance we should 
seek, but the strengthening of principle. The two 
objects are quite distinct. Feeling occasionally 
runs very high, when principle is at its lowest 
ebb. Church history supplies instances in abimd- 
ance of spiritual ecstasies (mere Satanic delusions, 
of course), where there was no real submission of 
the wiU to God. And on the other hand, prin- 
ciple may be in its full strength, and faith may 
be really clinging to God with all the force of 
moral determination, while feeling seems to have 
ebbed away altogether out of the soul. Thus our 
Lord cries out upon the cross that God has for- 
saken Him, while He is really tightening His 
hold upon the Father, and indicating this firmness 
of grasp by the little word expressive of much 
clinging, "My,"—" My God, my God, why hast 
Thou forsaken me V 
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superficial liveliness of feeling were what we 
t to seek in the ordinances of religion, there 
I be no question that too frequent repetition 
y of them would be a mistake, calculated to 
teract their influence. If for the next two 
\ we shut up our Bibles, and thus divested 
ainds in some measure of their glib familiarity 
the phraseology of Scripture, and at the end 
lat period opened them at one of the more 
Btic or sublime passages, that passage would 
n our minds a far more vivid emotion than 
>ture ever communicates under our present 
mstances. At the first outbreak of the Ee- 
ation, when the Sacred Volume was scarce, 
the people sunk in gross ignorance of its 
IS, men had a much keener appreciation of it, 
ich livelier feeling of its preciousness than 
when it lies on the shelf of every cottage, 
its comparatively fresh-looking binding shows 
leglect in which spiritual blessings are held, 
•on as they have become cheap, and easy of 
5S. But in order that we might again have 
3 vivid impressions respecting God's truth 
;h men had in those old days, when they 
ered round the chained Bi\iV^ \xl \\vfc ^"isxs^ 
:. I. ^ 
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church, and appointed one of their party to read 
it aloud to them, it would be a strange method of 
proceeding, and one based on a false logic, to un- 
learn as much of this blessed Book as we possibly 
could, in the hope of thus coming fresh to the 
perusal of it. Then why is not the same reason- 
ing, which holds good in the case of the Holy 
Scriptures, to be applicable to other means of 
Grace ? If all we sought in the Eucharist were a 
certain natural sensibility to the Death of Christ, 
which Death the Ordinance is appointed to show 
forth, then indeed might we go once a year only, 
like the Scottish peasants, over hill and dale, to 
partake of the Heavenly Banquet ; — then indeed 
might we enjoy the artlessness with which the 
rite is there celebrated, as being a nearer approach 
to the original institution in the way of picture. 
But T seek much more in the Eucharist than to 
look at a picture and be touched by it. I seek to 
be fed in that holy ordinance ; to be spiritually 
nourished, through the elements of Bread and 
Wine, with that Flesh which is meat indeed, and 
that Blood which is drink indeed. And if the 
things of the body furnish any sufficient analogy 
to the things of the so\3l, 1 ^\io\M fear that the 
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receiving this heavenly food only once a year 
would be something very much resembling spiri- 
tual starvation. 

Yet, argue as we may, our argimients will go 
for nothing against instinct. And in devout minds 
which have been reared under the old system of 
things, there is an instinct adverse to very fre- 
quent Communions, which it is difl&cult if not 
impossible to supplant. We believe that in this 
instinct there is an element of reason and re- 
verence, however false may be the conclusions to 
which it leads ; and that at all events our fore- 
fathers had hold of a truth for which it behoves 
us to find some place in the modern system. Let 
us endeavour to analyse the feeling of reluctance 
which many good persons still entertain to a fre- 
quent (say a weekly) Communion. 

Unquestionably, reverence towards the Ordin- 
ance has some share in engendering the reluctance. 
It is felt, and very justly felt, that in order to 
make so frequent a Communion of real value to 
us, there must be a general correspondence be- 
tween the Ordinance and our lives. There is 
something dreadful in the thought of so high an 
Ordinance degenerating into ioim^\i^ \ ^tl^ ^'^- 
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generate into formality it must, unless, contem- 
poraneously with this frequent celebration, there 
should be a general rising of the tone of the re- 
cipient's character and conduct. This is all true, 
just, and sound, — right in feeling ; right in prin- 
ciple. But why should we implicitly reject the 
other branch of the alternative? Why is there 
not to be a general raising of the tone of our cha- 
racter and conduct ? Why should we resolve to 
acquiesce in respectability, and virtually de- 
cline to aim at sanctity ? Ah, sluggish will, thou 
art in fault! Frequent Communions demand 
higher aspirations ; and higher aspirations involve 
stronger efforts and harder struggles. And these 
efforts and struggles are a tax upon the will, which 
the will perhaps is not quite ready to pay. Is 
this the secret cause of our reluctance ? I be- 
lieve it is frequently one cause. Por if a man be 
honestly bent, not merely on reaching a very fair 
average standard of excellence, but on " perfecting 
holiness in the fear of the Lord," the reluctance 
very soon vanishes. Frequent Communion is then 
willingly embraced as a help, not declined out of 
false homage to the Ordinance. 
JBut what, it may "b^ ^.^Ye^, Q.o\i^l\fcv\.tea confer- 
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mity of life to the Ordinance of the holy Com- 
munion ? What is that habitual state, the living 
in which (more or less) establishes that correspon- 
dence between us and the Ordinance, which 
makes a very frequent reception available ? Let 
the text which stands at the head of this Chapter 
furnish us with an answer to this question. 

It is a great mystery, which teaches us many 
valuable lessons, that God has consecrated our re- 
ception of food into the highest Ordinance of re- 
ligion. What may this circumstance be designed 
to teach us ? The lesson expressly stated in the 
text, " Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or what- 
soever ye do, do all to the glory of God." The 
reception of food is a common action, — homely, 
trivial, having nothing dignified or sublime about 
it, as is intimated by the words, " whatsoever ye 
do," following upon the specification of it, — 
" Whether therefore ye eat, or drink, or whatso- 
ever ye do, do all to the glory of God." And 
again, the reception of food is a necessary action, 
— it is what we mnst do in order to maintain our 
lives. The implication of the text, then, is that 
in our common and trivial actions, even in those 
which are })oundi upon us by neeemXi^, ^xA^V\^ 
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we cannot anyhow escape from doing, — there is 
room and scope for glorifying Almighty God. On 
the one hand, we may do them mechanically and 
in a spirit of routine, or from the low motive of 
the pleasure which is to be had from them, or 
from the wrong motive of human praise. Or, on 
the other hand, we may do them, or strive to do 
them, in a religious spirit, fixing the eye of the 
mind, wliile we do them, on the great end of God's 
Service and Kingdom. In one word, we may 
either go through common life in a common way, 
tying up our religion to Public worship on Sun- 
days, and private prayer on week-days, or we 
may go through common life with an uncommon 
motive, — the thought of God, and the desire of 
pleasing and serving Him in all things. Now if 
a man should be going through common life thus, 
— ^if he sanctifies and elevates it, or even strives, 
as much as he can, to sanctify and elevate it, by 
importing into it a Christian motive, there is be- 
tween him and the Holy Communion a certain 
correspondence, which is easily perceived. What 
were the materials out of which Christ framed the 
highest rite of His holy Eeligion ? Did He pre- 
scribe a costly sacriftce, aucla. ^^ \\»^Q>ciXft.\i^ ^t8.y. 
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upon human resources to furnish ? No such thing. 
He blessed a common meal, and consecrated it 
into a Sacrament, and made it the means, by a 
marvellous mystery of Grace, of communicating 
Himself to man's soul. What did He mean by 
so doing ? Many things of grave import ; some 
things, possibly, beyond our reach ; but this most 
assuredly, — that the genius of His Eeligion, as 
expressed in its highest Ordinance, is to sanctify 
all the actions of human life, even down to the 
humblest and most necessary. To do this is, if 
I may so say, to breathe the atmosphere of the 
Holy Communion, and to have such a congeniality 
with it, as shall never make it match ill or show 
unsuitably upon the general groundwork of our 
lives. Eeader, are you and I striving thus to 
sanctify, — not only holy seasons and holy exer- 
cises, — ^but all the common actions of daily life ? 
Then shall we feel attracted towards a frequent 
reception of the Holy Communion, as one great 
means of furthering our object. 

But in the feeling of reluctance to frequent 
Communion, there is one decidedly good element, 
which we must not pass over without notice. 
Persons think it beneficial to'h.av^ ci^^X^^YCL ^^^^ssa. 
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and stated periods, at which they may look into 
the affairs of their souls more narrowly, wind up 
their spiritual accounts more at leisure, and make 
a fresh start, as it were, upon their Christian 
course. These periods have been with them 
hitherto their Communions ; each of which has 
thus become a sort of era in their inner life. But, 
if they are now to communicate every week or 
every fortnight, the solemn scrutiny and prepara- 
tion, if it be not an actual impossibility, will 
become an unreality. Special devotional exercises 
are good at special seasons, but the mind cannot 
profitably be under such a strain every week or 
every fortnight. Sundays are great helps to a 
holy life ; but only one day in every seven is ap- 
pointed to be a Sunday. 

In all this there is great force and reason. And 
he who is minded to live thje Devout Life must 
on no account abandon the excellent practice of 
periodically examining his conscience on every 
department of duty, and seeking from God in 
prayer, and retirement from the world, that fresh 
spring of holy energy which is to be found for all 
of us in the Blood and Grace of Jesus Christ. 
But why must this n^ce^^^TAV-^ \i^ ^o^wa before 
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every Communion ? Why might it not be done 
only before the three great Communions of Christ- 
mas, Easter, and Whit-Sunday ? Or if even this 
be found impracticable, as with persons heavily 
engaged will very likely be the case, why should 
not these special devotions be limited to one 
Communion in the year, that of Christmas or that 
of Easter? Assuredly, a thorough and sifting 
Self-examination, once satisfactorily performed, is 
better than three or four cursory inspections of 
the conscience : Self-examination being a matter 
in which to be cursory and superficial is usually to 
deceive one's-seK. Then, for ordinary Commun- 
ions, assuming, of course (and I am assuming, all 
through), that the conscience is kept clear of wil- 
ful sin, our usual evening retrospect of the day, 
with some very trifling addition to our evening 
prayer on Friday and Saturday — the eighty-fourth 
Psalm, for example, and the prayer of access in 
the Communion Office, " We do not presume to 
come to this Thy table," etc., — would abundantly 
suffice. 

Have we now reached and met in any mind the 
objections which are felt to a frequent Communion ? 
Or does there remain still a lurkixxg T£i\&Vc\v^\i <^^ 
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such a practice, under the suspicion, perhaps, of 
which Englishmen are at all times so susceptible, 
that it is popish ? Such a suspicion is, in the 
first place, not borne out by the facts. Eomanists, 
as a general rule, although they constantly assist 
at the Mass (that is, are present at the celebration 
and follow what is being done mentally), com- 
municate much seldomer than English Churchmen. 
Their unscriptural tenet of Transubstantiation, 
giving, as it does, a false awfulness and a super- 
stitious mysteriousness to the Ordinance; frightens 
them away and holds them back from frequent 
Communion. So much for the real state of tlie 
case among them. And as regards the theory of 
frequent Communion, by way of showing that it 
is by no means exclusively Eomanist, let me close 
this Chapter with an extract from those touching 
and edifying addresses published under the title 
of the Adieus of Adolphe Monod. The speaker 
was a French Protestant pastor, eminent for piety 
and for his extraordinaiy abilities as a preacher. 
The pulpit from which he spoke — and it is some- 
times the most effective of all pulpits — ^was a 
deathbed, around which, Sunday by Sunday (for 
he Jingered long), lie gaScietfe^ ^^ TXNas^ "caftmbers 
of his little flock as ^iStiei sAck-xooTCL^^^vS^^VOv^, 
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and received with them the Holy Commuuion, 
and spoke to them of such subjects as the " Re- 
grets of a Dying Man." One of these addresses is 
headed *' Frequent Communion." While guarding 
myself against being understood to recommend, 
as he does, a daily Communion, I willingly quote 
him as an advocate of frequent celebrations. Thus 
he speaks to the little flock at his bedside, the 
words being taken down from his lips by his 
children : — " My dear friends, I wish you to know 
that in the frequent reception of the Communion 
during my illness I find much comfort, and I 
hope also much fruit. It is a great evil that the 
Commimion should be celebrated so rarely in our 
Church, an evil which people on all sides are now 
appljdng themselves to remedy. Our Reformers, 
in establishing this order of things, have taken 
care to explain that they did it only for a time, 
and to prevent certain very grave abuses, which 
had crept into the primitive Church. But what 
they did as a temporary precaution has remained 
for ages in the greater number of our churches. 
At length we reach the time when we may expect 
to have frequent Communion restored to us. 
Calvin aaya somewhere, that ttve CoTtt?CKxy:DL\QVL 
mgbt to he celebrated at least everj ^wtAwj 
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Remark this at least. If it should be every Sun- 
day at least, what should it be at most ? At most 
must be, to take it as the early Christians did, 
according to Calvin (and that comes out, too, 
clearly enough from the Acts of the Apostles), 
every day from house to house, at the close of the 
family repast. Each of you may have remarked 
that rare Communion gives I know not what 
strange and extraordinary idea of the Communion, 
— of the preparation which ought to precede, and 
of the emotions which follow it. On the contrary, 
frequent Communion makes us understand much 
better the true character of this Sacrament; and 
it is impossible that daily Communion should 
fail to put us in perfect possession of that true 
character ; for it teaches us to connect the Com- 
munion with all that there is most simple in 
Christian life, just as a repast is one of the 
simplest things in ordinary life. But whether 
there should be a daily celebration or not, cer- 
tainly in seeing in the Communion the simplest 
expression of our faith, we shall profit by it most, 
we shall gather from it the greatest fruit, and it is 
thus that it will nourish our souls most effectually 
with the Flesh and wifti ftve^\oo^ oi S^'s^sl^ Christ." 



CHAPTER X. 

OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE CHURCH. 

" if tb0 xrf $0tt iSihaU tc^tt on taxth tc» toucldnq tm^thmQ 
that tlus /shall teak, it »hM hi hoxtt fat thtm xrf ms 
jdjatker tohkh x» in hcaben." — Matt, xviii. 19. 

IT would be well if, in considering the various 
Ordinances of religion, we began by narrowly 
examining their charter, as it exists in God's Holy 
Word. How shall we ascertain their true cha- 
racter ? how shall we know what we may expect 
from them, and what we may not expect ? how, 
in short, shall we secure ourselves against a false 
estimate of them, otherwise than by looking into 
their original constitution? The exact limits of 
a patent or prerogative, granted by the govern- 
ment of a country to any individual, can only be 
ascertained by considting the terms of the patent. 
Let the holder abstract from the public records, 
and hide away, the parchment on ^\i\e\i 'Oclq^'^ 
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terms are written, and there are then no powers 
which he may not assume, on the vague general 
representation that the patent is his. 

The passage which stands at the head of this 
Lecture contains the charter of Public Worship. 
The Church has given to Public Worship divers 
forms of its own devising : but here we have, if I 
may so say, the raw material out of which aU 
forms are manufactured. Now, from the exami- 
nation of this charter, we will seek, first, to ascer- 
tain the true theory of Public Worship ; and then 
draw from that theory some practical hints for 
the conduct of this devotional exercise. 

It is not with any controversial object, for con- 
troversy is seldom edifying, but by way of clearly 
defining the idea, that we say, at the outset, that 
in the practice both of the Church of Eome, and 
of the Protestant sects in this country, we trace a 
degeneracy from the Scriptural theory of PubUe 
Worship. Extremes continually meet ; and it is 
not a little remarkable that both by Romanists 
and Dissenters the functions of Public Worship 
are all devolved upon the clergy, — whether priest 
or officiating minister, — and the people take, I do 
not say no part, "bwt no eomxaoiTv ^^xfe -with him. 
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The Mass is the chief ofl&ce of the Eoman 
Church ; at which even those who do not com- 
municate assist, as it is called, every Sunday. In 
what does this assistance consist ? The question 
may be answered by examining the books of de- 
votion recommended and used at the Mass. It 
will be found, on looking into such books, that 
the idea of the congregation's praying as one 
body, — using the minister as their mouthpiece, 
and signifying their assent to him by occasional 
responds, — ^is, if not eliminated, very much ob- 
scured. The priest is doing one act, supposed to 
be sacrificial, to the effectiveness of which the 
congr^ation can contribute nothing, and while 
he is doing it the people are furnished with sepa- 
rate devotions appropriate to the iseparate stages 
of it, which each person recites secretly. The 
priest and they are not asking the same thing at 
the same time ; and the only agreement which 
there is in their petitions stands in place and 
time, — in the fact that they are offered in the 
same church at the same hour. Nay, it might 
happen that several of the worshippers should 
use different books of devotion on the Mass, even 
as with us different members of ttie coii^^%^\<^\3L 
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bring with them diflFerent books of devotion on 
the Holy Communion ; and that thus two persons, 
kneeling side by side, might be so far from agree- 
ing in what they ask, as to be offering two differ- 
ent petitions at the same moment. If the prin- 
ciple were carried out to an extreme, no two 
members of the congregation woidd be praying 
for exactly the same thing ; and Public Prayer 
would resolve itself into a series of private prayers 
said secretly in public. But the truth is, that 
Private Prayer and Public Prayer are wholly 
different things, separated from one another by a 
much deeper distinction than the mere accident 
that the one is offered in the chamber, the other 
in the face of the Church. Their scriptural 
charters proclaim that they are Ordinances differ- 
ently constituted. The charter of Private Prayer 
runs thus : " Thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy door,"— 
exclusion of the world from the thoughts, if not 
from the place, is an essential, — "pray to thy 
Father which is in secret ; and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly." The 
charter of Public Prayer, on the other hand, runs 
thus : " If two of you shall agree on earth as 
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touching anything that they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them of my Father which is in heaven." 
Agreement in the petition (not necessarily, as I 
understand it, agreement in the place or time of 
offering the petition, though that is both natural 
and proper) is an essential of this sort of prayer, 
so that if you remove this agreement, the prayer 
ceases to be Public Prayer at all. It is not the 
resorting to the same House of Prayer, it is not 
the being side by side with one's neighbour in 
bodily presence, but it is the mental and cordial 
agreement with him as to what we shall ask 
which constitutes the prayer public. Develop 
this idea a little further, and you will arrive at 
the conclusion, which is as rational as it is scrip- 
tural, that Private Prayer touches and deals with 
the relations of the individual to God, those rela- 
tions to which no other heart than his own is 
privy, his secret sins, trials, struggles, successes ; 
whereas Public Prayer embraces his relations as 
a member of the Church, not only to the Head of 
the Church, but also to the other members. In 
the one, there can usually be no agreement, by 
reason of the diversity of characters and wants. 
In the other we approach Godasa S>oeAfe\7J/^s^R.^'^- 

VOL, L ^. 
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porated by the royal charter of His Son, having 
an understanding with other members as to our 
wants and petitions, and framing them in lan- 
guage so general as to meet the necessities of all. 
To use an illustration. Private Prayer is the exhi- 
bition of a biography to Grod ; Public Prayer, the 
exhibition of a history. A biography is a distinct 
thing from a history. The one presents the indi- 
vidual in the private sentiments which actuate 
him; the other in his public enterprises, as a 
member of the body politic. And on account of 
this difference of character, no collection of bio- 
gi'aphies of any period would form a history of 
the period, any more than the aggregate of private 
devotions said in public constitutes public devo- 
tion. At the same time it must be admitted 
that, just as biographies mention occasionally the 
public exploits of their subjects, and histories 
sometimes delineate the private characters of 
public men, so Public Prayer and Private Prayer 
wiU occasionally trench upon the strict provinces 
of one another, — as when in his closet a man 
intercedes for the whole Church, or as when in 
the congregation some passage of the Liturgy 
com.e!Q home to qui o^iv ^t^^^ti^, ^^.nts with a 
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peculiar force and appropriateness. Suffice it 
that, generally speaking, the provinces of the two 
are distinct. We may not press any distinction 
too hard. 

Turning now to the Protestant sects ; does 
their practice realize better the true ideal of 
Public Worship than that of Eomanists ? We 
hold it to be at least a nearer approach to the true 
ideal ; for the theory of all Protestant Worship 
certainly is, that there shall be agreement as to 
the things asked for, that minister and people 
shall join in the same petitions. But how can 
such agreement be effectually secured in the 
absence of a Liturgy, or form previously pre- 
pared, xmless the pastor and congregation shoidd 
meet before Divine Service, and come to some 
understanding as to the substance of their peti- 
tions ; a course which, if not impracticable, has 
probably never been attempted ? In extempore 
prayer it is out of the question that the people 
can know what the minister is about to pray 
for : when he has uttered his petition, they may, 
of course, give their mental and cordial assent to 
it, and doubtless devout Dissenters, of whom 
there are numbers, endeavoui to dio ^o\ \ivi^ 
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before this mental process, which consists of first 
taking in the petition with the mind, and then 
assimilating it with the will,' is well finished, the 
minister has passed on to another petition, faster 
than the worshipper can follow, and the latter 
soon finds that there is no way of really joining, 
but by listening, as he would to a Sermon, and 
giving a general assent to the contents of the 
prayer by means of the Amen at the end. On 
the other hand, a Liturgy, if seriously and in- 
telligently used, necessarily secures exact agree- 
ment among the worshippers as to the things 
sued for ; nay, determines even the form in which 
each supplication shall present itself to the 
minds of all. There are, we believe, many other 
advantages accruing to a Liturgy like ours, which 
are beside the purpose of the present argument. 
We prize our Prayer-book for its intrinsic beauty, 
for its chaste fervour, for its primitive simpli- 
city, for its close harmony with Scripture, for the 
way in which it fences us against false doctrine ; 
but the fundamental advantage of a Liturgy, 
nierely as a Liturgy, is this, that it secures, far 
^ore than any extempore prayer can do, that 
agreement in the ftimgs a^^^^lot, ^\a<i\v is part 
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of the charter of Public Prayer, and so grounds 
the act of "worship on Christ's own Word of 
Promise : " If two of you shall agree on earth 
as touching anything that thej shall ask, it 
shall be done for them of my Father which is in 
heaven." 

We have canvassed freely the defective theories 
of Public Worship maintained by those who 
are opposed to us on either side ; but it is in 
no spirit of boastfulness that we have done so, 
nor with any desire to conceal our own faults, 
which are both patent and abundant. The truer 
and more scriptural our Church's tlneory of Public 
Worship is, the more cause have we for humilia- 
tion, that in 'practice we so grievously fall short 
of it. It is true that we have every security, 
which mere rule and system can give us, for 
agreement in the substance of our petitions ; but 
agreement is after all a matter of the mind and 
heart, and cannot be prescribed by rule or system. 
Without such cordial agreement, the most beautiful 
Liturgy in the world soon degenerates into a dreary 
and formal recitation, lacking both the reality of the 
Eomanist's secret devotion, and the vivacity and 
freshnesa of the Dissenter's extempot^ Y^^'^^^^ ^ ^ 
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might, if we duly prized and properly used our advan- 
tages, make our churches the very gate of Heaven 
to every devout soul ; as it is, the felt formalism 
of the Service in many of them (for formalism is 
a thing felt by instinct) rather chills and throws 
back the energies of spiritual life. Where is 
the remedy to be sought ? In the efforts of indi- 
viduals to bring about a better state of things. In 
vain do we declaim against the Church of our 
day in the abstract. The Church is composed of 
individual members, upon each of whom rests 
his own portion of the blame and responsibi- 
lity ; it is I, and you, Reader, who are in fault. 
If we are minded for the future to do justice to 
the system of our Church, and bring out the 
beauty of its theory, let us resolve first, each one 
for himself, to do what in us lies to contribute to 
such a result. And let us consider whether the 
following hints, all founded on the charter of 
Public Prayer already quoted, may not be of ser- 
vice to us. 

1. Let us seek to understand the Liturgy of 

the Church. If agreement in our petitions is 

to be secured by the use of it, it is evident that 

the worshippers imist, eaieXi oxi^ ^ort \5MS!isfc\^, 
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bring some considerable portion of their minds 
to it, before they come to church. The Morning 
and Evening Prayer, indeed, are more or less 
familiarized to our ears by constant repetition ; 
but then familiarity with the sound is a totally 
different thing (as a child's knowledge of the 
Catechism proves) from intelligent appreciation 
of the sense — nay, is probably more or less of a 
hindrance to that intelligent appreciation. Words 
got by heart are foolishly supposed to be tho- 
roughly mastered, whereas all that we have secured 
of them is the rhythm and the run of the style, 
and the meaning, Proteus-like, has given us the 
slip. How many English Churchmen have ever 
made the various petitions of the Morning and 
Evening Prayer a subject of thought, — who yet 
know the Service quite well enough superficially, 
to catch up and fling abroad certain captious 
popular objections to parts of it ? And in the 
Occasional Services, the Christening, the Wed- 
ding, or the Burial, though the first of these 
has all the dignity and all the efficacy of a sacra- 
ment, and the two last are of a nature to en- 
list peculiarly our personal feelings ; where is 
the man who seriously asks \mxi^eVi» \i^W^ V^ 
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goes to church, what are the blessings for which 
he is about to sue ? Yet surely we must at least 
ask ourselves this question, if we would avail 
ourselves of the opportunity of agreement which 
our Liturgy affords, and so avail ourselves of our 
Lord's Promise to united Prayer. We must 
think about our Prayer-books, as well as about 
our Bibles, if we are to profit by them. The 
real action of a man's own mind upon the Liturgy 
would be worth a great deal of book learning. 
However, if explanation and conmient be required 
by those who wish to study the subject chiefly in 
its devotional aspect, Dean Comber supplies 
plentiful and wholesome matter; and for those 
who desire something less prolix and less expen- 
sive than the works of Comber, Shepherd on 
the Common Prayer may be found suitable. It 
would be one great point (and I mention it 
because in all studies a definite and circum- 
scribed aim is of great importance) to make 
the Psalms thoroughly available in Public De- 
votion, — to say them, or sing them, with more 
of understanding, as well as more of spirit than 
heretofore. With persons who are only mode- 
rately acquainted with D\\\mtY , ^otc^a ^ommen- 
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tary will be found necessary for this purpose, and 
Bishop Home's is perhaps the best that can be 
recommended. I may add, that it is a great clue 
to the right devotional use of those Psalms which 
manifestly refer to Christ, to remember, while 
saying or singing them, that we are one with 
Him; and that we repeat them in cliurch as 
being identified with Him in God's sight—" mem- 
bers of His Body, of His Flesh, and of His 
Bones;" not as if we were reading mere in- 
structive lessons. 

2. Do not allow Public Worship to degenerate 
into a mere saying of your private prayers in 
church. Set yourselves against this selfish and 
narrowing tendency ; for it rather defeats the end 
of the Ordinance. Think of the many others wlio 
are around you at Public Worship, of their sins, 
trials, wants, wishes, mercies, — trying to throw 
yourself into their case. Be you praying and giving 
thanks for them, while they are praying and giving 
thanks for you ; this wUl constitute a sweet agree- 
ment, a beautiful symphony, in the ears of the 
Most High. Too many Christians, good and pious 
in the main, go to church with this idea working 
in their minds : "I go to ask ioT 'wVi^.X) \ tk^'s/^ 
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want, and to give thanks for what I myself have 
received, and I do not busy myself with other 
people." Then you might nearly as well stay at 
home. The closet is the place for pouring out 
the heart before God, and laying down the secret 
burdens at the Throne of Grace. The church is 
the place for the intercommunion of Saints with 
one another, and of all with God. Hence the 
great comprehensiveness of the terms in which 
our Confession and Thanksgiving are drawn up. 
They are expressly framed to cover all cases. 

3. Let not the outward expression of agreement 
be wanting ; or, in other words, be careful to make 
in an audible voice aU the responses prescribed 
by the Church. This may seem a slight matter 
in itself; but it really rests upon profounder prin- 
ciples than we are apt to imagine. In the first 
place, the audible respond is a valuable protest in 
favour of the undoubted Scriptural truth, that all 
Christians are, in virtue of their Baptism, priests, 
and that all therefore are bound to join and bear 
their part in the spiritual sacrifices which are 
offered to God in His Church. The practice of 
Eomanists and Dissenters, by which the clergy 
or officials recite the N^^ioVa O^o.^, O^^^xo.^ this 
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precious and important truth : our practice as 
members of the Church of England ought to bear 
testimony to it. But, besides this, there is in us, 
our nature being composite, a strange mysterious 
sympathy between the outward and the inward, 
which makes us dependent for the life and energy 
of our spirits upon the little outward symptoms 
and accidents of our position. Our bodies expand 
or contract according to the temperature of the 
atmosphere which surrounds them ; and our minds 
in a spiritual atmosphere, which makes itself felt 
in just the same subtle and delicate way as the 
natural atmosphere, observe the same law. If 
persons around us in the congregation are merely 
silent auditors of the Service, not active partici- 
pators in it: much more, if they are careless, 
slovenly, and undevout, our own devotion is in- 
stantaneously chilled, and, as it were, thrown 
inward. If, on the other hand, they have all the 
appearance of earnest worshippers, devotion soon 
stirs and wakens up in our own heart, much as a 
frozen snake will move, and uncoil itself, and rear 
its crest, when brought near the fire. Throw, 
then, your cohtribution of heart, and soul, and 
sympathy into the Service oi t\i^ ^\wctOsv^\s^ 
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making the responses simply and sincerely in 
your natural voice. Berridge seems to have un- 
derstood well the great charm of congregational 
worship, when he thus writes respecting the 
mutual salutation of the priest and people, as 
given in his own little church at Everton : — 

" When I say, * The Lord be with you,' I love 
to hear their murmur of response breaking forth 
from all corners of the church, 'And with thy 
spirit/ It reminds me of those words of the 
Eevelation, descriptive of the worship of the re- 
deemed at the marriage supper of the Lamb : ' I 
heard as it were the voice of a great multitude, 
and as the voice of many waters, and as the voice 
of many thunderings, saying. Alleluia ! for the 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth/ The Dissenters 
having nothing to compare with it." 

It should be our ambition to bring the worship 
of the Church Militant into as close a resemblance 
with that of the Church Triumphant as our cir- 
cumstances will admit. To this great result each 
one may contribute something, by bringing to 
church a thoughtful and prepared mind, a devout 
heart, and a humble voice. Let but a few wor- 
shippers do this, and oitenet >i!ii^TL ^^ ^Ok^xjJs. ^^ 
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shall seem to intercept an echo of that sinless and 
perfect Worship which is ever carried on above. 

We have spoken of the agreement of the mem- 
bers of Christ's body as that which gives its 
character to Public Worship. But what are the 
members without the Head ? Only so many 
bricks of an arch without a key-stone. There 
can be no agreement without the Head : for it is 
the Head which holds the members together, not 
in unity only, but in existence. Not, therefore, 
without a very profound connection of thought 
does our Lord thus complete the passage, upon 
which we have been founding our remarks : " If 
two of you shall agree on earth as touching any 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in heaven. For 
where two or three are gathered together in my 
Name, there am I in the midst of them." 

There is great significance in the "For." He 
would have us to understand that it is His Pre- 
sence in the midst of the two or three gathered 
together in His Name, which lends all the efficacy 
to their petitions. The High Priest, He would 
say, is in the midst of the worshippers, whose 
functions of Atonement and Iiitete,^^^\Q^ ^csfc NJc^fc 
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alone procuring cause of the acceptance of their 
prayers. Then our last practical recommendation 
shall be that, as in Private Prayer our thoughts 
are turned to that God who seeth in secret, so in 
Public Worship we should seek to realize a rather 
more definite conception of the Presence of the 
Incarnate God. The human presence visibly 
around us in the church is the pledge, the token, 
the Sacrament of His. He is among them in all 
the sympathies of His Humanity, in all the glories 
of His Divinity, in all the precious virtues of His 
Mediatorial Work. And it will be found useful, 
before the commencement of the Service, and at 
any of the necessary breaks which occur in the 
course of it, to occupy the mind with the thought 
of His Presence. The apprehension of it, and 
nothing short of the apprehension of it, will im- 
part to Public Worship a mingled sweetness and 
solemnity, which will constrain us to exclaim with 
the Psalmist : " How amiable are Thy tabernacles, 
O Lord of Hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord. Blessed are 
they that dwell in Thy house : they will be still 
praising Thee." 



CHAPTER XL 

ON SELF-RECOLLECTEDNESS AND EJACULATORY 

PRAYER. 

" Jrag toitlumt a««nfl."— i Thess. v. 13. 

THE Apostle bids us " pray without ceasing." 
Yet of our Blessed Lord, the great model, as 
of every other virtue, so also of Prayer, it is ex- 
pressly said by the Evangelist St. Luke that, " as 
He was praying in a certain place, He ceased^ 
The precept and the Example are capable of an 
easy reconciliation. When it is said that Christ 
ceased from prayer, it is meant that He ceased 
from stated prayer, from prayer offered probably 
upon His knees. When St. Paul exhorts us to 
" pray without ceasing," he means that we should 
maintain unbroken the soul's communion with 
God. 

Prayer is to be regarded not only as a distinct 
exercise of Keligion, for which its own time must 
be set apart^ but as a process woYem mto tJaa'^fc-^- 
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ture of the Christian's mind, and extending through 
the length and breadth of his life. Like the golden 
thread in a tissue, it frequently disappears beneath 
the common threads. It disappears, and is hidden 
from the eye ; yet, nevertheless, it is substantially 
there, like a stream running underground for a 
certain period of its course. Suddenly the thread 
emerges into sight again on the upper surface of 
the tissue, and suddenly again disappears; and 
thus it penetrates the whole texture, although oc- 
casionally hidden. This is a very just illustration 
of the matter in hand. Look from without upon 
the Christian's life, and vou will see divers occu 
pations and employments, many of which, it may 
be, call for the exercise of his mind. But beneath 
the mind's surface there is an undercurrent, a 
golden thread of Prayer, always there, though often 
latent, and frequently rising up to view not only 
in stated acts of worship, but in holy ejaculations. 
We are now passing from the consideration of the 
devotional life of the Christian to that of his 
practical life, and we make Ejaculatory Prayer 
the bridge to the latter part of our great subject, 
because it is the exercise by which business and 
uevotion are inteilaceSi oii^ m^iJsi ^-aaXJckSit, 
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Prayer has been truly called the Christian's 
breath of life. The image applies to Prayer in 
that broad sense of the word in which the Apostle 
bids us pray without ceasing, and we cannot gain 
a better insight into the meaning of the precept, 
than by developing it a little. 

Let us consider, then, the process of natural 
life. It is carried on by an unintermitted series 
of inhalations and exhalations. The air is drawn 
inwards first, and fills the lungs, and then thrown 
out again, that fresh may be taken in. 

Similarly, Mental Prayer consists of two pro- 
cesses ; recollecting or gathering up the mind, and 
breathing it out towards God. The first is to 
enter into the closet of the heart, and shut the 
door upon aU but God. The second is to pray to 
our Father, which is in secret. 

1. To recollect or gather up the mind, is to 
summon it in from ofif its wanderings (as a shep- 
herd drives home to the fold a stray sheep), and 
to place it consciously in God's Presence. God, 
though present everywhere, has His special resi- 
dence, as being a pure Spirit, in our minds. " In 
Him we live, and move, and have our being." 
He is somewhere in the recesses oi \Jcife ^wSJ^, \si. 

VOL. I. ^ 
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the springs of our existence, in that mysterious, 
dark, cavernous region of our nature, where the 
wishes, feelings, thoughts, emotions, take their 
earliest rise. I say, it is a dark region this spirit 
of ours, or rather this depth of our spirit ; even as 
the Holy of Holies, the heart of the Temple, was 
perfectly dark, and not lighted by a single win- 
dow. Yet was there the majesty of the Divine 
Presence in that small dark chamber, between the 
outspread wings of the Cherubim. And> simi- 
larly, the mind is a sanctuary, in the centre of 
which the Lord sits enthroned, the lamp of the 
consciousness burning before Him. All this is 
the case with our minds, whether we turn our 
thoughts to it or not. That we shovld turn our 
thoughts to it, — ^that the mind should ever and 
anon, both amidst business and recreation, be 
called home for a second or two to the Presence 
of Grod dwelling in its dark recesses ; this is the 
meaning of recollectedness of spirit. In days of 
hard and drudging work, in days of boisterous 
merriment, in days of excitement and anticipa- 
tion, it is wonderfully refreshing thus to recollect 
the mind, and place it consciously under the eye 
of the Divine Majesty. It \a ^ika ^ \stea.th of 
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sweet air coining across us in a foul and crowded 
alley ; or a strain of sweet music stealing up to 
our window amid the din and discord of a popu- 
lous city. Pleasant it is upon the mountains to 
hear the horn blow, as a signal to the lowing and 
bleating cattle to withdraw from pasture, and 
be safely folded for the night. We associate 
repose and security with that strange wild blare 
of the rudely manufactured trumpet; and the 
association is most fascinating. And when the 
Grood Shepherd, by the inward whispers of His 
Voice, calls us to come back from the wander- 
ings of our thoughts and the excitements of our 
passions, into our own spirits, there to be alone 
with God, and consciously under His eye, can 
there fail of being repose and a halcyon calm in 
that call ? 

2. The second process in the maintenance of 
animal life is exhxilation : the throwing out of the 
breath which has been inhaled. 

This corresponds in nature to what divines 
have called Ejaculatory Prayer in the spiritual 
world. Ejaculatory Prayer is Prayer darted up 
from the heart to God, not at stated intervals, but 
in the course of our daily o^e^r^^^KsycL^ «»l^ 
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amusements. The word " ejaculatory " is derived 
from the Latin word for a dart or arrow, and 
there is an idea in it which one would be loath 
indeed to forfeit. Imagine an English archer, 
strolling through a forest in the old times of 
Crecy and Agincourt, when the yeomen of this 
island were trained to deliver their arrows with 
the same unfailing precision as a "left-handed 
Gibeonite" discharging a stone bullet from his 
sling. A bird rises in the brushwood under his 
feet, a bird of gorgeous plumage or savoury flesh. 
He takes an arrow from his quiver, draws his 
bow to its full stretch, and sends the shaft after 
the bird with the speed of lightning. Scarcely 
an instant elapses before his prey is at his feet. 
It has been struck with unerring aim in the 
critical part, and drops on the instant. Very 
similar in the spiritual world is the force of what 
is called Ejaculatory Prayer. The Christian 
catches suddenly a glimpse of some blessing, 
deliverance, relief, a longing after which is in- 
duced by the circumstances into which he is 
thrown. Presently it shall be his. As the archer 
first draws the bow in towards himself, so the 
Christian retires, "by a momeiA^rj ^^\» ^i T^^^^Uec- 
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tion, into his own mind, and there realizes the 
Presence of God. Then he launches one short, 
fervent petition into the ear of that Awful Pre- 
sence, throwing his whole soul into the request. 
And, lo, it is done ! The blessing descends, pro- 
secuted, overtaken, pierced, fetched down from 
the vault of Heaven by the winged arrow of 
Prayer. Do you require Scriptural proof that 
such immediate answers are occasionally vouch- 
safed, even as regards mere earthly blessings, to 
" the effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man ?" 
The proof is ready to our hand. Nehemiah, the 
cupbearer, stood with a sad countenance before 
Artaxerxes the king. The king seemed offended 
by his sadness, unexplained bjs it wa^ by any 
cause with which the king could sympathize. 
Nehemiah knew what Solomon had written long 
ago, that " the king's wrath is as the roaring of 
a lion," — that to offend an oriental despot is all 
one with having the scimitar suspended over 
one's head, or the bowstring slung around one's 
neck. So " he was very sore afraid." The king 
asked him expressly what would content him. 
This made the case worse, for Nehemiah had a 
large request to make, which iii\^\) ^^^tdl \ft ^^ 
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king extravagant and presumptuous. The cup- 
bearer was in a great strait. What did he do ? 
He entered into the closet of his heart, and shut 
his door, and prayed to his Father which was in 
secret. "I prayed," says he, ''to the God of 
heaven." To offer prayer under such circum- 
stances evinces command of mind. Not many 
seconds can elapse between a question in con- 
versation and the answer to it; and when one 
feels that everything is suspended on the success 
of the answer, anxiety and excitement would 
combine to prevent the offering of prayer in that 
brief interval. But Nehemiah had disciplined 
his mind to watch and pray, and he made the 
most of the interval, such as it was. It is hardly 
conceivable that he can have said more mentally 
than '' Lord, help me according to my need ;" but 
then he said it with such a fervour of heart, 
and such an entire faith that God would help 
him, that it was as successful as if he had spent a 
whole night in prayer. He candidly explained 
his wishes, in answer to the king; and down 
came the blessing immediately. The king's 
cloudy brow cleared all of a sudden, like a 
storm in an April day. 'B.e\»ocJfi.>3cife^^^<^\*'s^Tj 
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graciously, and the all-important crisis for ISTehe- 
miah, and for the city of his fathers, passed off 
well. " So it pleased the king to send me." One 
short act of the mind, one strong shaft of Prayer, 
had won the restoration of the Holy City, the 
joy of the whole earth. 

But Ejaculatory Pmyer is to be used not simply 
in difficulties, and when our affairs are in a cri- 
tical posture, though such circumstances most 
especially call for it, but from time to time, along 
the course of the day. But here some difficulty 
will be felt by those who strive to adopt the 
practice. 

When the mind is under the pressure of 
anxiety or alarm, then, of course, there is a ready 
supply of materials for our petitions, and the 
only difficulty is the attainment of sufficient pre- 
sence of mind to offer them. The compilers of 
our Liturgy, as feeling, I suppose, that in extra- 
ordinary emergencies this presence of mind soon 
deserts ordinary men, and that in such a case 
forms might steady the mind, and help it forward 
in the direction in which it wished to travel, have 
supplied, in " The Forms of Prayer to be used at 
/Sea/' certain ejaculations for iiidiNVftLXX.^^, ^xsA^ 
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the circumstances of a sea-figlit or a storm, which, 
like all other parts of the liturgy, are simple and 
appropriate, and which should be mentioned here, 
because they form our Church's testimony to the 
value and importance of Ejaculatory Prayer ; but 
in common and uneventful life the mind will 
often experience a want of topics for this sort of 
prayer, and without a store of such topics it will 
be barren, and feel no spontaneity or freedom 
in the exercise. A passage of Scripture, selected 
from our morning's reading, or some one event 
in the history of our Lord, particularly in 
the history of His passion, may often prove ser- 
viceable in supplying this need. On turning 
over at leisure moments the incident or the pas- 
sage in our minds, the fire will kindle, and we 
shall speak, if not with our tongues, yet with our 
hearts, to God. One great master of devotion 
recommends us, after our morning meditation, to 
select some one thought which has most pleased 
and interested us, and to carry it away with 
us for our spiritual refreshment in the intervals 
of business ; " as a man," he says, ''does not quit 
a pleasant garden, until he has gathered a nose- 
gaj, wii]i the scent oi wYv\c\i\i^ xcv^"^ ^^'k^'^\MS!L- 
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self during the day." It should be added, that 
the great i^pertory for ejaculations, to which 
every servant of God has resorted for ages, sure 
to find something there congenial to his wants, 
and coming home with pecuUar power to his 
heart, is the Psalter, or Book of Psalms. Those 
who are ambitious of leading the devout life should 
have a large portion of the Psalms at the disposal 
of their memory. 

It may be asked, in conclusion, whether, if con- 
stant mental Prayer be faithfully maintained, 
stated Prayer might not be altogether dispensed 
with. Looking at our great Exemplar, we answer 
somewhat positively. No. Our Blessed Lord's 
human soul breathed the atmosphere of habitual 
Prayer. He prayed without ceasing, in the 
length and breadth of that precept. Yet did He 
not dispense with stated seasons of Prayer. Dis- 
pense with them! He continued one whole 
night in prayer to God. Though His human 
heart was with God through all the busiest day, 
yet at the close of that day, when He had dis- 
missed the multitudes. He retired to the moun- 
tain-summit to engage in solitary stated prayer, 
afar from the hum of men and ftie \»\vrccL<^S^ v>Jl *^^ 
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earth. What does such an example prove, but 
that we may not exonerate ourselves from direct 
acts of worship, on the plea that both mind and 
heart have been seeking God aU day long ? We 
have said indeed, and say again, that Prayer is 
the act of spiritual respiration ; — that true Prayer 
can no more be limited to certain hours, than 
respiration can. Yet even the image itself does 
not warrant us in thinking Ughtly of the virtue 
of stated Prayer. It is true, indeed, that life can 
be supported even in the populous market, in 
the crowded street, nay, in the worst venti- 
lated alleys, so long as respiration continues; 
but what a source of health and strength would 
the poor overwrought artisan find, if he could 
resort now and then to the transparent air of the 
open country, undefiled by smoke, to the purple- 
heathered down, where sweet gales fan the cheek, 
or to the margin of the ocean, over whose sur- 
fece careers the invigorating wind! In spots 
like these we not only breathe, but breathe 
easily^ freely, and spontaneously ; the mere pro- 
cess of animal life is a delight to us, and with 
QYQiy bieatii we drink in health. Such is the 
aAot clt an hoTxr oi s^V^ ^^t»:^%t ^jst ^ ^^ 
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busily, yet devoutly spent. The hour wonderfully 
recruits the energies of the soul which human 
infirmity has caused to flag ; and if we cannot say 
with truth, that such an hour is absolutely neces- 
sary to spiritual existence, yet we can say that 
it is absolutely necessary to spiritual health and 
well-leing. 

In concluding the second part of our Thoughts 
on Personal Eeligion, which has been occupied 
with the devotional exercises of the Christian, we 
venture to express the hope that there has been 
a real endeavour on the part of some at least of 
our readers to turn these counsels into practice. 
We set out with the observation that modern 
preaching addresses itself almost exclusively to 
stimulate the conscience, and overlooks the hum- 
bler but equally necessary work of guiding it, — 
so that the quiet edification of well-disposed 
Christians, the bringing them on to the measure 
of the stature of the fulness of Christ, is often 
sacrificed to the conversion of evil livers. In 
these pages we have been attempting (in a humble 
way) a movement in the opposite direction. It 
is plain, however, that the movement must fail, 
unless the readers co-operate m^Ja. \Jcife ^t^^^\sr5^ 
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so mucli by passively submitting themselves to 
impressions, as by active concurrence with his 
advice. It has been our purpose, and we hope we 
have made it apparent that it is our purpose, not 
so much to give thoughts which may arouse, as to 
make recommendations which may be tried. My 
reader, have you tried them ? And if so, are you 
akeady, it may be, dispirited by a sense of failure ? 
Take courage, in the name of Jesus Christ, and 
once again assault the great task of spirituality of 
mind. Was any solid and grand attainment ever 
yet made without repeated failures? Did ever 
any one climb to the pinnacle of human ambition 
without repeated checks, and hindrances, and dis- 
appointments, and manifold changes of worldly 
tactics ? And is it to be imagined that a man 
can climb the Jacob's ladder of sanctity, where- 
upon angels are continually passing one another 
on Divine errands, "adding to his faith virtue, 
and to virtue knowledge, and to knowledge tem- 
perance, and to temperance patience, and to pati- 
ence godliness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, 
and to brotherly kindness charity," without a 
resolute energy of will, and a buoyancy of spirit 
which is determined to s»ucc^^^^ "Yort^V^ ^*(ki^^ 
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purpose was the Saviour's Blood shed, and the 
Saviour's Grace poured forth, but to create such 
an energy ? Forward, then, warriors of the Cross, 
in the courage which is ministered by that Blood 
and that Grace. Where the will is steadfast, and 
the heart is whole with God, ground is gained 
unconsciously to ourselves. This one thing do, 
" forgetting those things which are behind, and 
reaching forth unto those things which are before, 
press toward the mark for the prize of the high 
calling of God in Christ Jesus." And be your 
motto that of Gideon's wearied but undaunted 
troop, — " Faint, yet pursuing." 



PART III 
THE PRACTICAL LIFE 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT HOLDS US BACK. 

'* WUftk tmi ^ovx xrbn aMtdion toith ttax mtb ixtntblxtiQ, 
^0X it i» (Soh bhkh toxrrheth in ^on hoik to JtoiU mtb 
to ixr of ki« Qooh plea^twr-c."— Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

THE present Kttle Treatise, upon the third part 
of which we are now about to enter, is occu- 
pied with giving certain practical directions to 
those who, not content with passively receiving 
religious impressions, desire to grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. We are making an extended comment 
upon that exhortation of St. Peter: "And beside 
this" (beside that purifying faith in God's "ex- 
ceeding great and precious promises," which lies 
at the root of all true religion), "giving all dili- 
gence, add to your faith virtue; and to virtue 
knowledge; and to knowledge temperance; and 
and to temperance patience •, and to "^^fci^KCkftft. «^^~ 
VOL. I. '^ 
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liness ; and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and 
to brotherly kindness charity." 

Anxious for the success of what is being said, 
and knowing that this success is entirely of a 
practical and experimental character, we feel dis- 
posed at intervals to turn round to our readers, 
and ask of them how they are progressing ? And 
if the answer should be, as in some cases doubt- 
less it will be, that they are making no sensible 
progress at all, and that their efforts in the pursuit 
of holiness are continually baffled, and meet with 
disappointment, we wish to take that confession 
as a symptom, — if the trial has had a fair space 
of time allotted to it, — ^that something is wrong 
with them, and to stop on our journey, and ask 
what that wrong thing is. 

Let this Chapter then be devoted to the inquiry, 
What is it which often holds back those, who 
appear to be in earnest in " working out their own 
salvation ?" And may God throw upon our minds 
that inward light which alone can expose the 
error to our consciences, and bring us into the 
path of truth. 

Now, the celebrated passage to the Philippians, 
to which I have just referred, contains in itself 
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the detection and exposure of the error. " Work 
out your own salvation," writes the Apostle, "with 
fear and trembling;" intimating most assuredly, 
whatever Calvin may say to the contrary, that the 
human will has a certain part to play in the matter 
of salvation, and that it must be played with all 
earnestness, yea, even with an agonizing earnest- 
ness, "with fear and trembling;" but then he 
immediately subjoins, *'for it is God that worketh 
in you," intimating most assuredly, whatever Ar- 
minius may say to the contrary, that we cannot 
ourselves work in ourselves, or produce from our- 
selves, a single one of the dispositions that con- 
stitute holiness, — ^that the origin, progress, and 
maturity of those dispositions is all of free grace, 
just as entirely as the forgiveness of sins is. It 
is, then, on this ground we will look for our error, 
if so be we may find it It is more than likely, 
if we are hangings back in the Christian course, 
either that we are not surrendering our wills 
honestly and unreservedly to God, to be and to do 
as He bids us, and virtually saying, " I wiU not 
work at all, because it is God that worketh in me;" 
or, secondly, that, from a mistake as to the nature 
of sanctiEcation, we are xeaHy lookmg^^A^ ^\i2L ^-sfrcL 
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miserable efforts to sanctify us, — ^putting a round 
of ordinances, and duties, and performances, into 
the place of the Lord Jesus, and virtually saying, 
" It is I who work in myself, both to will and to 
do of God's good pleasure." 

By way of illustrating these contrary errors 
more clearly, let us imagine the case of a patient 
placed under a physician of most eminent skill, 
who has closely studied similar cases, and hereto- 
fore infallibly restored them by his treatment, — 
making no progress. Recovery seems to be on 
the whole as far off as when he first consulted 
the physician ; and even if one day there seems 
to be a little improvement, the next day the 
hopes, to which that improvement gave rise, are 
thrown back ; if symptoms are somewhat re- 
pressed, there is every reason to believe that the 
malady is still there. Now, supposing the physi- 
cian's skill to be abundantly competent to a 
radical cure, it is evident that the non-recovery 
must spring from. the patient's never having fairly 
surrendered himself into the physician's hands. 
And this want of an entire surrender may take 
one oi two forms. Either the patient may not 
implicitly follow the ip\vy^\!CV8i:cL% cst^^x^, ^t,\tfiV 
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having a full trust in him, and being persuaded 
of the efficacy of certain other systems of medi- 
cine, he may be giving those systems a trial side 
by side with the course which physicians pre- 
scribe, and thereby nullifying the efficacy of that 
course. The not following the physician's pre- 
scriptions, or the following his own theories as 
well, both may equally defeat his recovery. 

Another illustration, which, from the nature of 
it, is even clearer stilL — What are the conditions 
which alone could frustrate the progress upon a 
river of a strong man and an expert rower, placed 
in a good and swift boat, and furnished with 
oars? Such an one might either not use the 
oars at all, or use only one of them. And the 
result in each case would be practically much the 
same. In both cases the boat would drift with 
the stream; and the only difference would be, 
that when one oar was vigorously applied, the 
boat, in addition to drifting, would move round 
and round in a circle, and might perhaps for a 
while mock the rower by the semblance of pro- 
gress. In spiritual things there are those who 
are utterly careless and godless — dead alike to 
the claims of religion, and to \\.^ "W^^. 'Ts^^^^ 
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are they who, launched upon the stream of life, 
quietly drift down it, giving no thought to the 
life which is to come after, and seeking only to 
gather the few perishable flowers which grow 
upon the brink. And, among persons of more 
serious mind, there are those who are willing 
indeed that Christ should do all for them, but 
have never surrendered themselves to Him to be 
and do all that He requires. And there are those, 
on the other hand, who have surrendered the will 
to Christ, and are making efforts to obey Him ; 
but because they perceive not this simple truth, 
that they cannot sanctify themselves,' — that sancti- 
fication, from first to last, like justification, must 
be wrought for us by Him, — are constantly met 
by failures and disappointments, which a simple 
trust in Him to do all for them can alone remedy. 
Both these last are they who are rowing with one 
oar, — moving indeed, but moving in a circle, and 
coming round always to the same point from 
which they started, — deluding themselves for a 
whUe, by the very fact of their motion, with the 
idea that they are progressing, and often bitterly 
complaining, as soon as they are undeceived, that 
they are making no way . An^ ^\i^^ , ^iJDL^^5fe ^xe 
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those who are equally well contented to give all to 
Christ which they have to give (that is, their will), 
and to take all from Him which He has to give, 
sanctification, and wisdom, as well as righteous- 
ness, — who in one and the same act of faith have 
renounced both self-will and self-trust. These 
are they who are rowing with two oars, and so 
realizing a true progress towards that haven where 
they would be. Show me a man who is both 
giving to Christ all he has to give, that is, his 
will, and at the same time taking from Christ all 
Christ has to give, which is, a perfect salvation 
from sin's guilt, power, and consequences ; or, as 
the Apostle expresses it, " wisdom, and righteous- 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption ;" and I 
will show you a man who is growing in grace, and 
advancing daily in meetness for the inheritance of 
the saints in light. And if we find ourselves not 
thus growing and advancing, and yet are certainly 
well-disposed persons of some seriousness of mind, 
it is, no doubt, that we are endeavouring to push 
the boat forward with only one of the oars, to 
reach that holiness without which no man shall 
see the Lord, with trust in Christ alone, or with 
self-surrender alone. Apply \J[i^ oJOcife^ Q'as. '^cssss^- 
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taneously, and the bark shall at once begin to 
cleave the water, as an arrow cleaves the air, 
straightforward. 

What I have said reduces itself to two very 
simple axiomatic positions, practically, experi- 
mentally, and really consistent with one another, 
even if in this life we can never see their precise 
speculative adjustment:^ — 1. We must give our- 
selves up to God, to be sanctified. 2. We can 
by no possibiHty— by no efforts, strivmgs, prayers, 
penances, whatever — sanctify ourselves. 

1. We must give ourselves up to God, to he sanc- 
tified. Have we ever done this ? Have we done 
it honestly, and without reserving a single corner 
of the heart ? or are we keeping back part of the 
price of the land, like Ananias and Sapphira, and 
bringing only a certain part, and laying it down 
at the feet of our Heavenly Master, as if it were 
the whole ? Ah ! He sees through all disguises ; 
and His eyes, which are as a flame of fire, imme- 
diately detect the insincerity of our souls. And 
the awful punishment will be, that He will not 
take us under His eJB&cacious treatment, unless 
we submit ourselves to Him unreservedly; and 
unless the Divine Pby aicmu \.x^^\.^ ^3L^lQt ^\s!l,^^ 
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shall never recover of sin ; and unless we recover 
of sin, unless the moral malady be stanched in 
us by the Blood and Grace of Christ, — salvation 
is for us out of the question. Indeed, salvation 
is mainly and essentially from sin, — from sin itself 
in its gmlt and power, — and only accidentally 
from sin's consequences. 

Ah, how many are there who content themselves 
with lop-sided faith — trust without surrender! 
But the truth is, that a lop-sided faith is no faith 
at aU. The disposition called faith embraces 
God's commands with obedience, as well as His 
promises with trust. Abraham is the great Scrip- 
tural pattern of faith; and Abraham's faith ap- 
pears no less in his obeying than in his believing 
God. Where God's will takes the form of a pre- 
cept, Abraham does it without a moment's hesita- 
tion; where it takes the form of a promise, he 
rests assured that there wiU be a fulfilment. God 
bids him leave his country and his kindred ; he 
leaves them. God bids him slay his son; he 
would have slain his son, had not God interposed. 
God tells him that his seed should be as the stars 
of heaven, when not only had he no child, but 
when it was contrary to the cowi^^ Qll\sa^\xx&*^^ 
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he should be blest with ojBfspring ; and Abraham 
rests assured that it will be as God says. God 
tells him that in Isaac shall his seed be called, 
and Abraham believes it, even when called to ofifer 
up Isaac, accounting (oh, grand reach of faith, 
under that very twilight dispensation !) that God 
was able to raise him up even from the dead. 
That is the whole-heartedness both towards pre- 
cept and promise, which God so much approves, 
and which is called Faith. Is there, then, aught 
which keeps us from an unreserved putting our- 
selves at Christ's disposal? Is it the fear of 
ridicule or contempt from an irreligious circle? 
the fear of being accounted over-strict, methodis- 
tical, puritanical, or what not? Is the love of 
any sin so strong in us that we cannot fairly put 
ourselves in Christ's hands for treatment, saying, 
" Here am I, Lord, to do as regards this sin what- 
soever by Thy Spirit in my conscience Thou shalt 
suggest?" Is the surrender of our substance a 
hard saying to us, as to the rich young man in the 
Gospel ? While we are willing to do many things 
for Christ, and hear sermons gladly, are we strongly 
disinclined to relinquish our grasp upon that pro- 
portion of our income, \jO ^\\\c\i ^tl ^\:X\!^<^\i<e.d 
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conscience tells ns that Christ has a fair claim ? 
Is indolence mingled with cowardice an obstacle 
to effort, as of old in the wilderness, when the 
people cried, " The cities are great, and walled up 
to heaven ; and, moreover, we have seen the sons 
of the Anakims there ?" Are we willing to have 
religious impressions made upon us, but not willing 
to gird up our loins for an earnest wrestling-match 
with the powers of darkness, not willing to apply 
our shoulders to the wheel and move it out of the 
old cart-rut of bad habits? Probe your con- 
sciences with these and similar questions. To 
surrender himself from the very ground of his 
heart to sanctification, is all that man can do in 
the matter. Have you ever done it ? 

2. We entreat you to take with you through 
this whole treatise, this other axiomatic and 
fundamental truth, that man can ly no 'possibility 
sanctify himself. 

We devoted a Chapter to this subject (Chap. 
III. Part I.) in the Introductory part of this work ; 
but it is of such transcendent importance, and, in 
the active pursuit of Holiness, so liable to be 
dropped out of mind, that the reader must excuse 
us, it we here briefly recapitxAat^ \Jcife ^x^osasx^ '^ 
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that Chapter. It was there observed that men 
recognise, indeed, the Atonement as being exclu- 
sively Christ's work, and the Forgiveness of sins 
as His procuring and His free gift; but they 
entertain a notion that, after forgiveness, they are 
to go and work out sanctification for themselves, 
independently of Christ's working in them, and, 
in the ground of their heart, look to be sanctified 
by their prayers, and their communions, and their 
watchfulness, and their self-discipline, and their 
self-denials, and their cultivation of good habits ; 
which is just as great an error as looking to be 
justified by these things. In short, they have 
never understood the force of those words : " Christ 
Jesus of God is made imto us not righteousness 
only, but sanctification." We are justified or for- 
given simply by throwing ourselves upon Christ 
for forgiveness, renouncing all merit in ourselves, 
and looking to His Agony and Bloody Sweat, His 
Cross and Passion. And in exactly the same 
way we are sanctified by simple dependence upon 
Christ to work in us by the Spirit every grace 
we need, by abandoning the treatment of our- 
selves for sin, and looking to the good Physician 
out oi His fulness to au^^^y ^uOcl \^:a^<i^<i^ «xid 
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such virtues as will elBfectually make us whole. 
It is most true indeed that heartfelt surrender of 
our wills to the will of God involves human effort 
in every shape which effort can Scripturally take ; 
but it is equally true that human effort is no 
Saviour, and true also that the Saviour will not 
give to it, or have us give to it, that honour which 
is exclusively His. Bkssed things are Prayer, 
and Sacraments, and watchfulness, and rules of 
life, and self-discipline, and self-denial, when they 
occupy their right place in the spiritual system, as 
means, channels, and instruments ; but if they be 
unduly magnified, so as to cover the whole field of 
view; if we for a moment allow our minds to 
regard them as sources of Grace, and trust to them 
to work in us sanctity, we shall be as utterly dis- 
appointed in them as the poor woman who had 
the issue of blood was with the many physicians, 
from whom she had suffered many things, but 
never brought away a cure. Mark me, reader, 
our sanctification is in Christ, not independent of 
Him, and therefore not to be had independently. 
Touch His sacred Person in simple faith that in 
Him doth all fulness dwell, — fulness of light and 
love, of holy tempers, holy im."5\i\a^^, ^lA ^l^*^'^ 
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fruits of the Spirit, — and the virtue which is in ffim 
shall instantly begin to flow, through the channel 
which faith has opened, into your soul. This is 
His own teaching, not ours : " Abide in Me, and 
I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine ; no more can ye, 
except ye abide in Me. I am the vine, ye are the 
branches : he that abideth in Me, and I in him, 
the same bringeth forth much fruit : for without 
Me " (separated from Me) " ye can do nothing." 
" Ye can do nothing," — ^not advance a step in love, 
joy, or peace, or in any grace which qualifies for 
Heaven. The righteousness of sanctification is 
technically said by divines to be inherent in us; 
and the term is useful, as serving to draw a dis- 
tinction between this and the righteousness of 
justification, which is imputed, and outside of us, 
— laid to our account, without being in any sense 
ours ; but we must not so imderstand the phrase 
as if righteousness were inherent in us inde- 
pendently or apart from Christ. The sap circu- 
lates through the living branch of the vine, but 
not independently or apart from the root and 
stock of the tree. Separated from the tree, the 
branch, has no life wTaa^^et, ^.n^^ia xsa^^siJ^t^ \i^^^s^» 
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forth a single bud or blossom. The sap in the 
branch is not from or of the branch/ it is only- 
derivative,— drawn from the Uving energies of the 
root and stem. And so the Christian's holiness ; 
it is never held independently, but derived from 
the fountain-head of holiness, and that fountain- 
head is Christ. And what we have to do is, to 
keep open continually the communication between 
Christ and the soul, by repeated exercises of the 
same simple faith (or trust) in Him, which at first 
was the instrument of our justification. We 
stretched forth the hand of faith, and received out 
of Christ the forgiveness which He purchased for 
us ; we must stretch it forth again, and again, and 
again, to receive that meetness for glory which He 
gradually imparts. Without holding this funda- 
mental truth before our eyes, without the most 
entire trust in Christ to work in us every grace of 
the Christian character, and the utter renunciation 
of trust in ourselves, aU our efforts in the pursuit 
of holiness will be only an unblessed toiling and 
moiling — so much work, and worry, and fruitless 
striving, without any appreciable result. Has 
your error lain in this quarter? It is so with 
majiy really devoted people, >N\io\^N^ ^ Owscw^vk^ 
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for knowledge in the things of GkxL Many are 
the followers after holiness, the secret of whose 
failure is all wrapped up in those few words of 
the Apostle, "Not holding the Head," and who 
need to be taken back to the first rudiments of 
religious knowledge, and told by the Catechist, 
" My good child, know this, that thou art not able 
to do these things of thyself, nor to walk in the 
commandments of Gtod, and to serve Him, without 
His special graced 

We cannot bring this Chapter to a close without 
pointing to the confirmation which the doctrine of 
it derives from the Baptismal Covenant. 

Observe, then, that Baptism is a Covenant, in 
which there are two contracting parties, God and 
the Catechumen, both pledging themselves to 
certain conditions, and both having a certain part 
of their own to perform. This is very forcibly 
brought out by our Formularies, both for the 
Baptism of Infants, and of Adults. In the first 
place, on the part of the Catechumen, there is 
self-dedication, implying complete surrender of 
the will, nay, of the man's whole self to God. He 
renounces (i.e., declaiea^ax ^%i\TisJ»^ ^^\si,fe)m 
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whatsoever avenue it may make its assault; he 
avows implicit belief of all God says, and he puts 
himself entirely at God's bidding, to " keep His 
holy will and commandments, and walk in the 
same all the days of his life." It is very important 
to remark, that it is not simply belief, but also a 
preparedness of the will, which he, if an adult, in 
his own person, if an infant, by his sureties, is 
required to profess. The terms are by no means 
to be construed as a promise that he will never 
sin, which would be a rash and unwarrantable 
vow indeed; but are exactly equivalent to an 
act of self-surrender, and might scripturally be 
represented thus : " I present my body (this body, 
on which the seal of Holy Baptism is now to 
be impressed) a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God, which is my reasonable service." It is 
the Christian offering himself as a victim at 
God's altar, "Lo, I come to do Thy will, 
God!" 

But is that the whole of Baptism? By no 
means, nor even the chief part of it. The victim 
must not only be presented, but fire must fall 
from Heaven upon it : there is God's part as well 
as man's part to be considered, T\i^\^Ss» ^ ^®S^»\f^ 
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be bestowed as well as a vow to be made, and the 
candidate himself cannot possibly do God's part; 
it must be done for him, and upon him. No man 
ever heard of a person's baptizing himself; that 
would be indeed an absurd impossibility : he may 
dedicate himself to God by an act of self-surrender, 
which some suppose to be the whole of Baptism, 
but to be bom of water and of the Spirit, " to be 
received into Christ's holy Church, and be made 
a lively member of the same," this is far above — 
out of his reach. The Church of his day, or rather 
Christ acting through the Church, confers upon 
him Baptism, with its grace and its gift, howsoever 
that gift may be defined. If he is an infant at 
the time of receiving it, as we all were, and Bap- 
tism is to be of the smallest avail to him ultimately, 
he must realize his Baptism experimentally, and 
that as to both parts of the contract : he must now 
by his own act and deed surrender himself utterly 
and unreservedly to God, which is the teaching 
of Confirmation, although thousands of confirmed 
persons have never done it ; and for his sanctifica- 
tion, his growth in grace, his spiritual fruitfulness, 
his interior qualifications for glory, he must look 
to Christ and C^vriat aVox^^, *va. ^Vo^, \>j^ the 
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Father's appointment, " all fulness dwells," using 
diligently the means, of course, because Christ 
enjoins them, but not putting the means in Christ^s 
place. If he will not dedicate himself, the Lord 
will not send down the fiery Baptism of the Holy 
Ghost upon him : if he will dedicate himself, and 
will expect from the act of dedication the gift of 
the Holy Ghost, he will find himself bitterly dis- 
appointed ; but if he will both dedicate himself, 
and at the same time look to Christ's fulness for 
the progressive work of sanctification, as well as 
for the completed work of justification, then of 
Christ's fulness shall that man receive, and " grace 
for grace." Holding the Head, he shall have 
nourishment ministered through the joints and 
bands of the appointed means, and increase with 
the increase of God. 



CHAPTER II. 

DO ALL FOR GOD. 

'' ^itb tohal00ti)tr ^t ho, ho it heattUs, t^ to iht |C0Tb, 
ani not nxtto vxm" — Col. in. 23. 

THE practical life of the Christian, upon the 
consideration of which we enter in this 
Chapter, comprehends three distinct elements, on 
each of which distinct recommendations are 
needed : working, fighting, and suffering. We 
have to do the will of God in our business ; this 
is working. We have to oppose our bosom sin 
and to resist temptation; this is fighting. We 
have, finally, to endure with cheerfulness and 
submission whatever cross the Lord Jesus pleases 
to lay upon us ; this is suffering. And to be right 
in the practical department of the Christian life 
is summed up in these three things, to work de- 
voutly, to fight maiit\)31y , ^.lidi \.o ^\vSet ^^i^awtly. 
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Our present subject is, then, how we may work 
devoutly. 

When we remember that our destiny, as im- 
mortal beings, is to Uve with our Lord, and with 
glorified saints and holy angels for ever; and that, 
in consequence, any work which does not fit us 
for this society, must be a great impertinence, and 
counteract the main end of our existence, it is at 
first sight a very alarming and distressing thought, 
that the great bulk of the things which most men 
do daily are of the earth, earthy. For example, 
how many pursuits and professions, in a commer- 
cial country like this, have reference to money, — 
that is to say, substituting the Scripture phraseo- 
logy for our common parlance, to "the gold which 
perisheth" and to the "Mammon of unrighteous- 
ness." But is it not true of all pursuits, regular 
and irregular, with the exception only of devotion, 
that they are of the earth, earthy ? Does it not 
hold good even of the pastoral work, so far as that 
work has reference to the sin and ignorance which 
is in fallen man ? Must not every existing pursuit 
be incompatible with the heavenly state, for this 
simple reason, that every one of them has reference 
to an imperfect state oi ttimg^^, \^\^^ ^^-^^^ 
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with sin, ignorance, and sorrow ? All professions 
and trades are in fact remedial, destined to supply 
the defects of the existing order ; and, therefore, 
when that existing order is no more, and when the 
order which supersedes it proves to have no defects 
whatever, and excludes all sin, all ignorance, and 
all sorrow, — ^the various occupations of this life 
must necessarily come to an end, must die a natural 
death. And is there not something which seei\\& 
inappropriate, to say the least of it, in the circum- 
stance that one, who is called by Baptism to the 
kingdom and glory of Almighty God, should, 
during the short span of threescore years and ten, 
be either preparing for, or engaged in, work which 
has no reference to -or bearing upon his Eternity, 
and which will be swept away for ever, like so 
much litter, when the Kingdom of Christ is finally 
and for ever set up ? 

This inconsistency between worldly pursuits 
and a heavenly calling has been deeply felt at all 
times by the human mind. 

It was just this feeling which, among other 
deep-seated instincts of our nature, gave rise to 
Monasticism. In their speculations on the eternal 
fntuxe, men assumed (w\ia\) cie:t\.^\5^'^ ^^\5aN^ ^^ 
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right to assume, and what probably is false, judg- 
ing from what we hear of the angels) that there will 
be in the heavenly state no occupation save that 
of Prayer and Praise. Then, knowing from God's 
Word that the life of Heaven ought to be begim, 
as indeed it ought, upon earth, they concluded 
that the religious life upon earth (the conventual 
life was always called "religious'') consisted in a 
constant round of religious services, and directly 
spiritual employments. Hymns, and prayers, and 
good reading, and deep meditation, were to be the 
business of the day ; and all else, if anything else 
were attempted (as it often was in the way of 
almsgiving, and writing or illuminating manu- 
scripts), was to be a by-work. Let us not rail at 
their mistake. It is by no means so certain that 
we stand clear of it ourselves. Have we never 
thrown out words on the same false assumption, 
that a secular pursuit is an obstacle to a heavenly 
mind? What remark is more commonly heard 
in conversation, than that such a young man, 
being more seriously disposed than his brothers, 
is the one pointed out for the Church, — meaning 
the Ministry? And what does such a remark 
imply in the mind of \h& pet^o^ ixi^5«^%^i^^\s^ 
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this very feeling, that nothing but a sacred occu- 
pation sits suitably on a person who contemplates 
with seriousness the end for which he was created? 
And we have heard the feeling take more foolish 
and unguarded shapes than this. We have heard 
well-meant addresses at Missionary meetings, 
which — from the undoubtedly true position that 
the work of a Missionary, as being nearest to that 
of an Apostle, is the highest upon earth — ^really 
almost infer, or at all events, leave upon the minds 
of the hearers the impression, that every one 
should abandon his present calling, and go forth 
to preach the Kingdom of God in the dark places 
of the earth. 

As the pushing a false theory to its extreme 
point is one way of exhibiting its fallacy, let us 
for a moment suppose it to be God's will that all 
Christians should have a directly spiritual pursuit. 
The system of society must in that case be brought 
to a dead lock; for who knows not that the system 
is founded upon division of labour ; and upon the 
very simple principle that one man shall produce 
what his neighbour wants, and take in exchange 
what his neighbour produces ? The fair fabric of 
civilisation is all W\\tu^oTi^ifei^^TvrL^\^<$i,^^\^ 
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fundamental law. Take away the variety of voca- 
tions, reduce all callings to those of the monk, 
the priest, or the missionary, and you imdermine 
civilisation, or, in other words, society lapses again 
into barbarism. And this assuredly cannot be 
the will of Him, who has implanted in the human 
mind those instincts which develop themselves in 
civilisation. But if this cannot be the will of 
God, if common sense, without calling in the aid 
of Scripture, repudiates such an hypothesis, then 
it must be His will (for there is no alternative) 
that different men should follow different pursuits, 
according to the station in which they are born, 
the gifts they possess, the circumstances in which 
they find themselves. Bring it down to individual 
cases, and the truth stiU holds. It is stiU the 
will of God that this man should ply a humble 
craft; that this other should have the duties 
entailed by broad acres and large property ; that 
a third should go to the desk, and sit behind a 
counter all his days ; that a fourth should give his 
time to the restoration of sick patients; that a 
fifth should fight the battles of his country. Now, 
if this is God's will in each individual case, no 
good, but the greatest harm, "wo\i\dL eivsv^'^ i^wsi'axs. 
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individual's infringing that will ; from his thrust- 
ing himself out of his own vocation into one which 
seems to be higher and more dignified. Each 
man's wisdom and happiness must consist in doing, 
as well as his faculties will admit, the work which 
God sets him. So thought and so wrote (both 
thinking and writing by immediate Inspiration) 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles. He did not 
counsel his converts to join himself and St. Bar- 
nabas in their missionary tours; but, while re- 
minding them ever and anon that the great system 
of Society would, ere long, run down and come to 
an end, — ringing ever and anon the great funeral 
knell of the world, "the fashion of this world 
passeth away," — ^he told them distinctly and em- 
phatically that so long as the system still worked 
on, each one was to retain his position in it. 
" Let every man abide in the same calling wherein 
he was called." " Brethren, let every man, wherein 
he is called, therein abide with God." 

Ah! "with God." Those words wrap up the 

secret of which we are in search, the secret by 

which we may do God service in our daily business, 

and convert the most secular occupation, so long as 

it be an innocent one, iulo &ii^ %<^^ ol^^ki^ ^iiilwsct. 
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How then may we abide with God in the work 
of our calling ? The answer (or rather that portion 
of it for which alone we can find space in this 
Chapter) is, by throwing into the work a holy 
and pure intention. 

It is clear that intention is to our actions what 
the soul is to the body; and that, just as it is the 
soul and not the body which makes us moral 
agents, so it is the motive or intention with which 
a thing is done, which gives to the action a moral 
character. To kill a man in wrath, of malice 
prepense, is murder ; but to kill him accidentally 
by an action which we could not possibly foresee 
would do him harm, and which we meant to benefit 
him (as where one might administer poison to his 
friend by mistake for medicine), is so far from 
being murder, that it is no sin at all. Again, a 
good and holy work, such as Prayer, becomes 
hypocrisy if done in a false Pharisaical spirit, to 
have praise of men. 

This point then being admitted, — that it is the 
intention which constitutes an action good or bad, 
— we proceed to remark that the great bulk of 
work done in this busy bustling life is not done 
with, anj intention 'whatever ol ^ciTK:^\si% ^^is^ 
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the will, or fortheriiig the service, of Alinighty 
Gro<L The many who run to and &o from moming 
to evening in the work of their calling think 
nothing of subserving His designs, and are even 
unconscioos, in many cases, of the place which 
they hold in His system. 

The intention of some persons in their work is 
simply to gain a livelihood by it To render this 
livelihood more abundant and more independent, 
they rise up early, take rest late, and eat the bread 
of carefulness. A perfectly innocent motive; nay, 
in a merely moral and social point of view, a com- 
mendable one, but not a spiritual motive, such as 
glorifies the work, and redeems it from earthli- 
ness. 

« 

Others, in a higher class of life, labour unre- 
mittingly with the view of winning eminence in 
their particular pursuit or profession. The effects 
of work done in this spirit, if it does not meet 
with the success which it seeks, are very sad to 
witness. That elasticity of mind which is the 
spring and nerve of duty, is gone from a disap- 
pointed man. He is a stranger to the bright 
cheerfulness of mind which characterizes the 
Christian, who knows l\vat no OTia ^n^"^ ^w\.^p^ \si 
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please our Heavenly Master without succeeding 
and being over-abundantly recompensed. 

Others work merely from what is called energy 
of mind. They would be miserable if idle ; and, 
accordingly, wherever they are, they create occu- 
pations for themselves, if there are none to which 
they seem especially called. Indeed, to every one 
among us, work is in a greater or less degree a 
necessity of nature. But that activity which 
results from a mere natural instinct has, of course, 
nothing of a spiritual character. Perhaps Pascal 
is right, though his thoughts on the subject are 
a little sombre and overstrained, when he tells us 
that this kind of activity is only a relief from the 
contemplation of self, which we are afraid to be 
alone with, from an instinctive feeling of discon- 
tent with it. As a debtor shuns looking into his 
accounts, so we shun looking into self, and for 
the same reason. Self and the accounts are both 
unsatisfactory, and in frightful disorder. 

Again, the better class of men, in whose hearts 
a supernatural motive has not yet found place, 
work from the high and elevating motive of duty. 
This motive exalts the character to the very 
highest pitch to which a mei^ 'aafcvMt^L ^\«sa$iKsst 
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can attain. " It is my work," says the man, " and 
I shall not shrink from it, however much of haid- 
sliip and danger it may involve." It is a fine 
mind which so speaks; perhaps we may admit 
that the owner of such a mind is " not far ftom 
the kingdom of God ;" but if the intention have 
no reference to God's appointment, God's will and 
fl(jrvicc, truth forbids ns to say that it is a spiritual 
or flupomatural mind. Cicero and Seneca might 
have worked from a sense of duty; but Cicero and 
Seneca knew nothing of the living and loving 
T^rd, who appoints labourers to various parts of 
Ilis vineyard, endows them with various talents, 
and rewards them according to their diligence in 
improving those talents. God must enter the 
mind, before our motives can be supernaturalized. 
Finally, a great mass of human activity is really 
destitute of any intention at all, and so runs to 
waste in a spiritual point of view. Multitudes of 
men work mechanically and by the same instinct 
of routine which causes a horse to go round in a 
mill. They throw themselves into their pursuit 
in the morning, with about as much reflection and 
thought as the poor dumb animal, when he sub- 
inits himseU afresh to l\ve\vaTxv%^%,^TA\3cv^cu^ts his 
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neck once again into the well-known collar. But 
man is surely made for something nobler than to 
work by mere force of habit. Look at him. What 
powerful and stormy affections, what lively in- 
telligence, what strength of purpose and of moral 
choice, is latent in that human heart ! God did 
not intend that creature for a piece of clockwork, 
to run down when it is wound up, without any 
consciousness of the design which it subserves. 
He must have meant man surely to act with fore- 
sight, with design, with purpose, with intelligence, 
with affections, even as He Himself works ! 

Such, then, are the views and motives with 
which the majority pursue their vocations. And 
now what is the true motive, the supernatural 
motive, which lifts up the humblest duties into a 
higher atmosphere, and refines away their earth- 
liness, and glorifies them ? " Whatsoever ye do, 
do it heartily, as to the Lord, and not unto men ; 
knowing that of the Lord ye shall receive the 
reward of the inheritance : for ye serve the Lord 
Christ." It will be seen by consulting the context, 
that this precept, and the corresponding one in. the 
Ephesians, have a primary reference to the duties 
of slaves. Now no duties cSia be issi^<gccsj^i\ss^^52t 
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in the social scale than those of a slave in a 
heathen famUy, — a position in which many 
members of the early Christian community found 
themselves. The duties of the slave were bound 
upon him by the most galling necessity; if he 
neglected or evaded them, he did so at the risk of 
the lash, the brand, and the treadmill; yet the 
Apostle intimates that even these duties may be 
ennobled and sanctified by importing into them a 
Christian intention. Let the slave look behind 
and beyond his earthly master, to the gracious and 
glorious form of the Lord Jesus, who stands in 
the background, requiring service of him. Let 
him yield that service heartily, as to the Lord, 
and not unto men, and it shall be owned, blessed, 
accepted, rewarded. Now, we cannot but think 
that there is a deep wisdom in this particular 
arrangement of the Word of God, by which a 
precept so universal in its character as that of the 
consecration of secular duties to the Lord, is con- 
nected in the first instance with the business of 
slaves. The d fortiori inference is so abundantly 
evident that, if the humble drudgery of a slave 
admits of such a consecration, much more does 
any nobler foxm oi \i\3ccaai\. \m\s\&^^. "^^ ^sssassL 
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after this can say, "My duties are so very common- 
place, and so very petty, that they cannot have a 
religious dignity and value ; or so bound upon me 
by necessity that there can be no spontaneity in 
rendering them." Your duty, whatever it be, is 
at least as noble intrinsically as that of the bond- 
servants of antiquity, whom their master regarded 
merely as a species of live stock. And, therefore, 
if the duties of those bond-servants admitted of 
being done heartily, as to the Lord, much more 
do yours. Then, that you should strive so to do 
them, is our first practical Counsel to you respect- 
ing your work. First, before you go forth to your 
daily task, establish your mind thoroughly in the 
truth, that all the lawful and necessary pursuits 
of the world are so many departments of God's 
great harvest-field, in which he has called Chris- 
tians to go forth and labour for Him. Let us 
regard them all as, at least, if nothing more, wheels 
of the great world-system, whose revolutions are 
bringing on the Second Advent and Kingdom of 
Christ. Then, imagining yourself for a moment 
under no worldly obligation to pursue your par- 
ticular calling, undertake it with the deliberate 
and consiAovi^ intention o£ iuT\Xi<emi%"^^ ^^^^ 
Vol. I. ^ 
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and will. Choose it with your whole will, as the 
path in which He would have you to follow Him, 
and the task to which He has called you. Con- 
secrate it to Him by a few moments of secret 
prayer, imploring Him to take it up into the great 
scheme of His service, and to make it, all humble, 
weak, and sinful as it is, instrumental in furthering 
His designs. Then put your hand to it bravely, 
endeavouring to keep before the mind the aim of 
pleasing Him by diligence and zeal Imagine 
Jesus examining your work, as He will do at the 
last day ; and strive that there may be no flaw in 
it, that it may be thoroughly well executed both 
in its outer manner and inner spirit. 

At the beginning and end of every considerable 
action, renew the holy intention of the morning. 

As to the smaller duties of life, — the mint, anise, 
and cumin of God's Worship, — there should be 
an honest attempt to bring them too under the 
control of the ruling principle. The Scripture 
exempts nothing from the compass of God's ser- 
vice: — "Whether therefore ye eat or drink, or 
whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God." 
" Whatsoever ye do, in word or in deed, do all in 
the name of the Lord 3 esvx^r ^xxJ^ ^ ^^^$>. ^-^ \r^^ 
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of caution is here necessary for weak and scrupu- 
lous minds. The Scripture shows its divine per- 
faction by setting up an ideal standard of duty, 
which was never yet actually reached except by 
the Lord Jesus Himself. God speaks in the 
Scripture; and God must require perfection, — 
cannot require anything less or lower. Perfection, 
therefore, must be the aim of all, and this in small 
things as well as great. But eschew, as being 
particularly adverse to real progress, all little un- 
worthy scrupulosities, such as would be counted 
absurd by strong common sense. If you are 
conscious in the main of an intention to serve 
God in aU things, small and great, put foolish 
scruples and questions of casuistry out of court 
without a hearing. God will have the service 
which comes of a sound mind and a joyous heart; 
and nothing more impedes and impairs soundness 
of mind and joyousness of heart than petty scruples. 
The Devil is the author of scruples, both in the 
mind of the hypocrite and of the Christian. He 
allows them in the hypocrite, as the one thing 
having the semblance of religious duty, by which 
he compounds with him for laxity and licentious- 
ness in tie weightier matteta oi *0£l^^a;?«. ^^^ 
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originates them in the Christian, as being a fertile 
source of down-heartedness, timidity, and despair. 
Now, the best way to resist the Devil on all occa- 
sions, is to torn a deaf ear to him. Let ns make 
sure of consecrating to God by prayer, and a good 
intention, the more considerable duties of the day. 
Let us strive, at all periods, whether of work or 
refreshment, to realize His Presence, and the great 
end for which we are, or ought to be, living. We 
shall find by degrees that the main business of the 
day, if done with pure intention, wiU lead the 
smaller duties in tow, like long-boats following in 
the wake of a man-of-war. 

For the rest, let us make a wise and holy use 
of the efficacy of Christ's Blood and Grace. That 
doctrine, if rightly and deeply received, will give 
the mind a spring of elasticity, of indomitable 
cheerfulness, courage, and hope. Nothing which 
we do will for a moment bear the scrutiny of 
Almighty God as a judge. Be it so; but our 
Lord's Work wUl endure that scrutiny, and come 
triumphant out of the ordeal ; and His Work is 
by faith ours, as entirely as if we were the doers 
of it. Our own efiforts after sanctity are always 
breaking down and gi-Vrng ^«:^ \aA^t m, '\:r^^\ 
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but in Him doth all fulness dwell ; and out of 
that fulness wlQ we look to receive grace for grace, 
so that more and more visibly, if only our wills be 
true to ELim, the lineaments of His Blessed Image 
may be reproduced in us by the power of His 
Spirit. 



CHAPTER III. 

ON MAINTAINING THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD'S 
PRESENCE IN THE WORKS OF OUR CALLING. 

•* Wxz Sxrrb tof^taxtb to glbram, attb «atb mdo him, i am 
the ^mifihts <S0b; toalk l^efore (^, mtb 1)^ thtm 
ptrftct."— Gen. xvii. i. 

IN a certain sense we all mitst walk before God, 
whether in solitude or among the haunts of 
men. " He is about our path, and about our bed, 
and spieth out all our ways." But it is open to 
us to realize His Presence, or to dismiss it from 
our minds. And it is the first of these courses 
which God counsels Abraham to adopt when He 
says, "Walk before Me, and be thou perfect." 
The words seem to imply that the realization of 
the Divine Presence in all things is the great 
secret of perfection; that is, of course, of such per- 
fection (most imperfect at best) as man can by 
grace attain unto. Amm^^xAN^%^\ak3^^\ii^\i^^ 
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form round a nucleus, or centre, which is at first a 
mere point or speck undiscernible except by the 
microscope, but which contains in it the germ of 
the animal or plant which is to be formed by ex- 
pansion from it. And in some eminent servants 
of God the spiritual life has all formed itself from 
this one centre, developed itself from this one 
nucleus, — the realization of the Presence of God. 

We are still engaged upon the question how the 
work of our calling may be done devoutly. The 
first part of the answer was given in the last Chap- 
ter : " Do all/(?r God." The second part remains 
to be given : " Do all in God " by habitual mind- 
fulness of His Presence. 

It is an easy thing to see and to say that men 
should be mindful of God*s Presence while engaged 
in their daily work. But it is not so easy to see 
how, with any of the higher forms of work, such 
advice can really be put in practice. The con- 
sideration of this point will serve to bring out in 
sharper relief the meaning of the precept. 

The counsel, then, to be mindful of God*s Pre- 
sence in the midst of our daily secular occupa- 
tions, might seem to be quite practicable for those 
y^ho have to work mereVy m^Joi NXijgvt \>aa^x "Si^. 
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might seem as if the peasant who turns up the soil 
withhisspade, the lace-woman who pliesherbobbins 
with busy finger, the boy set in the fields to scare 
the birds from the crops, could have no difficulty in 
turning the mind to the Presence of Almighty God, 
inasmuch as with them the mind has no other 
engagement. But all work which is not purdy 
mechanical (and even the pursuits I have named 
can scarcely be called mechanical altogether), all 
work which involves attention, — much more all 
work which involves thought, — seems to preclude 
the realization of the Divine Presence at the mo- 
ment of its being done. For the human mind is so 
constituted that it cannot be given to two sub- 
jects simultaneously, any more than the eye can 
be fixed upon two objects simultaneously. Where 
men are said to have the gift of attending to two 
matters at once, this is only a figure of speech, 
indicating the power of rapid transition from one 
matter to another. It would seem then that, while 
engaged in any work that asks for an exercise of 
mind,— reading, or writing, or computing, or con- 
versing, as the case may be, — men cannot think 
of God's Presence, and that therefore it would be 
unreal to exhort them to do ^o. 
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Before answering this objection, let me call 
attention (and, as we are giving counsels upon 
work, it will not be wandering from the point to 
do so) to the element of truth and reason which 
there is in it. It is a moral lesson, which quite 
deserves the rank of a spiritual coimsel, that un- 
divided attention to one thing at a time is neces- 
sary to do any work weU. Such attention is at 
once a duty to the work and a duty to the mind 
engaged in the work. Exclude for the time all 
thought of other matters as carefully as if they 
did not exist. If other business presses, there is 
no help for it, — it must wait till the first is trans- 
acted. Where persons are heavily engaged, there 
is a certain feverish fidgetiness to take up several 
tasks at once, which greatly interferes with quiet- 
ness and thoughtfulness of mind, and so with 
progress. Let the aim of such persons be to do 
the thing well, rather than to get through it fast. 
A saint of old inculcated this precept very well, 
though very quaintly, when he said that " Chris- 
tians often need to be reminded that with only 
one pair of hands they cannot thread two needles 
at the same time." And a wiser man than he, 
speaking as the organ ot tti^ ^y^yv\» <ii ^^^^'^^^:^. 
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" Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with 
thy might." 

But in answer to the question respecting the 
impossibility of realizing the Divine Presence, 
while engaged in any work which calls for mental 
effort, it is to be observed that what we recom- 
mend, and what is surely attainal)le, is the mere 
consciousness that God's eye is upon us. 

That this consciousness need not interfere with 
the most active exercise of the powers of the 
mind, is clear from the following considera- 
tion : — 

A man's mind is never more actively engaged 
than when he is making an extempore address. 
Under such circumstances he must think, re- 
member, judge, imagine, institute comparisons, all 
within the space of time allotted to his speech ; 
and all not in a disjointed, aimless way, but with 
the view of proving one point and persuading to 
one conclusion : thought, memory, judgment, ima- 
gination, comparison, must all be gathered (if 
the speech is to be an effective one) like so many 
rays of the sun into one burning-glass, and made 
to concentrate their forces on a single point. 
Probably there is no exetciia^m \JcL^N^Q"tV^^\eiSi&L 
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so calls out the whole mind simultaneously as 
that of extempore speech. 

Yet, what speaker for a moment forgets, or can 
forget, that the eyes of his audience are upon 
him? It is just their intense consciousness of 
the human presence, of its reality, and of the 
impossibility of escaping from it, that makes the 
speaking with many able men so difl&cult a thing. 
They might express themselves fluently enough 
in solitude, but in public their consciousness of 
the human presence is too much for the mind, 
paralyses it for the time being. He who pro- 
poses to become a speaker must acquire the habit 
of so holding under this consciousness, as that 
free play may be allowed to the exercise of the 
mind. Of holding it under, I say,— for it is im- 
possible that any speaker should ever entirely 
suppress it. So far from suppressing it, most 
men, when speaking, are unusually sensitive of 
impressions from the upturned countenances which 
are fixed upon them. The feelings of the audience 
communicate themselves to the mind of the per- 
son addressing them by a curious, almost electric 
sympathy; If their features evince interest, he 
tsikea heart and goes oa amiaxxmi^ \ 'Si "^s^kcsl 
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attention flags, he is discouraged ; if they seem 
perplexed, he feels that he must somewhat expand 
his matter, and explain himself ; if they are very 
animated, and have fairly embarked with him on 
the full current of his argument, he feels that he 
is master of their minds, and can sway them to 
and fro, as the wind sways the trees of the wood. 
But anyhow, consciousness of their presence forms, 
if I may say so, the very groundwork of his mind. 
It is abundantly clear, then, that consciousness 
of a presence need not interfere with the most 
active operations of mind. And if consciousness 
of the presence of man need not do so, why 
need consciousness of the presence of God ? All 
that the precept, " Walk before Me, and be thou 
perfect," implies is, that we should acquire and 
maintain such a consciousness. But how is this 
done ? Our senses give us assurance of the human 
presence, and the senses are in all of us sufficiently 
keen and alive. But how shall we obtain an 
habitual assurance of a truth whereof our senses 
give us no notice whatever ? — how shall we walk 
before God as seeing Him who is invisible ? In 
the same way by which all other results in the 
spiritual life are oHamei,— >f \7c^v^\!l^^^.,^^^^^^JM^ 
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sanguine prayer and effort. It is obvious that 
this very grace — ^mindfulness or consciousness of 
God's presence — ^may be made the subject of 
special prayer, an answer to which, as in the case 
of every spiritual blessing which we petition for, 
should be looked for with confidence, on the groimd 
of God's promise to prayer. But then there is, 
besides this, the doing what in us lies to attain 
the end. And what in us lies is this, — to call the 
attention definitely to God's presence, as occasion 
offers, at the necessary breaks or periods in our 
work, and the occasional mingling with the act of 
recollection two or three words of secret prayer 
which may suggest themselves on the moment, 
— such as, "Thou, God, seest me," — ''Have I 
also here looked after Him that seeth me?" — 
" Thou art about my path " (in the daytime), " and 
about my bed" (in the silent watches of the 
night). 

The conception of God's Presence will take 
different shapes in different minds. We may re- 
gard Him as locally present everywhere, the veil 
of matter screening Him from our view, just as 
a king might really be moving up and down in 
tie midst oi a company oi \>\ixA ^^\siRfJxa»\ ^3^ "«^ 
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may regard Him as having a certam intimate con- 
nexion with our own minds, as upholding mo- 
mentarily in us the powers of life and thought, 
according to that" woixi of St. Paul's, " In Him we 
live, and move, and have our being ;" or, lastly, 
we may think of our Lord in himian form look- 
ing down upon our probation from the heavenly 
throne, just as He appeared at the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. All other modes of viewing the 
subject resolve themselves into the primary ones, 
in which, as you wiQ see, there is a reference to 
the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity. Even 
the most earnest work would not be materially 
impeded, and certainly it would be done in a 
brighter and happier, as well as a holier state of 
mind, if these little efforts of attention were made 
during its progress. And it will be found, in course 
of time, that the constant recurrence of the 
thoughts to Grod will pass into an instinctive 
consciousness of His Presence, and that the mind 
will acquire a tendency to gravitate towards 
Him at aU times, which will operate easily and 
naturally as soon as it is relieved of the strain 
which worldly affairs put upon it. An excellent 
writQv on devotion, \?\iOTCL ^^ \kaN^ Q^f^^jAftj^ -^re- 
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viously, speaking on the topic of secular afifairs, 
and showing how they must be despatched with 
earnestness, and yet without solicitude, says,^ 
" Do as little children do, who with one hand 
hold fast by their father, and with the other 
gather hips and haws or blackberries along the 
hedges; so you, gathering and managing with 
one hand the things of this world, must with the 
other always hold fast the hand of your Heavenly 
Father, turning yourself towards Him from time 
to time, to see if your actions or occupations be 
pleasing to Him ; but above all things, take heed 
that you never let go His protecting hand, think- 
ing to gather more ; for should He forsake you, 
you will not be able to gp a step without falling 
to the ground. My meaning is, that amidst those 
ordinary affairs which require not so earnest an 
attention, you should look more on God than on 
them ; and when they are of such importance as 
to require your whole attention, that then also you 
should look from time to time towards God, like 
mariners of the olden time, who, to arrive at the 
port to which they were bound, looked more up 
towards heaven than down on the sea on which 
they sailed : thus will GoA. ^oitV ^SJiSsi ^'^'^^ '^s^ 
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yon, and for yon ; and all yonr labours shall be 
accompanied with consolations." 

In cultivating the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence, we shall find it useful to catch at every 
help which our circumstances aSbrd. Let us just 
glance at some of these circumstances, and at the 
account to which they may be turned. 

It is not hard to see how a rural walk, even 
through the plainest country, may suggest devout 
musings. As we mark the sprouting leaf, or 
blossoming flower, we may call to mind that God 
is silently, but powerfully, putting forth His acti- 
vities in our immediate neighbourhood; as we 
brush by the hedge, and make the little bird dart 
up from it in the palpitation of sudden fear, we 
are on the field of His operations. Why, when 
standing upon such ground, are we impressed 
so slightly with awe of His power and His skiU ? 
Mechanism of human contrivance generally strikes 
awe into the mind of the unsophisticated beholder. 
In the great bell-tower or clock -tower of a cathe- 
dral, where the huge rafters, which form the case 
of the machinery, cross each other above our head 
and under our feet, or in the engine-house of some 
greai manufactory, wTaei^ cia^kk^ ^TA^\stoa&%Q\i^h, 
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and wheels whirr on all sides of ns, and we are 
warned that, if part of the macl^inery caught our 
dress, we should be drawn in and crushed to 
pieces by one revolution of the engine, with as 
little power to resist as the mouse who is under 
the paw of the lion; in such places a nervous 
shuddering thriUs through the frame, and' the 
consciousness of so tremendous a force so near at 
hand is apt to shake and dismay the mind. How 
is it that we feel little or no awe when in the 
neighbourhood of a Power whose operations are 
irresistible, — a Power who holds our breath in 
His hand, and by closing His hand upon it at 
any moment might stop instantaneously that pal- 
pitation of the heart, and that circulation of the 
blood, which we call by the mysterious name 
"life?" It is partly because God works so 
silently, without any display of His machinery, — 
because the peep of the dawn, and the opening of 
the blossom are done by the evolution of gentle, 
but most effectual influences ; God eschewing in 
His operations that horrid clank and whirr, which 
announces itself so powerful, and terrifies by the 
announcement, — partly also because, almost un- 
consciously to ourselves, we eii^et^iaASL ^ ^^^^^^^^a*- ^ 
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belief in the Omnipresence of a Personal God ; 
and cover Him up from our own regards in an 
abstjraction meaningless, powerless, passionless, 
devotionless, to which we give the chilling name 
of "Nature." 

But does the walk through the streets of the 
crowded city suggest no thoughts of God's near- 
ness ? Are not the activities of His Providence 
busy with every one of the individuals whose path 
intersects ours ? If we could know the life of 
each of them, is there not a providential drama, 
which is working itself out in their fortunes, 
gradually developing its catastrophe in the subor- 
dinate incidents of their career ? And amidst all 
the many councils, schemes, and devices, which 
each of them is forming, and in virtue of which 
they seem to be the ultimate masters of their own 
destiny, is there not a Power behind the scenes, 
" directing their steps," — a Divinity that shapes 
their ends, rough-hew them how they wiU ? Is 
it not a solemn thing to be in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a Power, which is unrolling 
inch by inch the ground-plan of many hiunan 
lives? 
But another leftectioii Ta^:^ -vxa^ixiS^^ ^^isa to 
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our aid in our eflforts to realize the Presence of 
God amid the throng and hum of inen. The In- 
carnation of the Son of God, and His covenanted 
Presence among the two or three gathered together 
in His Name, leads us to connect the thought of 
God with human society in a manner, which 
before the Incarnation would have been impos- 
sible. The abstract God we associate in our 
minds with the lone places of nature; we hear 
His whisper in the breeze which stirs the leaves 
of the sequestered glen. His louder utterance in 
the thunder, the avalanche, and the wild wind 
which churns the ocean into fury. But the 
Eternal Wisdom of God, who for our sakes be- 
came incarnate, describes Himself as " rejoicing 
in the habitable parts of the earth, and having 
His delights among the sons of men." Christ 
walked up and down in the midst of us, trode 
our streets, sat by our hearths, ministered at the 
sick-beds of men, was the invited Guest at their 
marriages, and the great Comforter at their 
fimerals, to teach this among other lessons that 
we may find the footprints of our God, if we will 
only look for them, in human society. The 
human face with aH its ipo^^et ol ^^-^^^^sc^^s^^k^, 
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both in sorrow and in joy, is a sort of sacrament 
of His Presence; and a true faith will enable 
lis to pierce the veil, under which He conceals 
Himself from the bodily eye, and to find Him 
still mixed up with the interests and concerns 
of men, forbearing, forgiving, warning, counsel- 
ling, comforting. The peculiar value of this last 
reflection lies in the fact that, for reasons con- 
nected with the constitution of the mind, it is 
far more easy to realize the Presence of God in 
solitude than in company. There is something 
in us which immediately responds to the words 
of Christ, when He counsels privacy for the 
purpose of devotion, " Thou, when thou prayest, 
enter into thy closet, and when thou hast shut 
thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret.'* 
An instinct, deeply implanted in our spiritual 
nature, assures us that we must shut out the 
world, if we would realize the Divine Presence. 
And this is eminently true as far as our 
hearts are concerned. To disencumber thein of 
earthly cares, earthly interests, and the debasing, 
corroding influence of worldly affairs, is an abso- 
lutely essential condition of our drawing nigh to 
God, But the mere 00x0^^.117 olo'Ock^-t^^^fefc^TiLQfc 
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be a hindrance, nay, may be rather a help to this 
detachment, if we learn to connect society with 
the thought of Christ, and Christ with the 
thought of society. If He condescended to join 
Himself to human Kfe, to take an experimental 
interest in every stage and in every phase of it, is 
not that sufficient to sanctify its every stage and 
phase? If He was essentially a man of the 
city, and not, like His forerunner, a man of the 
wilderness, may not men of the city hope to find 
His footprints by the side of their daily life, and 
take occasion, even from that life, to think of 
Him much, and thus spiritualize their earthly 
citizenship ? Few stars in the firmament of the 
Church shine brighter than that of St. Matthew, 
one of the twelve Apostles, and the Evangelist 
of what may be called the mother Gospel. And 
what was St. Matthew originally ? A man con- 
versant not with rural, but with city life, — not 
with contemplation, but with business. Not'an 
unsophisticated fisherman, like the rest of his 
colleagues, but a collector of taxes for the Eoman 
Government, one who sat daily at the receipt of 
custom, driving a trade essentially secular. Yet 
God Incarnate crossed laia p^\\i, ^tl^l ^ycl^^^^^^gssss. 
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out of the throng as one who shoi^d 
many souls, minted anew with the ima^^ anl 
superscription of the Heavenly Eing/ jjitd^|4b( 
treasury of God, and sat at meat in his hougB Jft 
company with many publicans and sinners, 'i^^ 
set him upon one of the twelve thrones,- whiflj^^ 
Apostles shall visibly occupy in the regeneration- 'r 
of all things, and placed around his brow, as a 
coronet, the Pentecostal tongue of fire. It is a 
great lesson that, if only our hearts are right and , 
true, we may find Christ, — or rather may be 
found of Him, — in the traffic of secular affairs. 
May we so learn this lesson, as to know it, not in 
theory only, but by experience ! 

^* There are in tliis loud stunning tide 
Of human care and crime, 
With whom the melodies abide 

Of th' everlasting chime ; 
Who carry music in their heart 
Through dusky lane and wrangling mart, 
Plying their daily task with busier feet, 
Because their secret souls a holy strain repeat." 
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